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PHILOSOPHEB Ain> TEAOHEB, aUTDE AND FBIEND» 

THESE PAGES ABB INBOBIBED 

IN LOYSTO AND GBATBFUIi BEBfEMBBANOB OF 

THE LESSONS OF WISDOM FBOM HIB UPS 

IiONO TBABS AGO. 




That so many have been over the ground before, ia 
no reason why the latest comer ahould not bring home 
B handful of wild flowers from Palestine. There ia enough 
for all : let each one gather what he will. He who is 
tempted and led on by these Kghter attractions, may find 
something more and better, as nature leads up to life, and 
a small mountain country appears as the scene of a great 
history, and the cradle of a religion. The beauty of nature 
comes and goes ; it changes with the seasons, with the early 
and the latter rains ; but the charm of sacred association 
does not fede with the falling leaf or the departing year. 
The interest of this above all other lands, is that here was 
spent the most wonderful life that ever was lived on the 
earth. To know that life, we would trace it from its 
beginning, among its native hills. Such a purpose has 
given direction to the present journey, which follows closely 
in the footsteps of our Lord, not merely in the streets of 
Jerusalem, but through Samaria and Galilee, along the l^e 
shore and on the mountain side. Studying the history 
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amid the scenes in which it transpired, it is a constant sur- 
prise and delight to see. how the narrative fits into the very 
landscape, and is reflected in it, as trees on the bank of a 
river are reflected in its bosom. To give freshness to the 
scene, is to give reality to the event ; faith comes by sight, 
and as sight grows clearer, faith grows stronger. And so 
at every step the sacred story becomes more real and more 
true. 

If the descriptions in these pages often digress into 
reflections, the writer cannot help it : he must speak of 
that which is uppermost in his thoughts. One presence 
is everywhere, and we walk in its light. At the same time 
he has tried not to moralize too much ; but to enliven his 
soberness with narrative and incident, so that the journey 
may not seem long, and that whoever keeps him company 
may not grow weary by the way. Thus riding side by 
side among the holy hills, we may pass the time not un- 
pleasantly, and gain what is, after all, the best fruit of 
travel — some real knowledge, a clearer understanding, and 
a stronger faith. 
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ROUND THE WALLS — THE TOWERS AND BULWARES. 
We had come ap to Jerusalem at the time of the Paae- 
over. The city -wan filled with pilgrims ; there waa the stir 
and Bound of moving to and fro, the buzz and hum of a 
multitude, such as might have been heard two thonatmd 
years ago, when the tribes came up to the solemn feasts. 
And yet — ^it was not the Jerusalem of my dreams 1 I had 
looked for a aity that even in hoary ^e had some remains 
of its former magnificence. I had looked also for some- 
thing that should remind me of the ancient people and the 
ancient worship— venerable rabbis, with long gray beards 
and flowing robes, chanting the Psalms of David. Bat I 
found little to admire either in the city or its inhabitants. 
The city is indeed picturesque in situation, standing on its 
mountain height ; and when eeen from a distance, with its 
walls and towers, its appearance is very striking. This 
looses the traveller, as he approaches it, to an attitude of 
expectation, from which he ia rudely awakened as he enters 
within the walls, where the first impresdon is disappoint- 
ing, and even painfuL It has neither the beauty of a mod- 
em city, nor the sombre statelinese of an ancient one. In 
its interior it has all the unsightly features of an Oriental 
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ia wUdi iSben m no distmction of 
a* 7?«ivsT fcr bcMto erf bazdm uhd titt paih far human 
iwc bu£ 3itfa smi womeii tn josded and crowded to the 
wsul V hftjcM ttid MMi and camefe. As tibetrardkr picks 
'miw^T -"^r atf n?ii|Ch ttioeiL titzoQiph tiia deep mi^ 
<«^K7 ?MiL iL\?r that ptsrmits a giuce within nneoreis a 
nL-cuEv :£ «|^rfiud wretetttdneai^ hs ImIb indeed that this 
» 3Cf '^ J^waasm Bie Golden.'' 

^* ^v^iAr s d^ nif befiwea the Jernadem that now is 
ttal «3afi wttiua w« baive bad in oar imaginingi^ that many 
wifliir ^t x* vsK ia Wat the pamM ai^ should distorb 
asrcr ^«i.<ttt 3Mi£fiUEaL'a& Mc: %Rirgeon» whom I met at 
lkaOL*a» «*iL iLj wmr i^? Ae IBaOL tApt e autid a posiiiTe le- 
jt&jcaacv X'^ '**'^*"^ a pC^crinnag^ to the Holr Land. He 
iv^ow^i V inr uae £be whs of to mneh that was £ur from 
iaik-»KV wvncji ^ picnfaU^ oa hs Amdifd impiessions of 
t V iJLui w^c¥ ^Hcr Sawor hred and died. Snch appre- 
>v3i!«>'c;jL "^^ol ±2»itaiie a tzamEkr froaa going to Jerosa- 
Wt.'^ fcrvw'nfe;ii)<f jmiKMatftaezVkWcoldafattostdisooaiage 
y-^f ^.-0^ jtf^gf^^Ty to viMianW IL Pbastbtjr we maj find 
<^vy;ff4>.xr^ xv; A xtdSf{r>Ki4 v-^jftractier. Let as seeL 

Jf^^T«»Mm^ »^ A <^:,^ :w4 v^ a hiH or lafter an elevated 
)>)aI^m^ Kft^f a rro.> *K^^r>^ the Wviei of the Meditooraneany 
aa^\ ;^^ >:^il vnA bv yki^ nTinieis frvun ihe smzoonding coun- 
ties. iHaI it vf^ alv a Kvd hteakiani jnni]^ into the sea^ and 
jNMniNi tv^ ihv r.vaxuMiUKt v^rJ;r v\n it$ nofthweeCem side. This 
**^^ x^ UmhI I* iK^i xwT W^ to be the site of a capital — 
^^(y i^Kmi a UKHUtautd acivc^ in all and to this must be 
^^*^Mk| ih^ ^-vily lival is bwilt upon it *^ Jerusalem is 
rj™^* *• *^ ^^X^ '^ ** ivni^xfcot tcv^ther."^ It is ** com- 
f*^ ^Himne it ha« ih^ fvHui\ t<> expand. Li the days of 
^p^^'^l^^ty Uh^ xr)K4<^ (Ualeau was densely populated. 
^^y ^Mm^ ^vf lliriiKl Wh^ x^tdU^ wx>n> a little more than four 
** "* ^)(:<«^l ; |h«cr iMT^ tt^>^ ^^wt two and a haH But if 
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the city be of bo limited extent, so much the easier to en- 
compass it on every side, and take in ite proportionB, and 
define its character. 

To get a general impression of Jerusalem, there is but 
one way: "Walk about Zion, and go round about her." 
This direction we have obeyed literally, making the circuit 
of the city without and within, and going round on the top 
of the wallB. Dr. Post of Beirut, who was my companion 
on the Desert, and up to the gates of Jerusalem, kindly 
oSered to be my guide through the streets of the holy 
city. 

Our first excursion was outside the walls, and the first 
natural feature of the environs we explored, was the Valley 
of Hinnom ! This was beginning low enough by a descent 
into Gehenna I Going out by the Jaffa Gate, we turned 
to the left and descended the slope, verging away to the 
opposite side of the valley, so that we might stand " over 
against the city," at a sufficient distance to obtain a gen- 
eral view. Here we stood facing Mount Zion, its bold 
height rising directly before us. It is a very ancient part 
of Jerusalem, for though it bears the name of the City 
of David, it was a city, a fortified town or castle, long 
before David was bom, Four hundred years after Joshua 
crossed the Jordan, and the tribes were settled in different 
parte of Canaan, Jerusalem was still held by the Jebueites, 
who driven from the valleys, retreated to this mountain 
fastness, from which they defied the Hebrew invaders. 
The capture of this stronghold was the great military 
achievement of Joab, after which David transferred his 
seat of government from Hebron to Jerusalem. A Uttle 
below the brow of yonder hill is still pointed out a wall 
that is supposed to have been bnilt by the Jebusites, and 
close within the wall are old cisterns for securing rain 
water, which supplied the garrison. 
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I>en<>endiDfi> into the valley, ws ore carried back to i 
point in hiatorv fitUl more remote, when this deep yet wide 
space — like the Campus Martius at Rome — vas the scene 
of feasts and games aod of ao idolatrous festiv^ vhich_ 
WHS a camiTal of superstition and ferocity, for here t 
CnoiuuiiteB celebrated the worship of Moloch by hn; 
sacrifices — caumng their sons and daughters to ; 
* throufth the lire. With such associations it is not strange 
that the Valley of Hinnom had an evil name, as of a place 
aconrsed. When the Israelites became masters of Jerusa- 
lem, it waA made a receptacle for the o&al of the city which 
Was east forth to be burned, so that, as its smoke was con- 
tinually ascending, it was not an unlit type of the place of 
torment Looking down upon it is the "Hill of Evil Coun- 
eel, on which stood, according to tradition, the house of 
Caiaphas, to which Judas came to offer the betrayal of 
Christ Thus the very air seemed to whisper of treachery 
mid blood. At the present day the vaUey Bpeaka not of 
crime so much as of misery, for it is one of the places near 
Jerusalem where lepere sit by the wayside begging, the 
most wretched objects ever seen in human form, with 
bodies dying inch by inch and dropping away, while they 
Btretch out their mutilated hands for alms. 

Leaving the sulphurous atmosphere which may easi^^ 
be imagined to float over the Valley of Hinnom, as if itol 
««^a were still burning, we pass farther i-oimd the baee of ' 
"■^^n, and come suddenly ujjou a fountain of bright and 
J af'*''^''^^ water. This is Siloam, gushing out of the rock 
w'fl.- '"^^ "^ ^^^ "^''^ "^^ Ophel, which was once included 
|fcjj ^ the walls. The fijiring flows in such volume as to 
■■ad * ^'''Se " Pool," which supphes the village of Siloam, 
^en -fc^ ^bich the women come with their pitchers, and 
fiar. ft^ their clothes by the side of the spacious reeep- ■ 
I ^Jond this Pool of Siloam is another Bpiing called J 
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St, Mary's "Well, which ia fed from the same source, 
exploration having ebown them to be connected, nlthongb 
the distance under the rock is a third of a mile. Indeed, 
adTenturoua travellers, who do not mind stooping or even 
prostration, can make the passage. We preferred to leave 
it to the more supple and more nimble Arabs, who crouch 
like cats, and creep and crawl anywhere, nnder ground or 
above ground, in the heart of the earth, or up the side of 
a mountain, and for whom it is a common feat to go in at 
one entrance and come out at the other. Even while we 
were at the Pool, a swarthy fellow shot into the darkness, 
and ft few minutes later, as we stood at St. Mary's Well, he 
reappeared from the bowels of the earth, wet and dripping. 
This perpetual spring, rising in the very heart of Jerusa- 
lem, in the fuiibest recesses of ita rocky bed, and having 
tliis double outflow, must have been, when included within 
the walla, of priceless value to the ancient inhabitants, 
who in case of siege might othei-wise have perished by 
a water famine. To this the Psalmist refers with pious 
gratitude when he says, "There is a river the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High," 

In making the circuit of the city, another feature comes 
into view, which it is necessary to understand in order to 
have ft clear idea of the topography of Jerusalem. At the 
point where the Spring of Siloam issues from the rock, is a 
ravine descending into the valley, which cuts through the 
rocky plateau on wliich the city stands. This is tJie Tyro- 
pcean valley, which, running noi-th and south, cleaves the 
city in twain, dividing Mount Zion from Moimt Moriab, 
a gorge or chasm once spanned, though at some distance 
farther up the Tyropoaan, by a massive bridge, of which 
the huge base-stones still remain, over which King Solomon 
could pass from his palace to the Temple. 
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And now we sweep round the base of the hill, and 
leave the Valley of Hiimoin to enter the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, or of the Kedron — the Black Valley, as the latter 
name imports, from the rugged and rocky eidee which 
frown over the depth below. The point where the two 
valleys meet ia the lowest depression in the circuit of 
Jeruaalem, being sis hundred and seventy feet lower than 
the highest point on Mount Zion. 

As we pass up the Valley of the Kedron, we draw 
under the shadow (for it is afternoon, and the sun is in the 
west) of Mount Moriah, and of the walla which enclose the 
Temple area. Here they rise to their greatest height : for 
as Moriah descends by a sudden and almost precipitous 
slope, foundations had to be laid fai- below in the sohd 
rock, and the superstructure carried far above, to bring 
this angle of the area on a level with the rest of the 
plateau on which the Temple stood. Looking upward, a 
traveller who has come from Britain may he pardoned if 
he feels a tinge of regret at the absence of a feature which 
would give at least greater picturesqucness to the fortress- 
lite enclosure — a wish that it were mantled with the ivy 
which gives such beauty to the castle walls and cathedral 
towers of England. But it stands bare and naked under 
the burning Eastern sun. Its very height i 
and rendered less imposing, by the ruin that has a 
lutod itmnd its base, which now lies buried under the 
di^bris of ages, the wreck of the many sieges in which the 
ancient walls were thrown down. Explorers have exca- 
vated to a depth sufficient to determine that the wall at 

i Boutheaat«ru corner was over a hundred and fifty feet 
This was the piunat.'l6 of the Temple, from which 

f Lord Wds ttimitted to cast himself down. Throned on 

B height i-oBO the Temple of Solomon, with its 

of precious etones and its roof of gold. From 
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its poBition, it could be seen at a great distance. The men 
of Gad and of Reuben, who dwelt on the other aiae of the 
Jordan and of the Dead Sea, as they went up to the top of 
the mountains of Moab, saw the rifling aun reflected back 
from it ; and when the sun went down, the reflection from 
the other side of the city shone far away over the Mils 
towards the "Western Sea. 

But it was not the Temple alone to which the Jew 
turned with wonder and with pride. In the time of 
Solomon, when the Hebrew monarcliy attaiued its greatest 
splendor, Jerusalem was a city of palaces. As Mount 
Moriflii was covered with the Temple, so Mount Zion was 
covered with palaces, which from its greater height — 
over a hundred feet above Moriob — were seen at a still 
greater distance, and must have shown, in the light of the 
rising or the setting sun, with dazzling splendor. 

And now we discover where John found the imagery for 
the glowing pictui-es in the Apocaly2>se of the Mount Zion 
that is above, the New Jerusalem, that to his enraptured 
vision seemed to come down from God out of heaven. 
Those shining walls, that caught the first glimpses of the 
dawn, and on which lingered the last rays of evening 
twilight, may well have seemed no unworthy type of the 
heavenly battlements ; the Gate Beautiful of the gat€S of 
pearl ; and the whole majestic Temple to be outshone 
only by that Celestial City where there is " no temple," and 
which "has no need of the aun or of the moon to shine in 
it : for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb ia 
the light thereof 

As we sauntered along the slopes of the valley, we found 
that we were walking among the graves of the dead, many 
of whom, Israelites in race, had lived and perhaps died far 
from the land of their fathers, but had deaired to be buried 
under the walls of Jerusalem. 



ROUND THE WALI^. 

From St Stephen's gate we descended to the brook 
Kedron, and crossing it, climbed the Mount of Olives, 
wliich commanda the best view of Jenisalem ; and return- 
ing along the northern wall, past the Damascus gate, after 
an escuTBion of four hours, reentered the cii^ by the Jsfib 
Qate. 

Another day we made the circuit of the city on the top 
of the waUa, Dr. Post leading the way with the same 
elastic step with which he had climbed Mount SerbaL 
From this point of vantage we looked down into the inte- 
rior of the city, and saw how it was divided by the Tjro- 
pcBan Valley, not only into halves but into quarters, by aide 
ravines projecting east and west, so that Jerusalem may 
be said to stand on four — as Borne stands on seven — hills. 

Resting on the tower over the Damascus gat«, we 
looked northward over the more elevated ground on that 
aide of the city which has furnished the only approach for 
all the besiegers and conquerors of Jerusalem. There 
thread far and wide the hosts of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
captured the city and carried away the inhabitants to 
Babylon. The seventy years oi the captivity ia one of the 
sad and melancholy periods of Jewish history, so pathet^ 
ically and mournfully depicted in the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, From this long exile the descendants of those 
who had been carried away captive, returned to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. Centuries afterwards the city opened 
its gates to Alexander the Great. On the some high 
ground Titus marshalled the Bomon legions, and advanced 
his batteiing-rams to crush the walls. Later still it became 
the battle-ground of the Saracens and the Crusaders — of 
Salad in and Cceur de Liou. So does history pass before 
us as we stand on the towers of Jerusalem. 

Becalling this long succession of c:damit!e», I wondered 
not that the Israelites had such downcast and haggard 
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&ces. They seemed to carry on their very foreheads all 
the oppreesiona and cruelties which have smitten their 
race. And when I went to the Place of Wailing, and saw 
men and women, the old and the young, patting their heads 
againat the great foimdation-etonea of the Temple area, and 
bemoaning in bitter accents the fate of their city — "0 God, 
the heathen are come into thine inheritance ! " — in their 
cries and tears I seemed to see the woes of all the ages 
coming upon this generation. 

Contempt ceases where pity begins, and pity Boon 
changes to respect. No one can see the bowed heads and 
weeping eyes, and henr the sobbinga which many try in 
vain to repress, without a great tenderness of feeling for 
the unhappy Israelites, who after wandering up and down 
in the earth, have come back to Jerusalem to die. 

Nay, the very city itself takes on a new aspect, as it 
tells in its ruing the history of ages of destruction. I have 
spoken of the mire of the streets, which is at times almost 
unfathomable. But there is a history in the very soil 
beneath our feet, when we recall how it has been fought 
for by the Maccabees and other brave defenders ; 
" Heroes liave perished here ; 
'Tib on their tluat ye troad." 

Indeed the history of Jerusalem is written in its streets, 
from the days of Uzziah the King, when it was shaken 
with an earthquake, which cleft its rocky foundations, and 
Bbattered its massive walls. And what battles have raged 
round these walls ! Twenty-seven times has the city been be- 
sieged ! Babylonian and Assyrian and Egyptian in turn have 
come up against it, to be followed by Roman and Saracen, 
Crusader and Turk, who, one and aU, have laid waste the 
holy city, till more than once it has seemed as if there was 
not left one stone upon another that was not thrown down. 
Thus Jerusalem has been literally " laid on heaps," tih the 
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ancient city has been buried ae completely as Fompeii. As 
in Eome there is a city under the present city, so there are 
eight Jerusalems, lying one upon another, like the etrata of 
the roct-ribbed hills. They are rectoned thus ; 1, the city 
of the Jebositea ; 2, of Solomon ; 3, of Nehemiah ; 4, of 
Herod, which was destroyed in the siege by Titus in the 
year 70 ; 5, in the year 130 the Emperor Hadiian began to 
rebuild it, and it continued under the Eoman dominion to 
the time of the Mohammedan conquest ; 6, the early Mos- 
lem ; 7, the city of the Crusaders ; 8, the later Moslem, 
which still stands ingloriously on the wrect and ruin of all 
that have preceded it In the year 1244 the city was be- 
sieged for the last time. In walking about, we often passed 
under arches hardly above our heads, -which was explained 
by the fact that the foundations were far down in the earth : 
airches and walls are buried underground. Forty feet be- 
neath the Via Dolorosa are Eoman pavements, over which 
paesed the victorious legions nearly two thousand years ago. 
^u8 from the very beginning changes have been going on ; 
from century to century the city has been reconstructed by 
new creations, and buried again by new destructions, till 
the dust of Jerusalem is thick with the ashes of a hundred 
generations. Beflections like these cause us to lose the 
feeling of disgust in a melancholy musing and mourning 
over its decay. Its very wretchedness becomes — I will not 
say picturesque : that is too light a word—but mournfully 
suggestive, as we think of the tale it telle. " How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people I how is she become 
as a widow I she that was great among the nations I " With 
the crown taken from her head, and no son to restore her 
faUen greatness, it may be said of her even more than of 
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Am we came back from our escursionB day after day, I 
would trace them out on a map, and try to put in order 
-what we had seen, so as to reconstruct the holy city. Our 
hotel — the Mediterranean — -furnished a good point of 
observation. As it stood on Mount Zion — thiult of a hotel 
on Mount Zion ! — it looked down upon Mount Moriah, and 
into the Temple area, and indeed commanded a view of a 
large part of the city and of the surrounding country. 
From the upper story, which was open at one end like a 
veranda, I could toss a biscuit into the Pool of Hezekiah, 
which that wise Hebrew king constructed in the heart of 
the city to supply it with water, as Solomon had constructed 
the larger Pools which bear his name beyond Bethlehem. 
A little farther away is a vast endoaure which belongs to 
the Knights of St. John, and tells of the short century — 
only eighty-eight years— when the Crusaders were masters 
of Jerusalem. Turning to the east, one could take in at 
the same moment the Church of the Holy Sepulclu-e, where 
Christian pilgriniB were kneeling at their sacred shrines, 
and the Mosque of Omar, where devout Moslems were 
bowing, with their faces towards Mecca. Indeed this 
outlook commands a wider sweep, not only to the Mount 
of Olives, but far away to the mountains of Moab on the 
other side of the Dead Sea. 

But we have a nearer object to attract the eye, and 
touch the imagination. In front of the hotel is an open 
place, on one side of which stands the Tower of David- 
one of the oldest and best-preserved monumenta in Jerusa- 
lem. It is a massive Btrueture, with waUs of great strength 
and height, as if designed to be at once a watch-tower to 
oyerlook the city, and a castle for refuge and defence. It 
is still called the Citadel, and is garrisoned by soldiers. 
Though built by Herod, it bears the name of the Hebrew 
King, from an old tradition that David's Palace stood on 
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thJH very spot. Here was aa association to kindle our 
musiiiga, a» we sat on the balcony of our room in ihe 
OTcoing, and looked up to the gray old walls. The Paaa- 
orer is always at tlie time of the full moon, which was now 
flooding the holy city, and giving a strange, almost ghostly, 
appearance to its mekucboly ruins. As I sat there in the 
moonlight, there waa something in the Hcane " so sad and 
fair "—in the clouds that flew across the sky, and the night 
wind that moaned around the ancient Tower, and died 
away along the city walls — that set nay fancies in motion, 
Uke Bunyffii, " I dreamed a dream." Scenes of the past 
rose before me like visions of the night, and fioated away 
over the Judean hills. Kings and prophets seemed to 
rise out of their sepulchrea ; and of all the Hebrew kinga, 
he who reigned in yonder palace drew most near. Here 
he gave laws to his people, and perhaps as a warrior gave 
commands to his armies. From this royal house, it may 
be, he fled at the conspiracy of Absalom, and here returned, 
victorious but desolate. Here — perhaps on such a night as 
this — he looked out of the windows of his palace and sang 
"The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmsr 
ment showeth his handiwork." " When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest 
hjm ¥ " Here perhaps he breathed liia last, and when 
djTug gave to Solomon a charge which might serve for a31 
kings that should ever reign on the earth : " My son, know 
thou the God of thy father, and serve him witli a perfect 
t and with a willing mind. ... If thou seek him, Le 
U be found of tliee ; but if thou forsake him, he will caat 
e off forever." 

Snoh ajisociations might be multiplied to any extent. 
U ua ihould question the Eute of the Palace of David, none 
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will dispate that the Tover was built by Herod, and tbat if 
its upper part has been destroyed and rebuilt, at least the 
maaaiTe foundation-stones, to a height of some forty feet, 
were laid by the King who rebuilt the Temple, and whose 
pride was in rearing towers and palaces. It was standing 
when Christ walked these streets : he saw it a thousand 
times. It is quite probable that he passed it the last night 
that he spent on earth, on his way to the Cceuaculum, 
which is farther west on Mount Zion, where he kept the 
Passover with his disciples. The Paschal moon was shin^ 
ing then, as it is shining now, and perhaps he paused 
before this Tower to look np to it for the last time. The 
Tery next day a Eoman soldier standing on its top, and 
looking down on a scene that was going on just without 
the city waUs, might have been a spectator of the Crucifix- 
ion. He would have felt creeping over liim a shuddering 
horror at the mysterious darkening of the earth and sky, 
and felt the massive foundations under him reeling with 
the shock of the earthquake, when the rooks were rent and 
the graves were opened. In the destruction of Jerusalem 
this Tower was spared by Titus, and stood almost alone 
amid the mighty ruin ; and so it has remained, sometimes 
dismantled and broken, yet reconstructed ; and stiU it 
stands, and may stand until it sees our Lord coming again 
in the clouds of Heaven. — 

With such memories revived by walks about Jerusalem, 
and meditations in it, how can any one feel that a visit to 
it in any wise robs it of its charm ? Nay, rather that 
which was a dream is made a reality ; by familiarizing 
one's eyes with sacred localities, sacred events are recalled ; 
the life of our Divine Master becomes more real as we visit 
the city where he lived and died ; as we pass over the very 
paths once trodden by his blessed feet ; as we go to the 
Mount of Olives, where he so often knelt and prayed ; as 
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coming from Beihany, we pause at the spot where, '' when 
he was come near, he beheld the city and wept over it" 
These are helps, not hindrances, to our faith ; they make 
the New Testament^ in many portions of it» a new book to 
us. This it is to tread the streets of Jerusalem, until one 
comes to find pleasure in her stones, because out of these 
stones he can reconstruct the ancient city, from which came 
Beligion, flowing, like SUoam, out of the heart of the rock, 
and, like that, making glad the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabemades of the Most High. Here we trace to its 
source much that enters into modem history and modem 
civilization. A dty that has such mighty memories is not 
dead, but hying ; her very woes touch the hearts and the 
imaginations of men ; and thus she has a power oyer the 
world eyen in her ruins. 




CHAPTER n. 



JERUSALEM IN HOLT WEEK — THE ARMENIAN PATRI- 
ARCH JEWa AND MOBLEMS. 

For the greater part of the year Jerusalem is pro- 
nounced by most travellers "insufferably dull," Coming 
from the life and gayety of European capitals, they are 
oppressed by the utter stagnation of a city where there is 
no businesB or commercial life ; where there is not a single 
place of amusement, not a theatre, nor even a club ; where 
the mail comes but once a week, and there is not even a 
newspaper, except a little sheet in Hebrew — a, language 
with which they are not supposed to be familiar. 

But once in the year the sleepy old town awakes from 
its long bibematioD, as strangers from alax, from beyond 
the seas, come riding over the hills, and throng in at the 
Jaffa Gate. The Holy Week brings some ten thousand 
pilgrims, the greater part of whom find lodging in the 
numerous convents, while EngUshnten and Americans seek 
more comfortable quarters in the hotels. When we were 
at the Jordan, at the place of the Baptism, we met an Eng- 
lish party, and to our inquiry if there were any strangera 
in Jerusalem, a bold Briton answered in language more 
emphatic than elegant, that " it was ram-jammed full I " 
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However, througb the kind offices of the Aiaeric&ti Consu], 
-we found rooms at the Mediterranean Hotel, where we 
were made very comfortable for the eleven daja of our 
stay. 

In the divisionfl of the " Ecclesiaatical Tear," of coarse 
the first place ia given to Holy ^eek, which ia set apart to 
commemorate the events of our Saviour'a last week on 
earth : — beginning with Palm Sunday, which recalls hia 
entrance into Jerusalem, when the people spread palm 
'branches in the way — including hia last supper, betrayal, 
and cnicifiiion, hia " death and burial " — and ending with 
Easter, which witnessed his resurrection. This last event 
is the consununation of our Lord's earthly existence, and 
of course it is celebrated, with all the events leading up to 
it, in churches in which there is a great de^ of ceremony, 
with every art to make it impressive. It was to witness 
tliis display, in the very cradle of our religion, that we had 
timed our visit to Jerusalem. 

But if one would see the full pomp of religious cere- 
monial, he must go to Rome ; or rather, he should have 
gone in the old days, when the Pope was not " a prisoner," 
and could appear in the great pageants at the head of his 
court. It was thirtj-four years ago— in 1848, the year of 
the Kevolutions— that I made my first visit to Borne, and 
spent the Holy "Week, and never shall I forget with what 
pomp it was ushered in. On Palm Simday the Pope was 
to bless pnlms that were to be distributed to the faithful, 
for which he appeared in state. I was standing in the 
Piazza of St. Peter's, in a great crowd, when the Supreme 
Pontiff rode up in a coach with six horses, followed by 
a body of cavalry. [What a contrast to his Divine 
Master when he came from Bethany, descending the dope 
of the Mount of Ohvea, vrith no brilliant cortege, but simply 
riding on an ass — the meek and humble Prince of Peace I] 
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He Tvas carried into St Peter's on men'a shoidders, and 

after a while carried out, and then brought in again, 
and then carried out t^ain ! The Cardinals advanced 
to the foot of the throne, arrayed in costly ailks and 
furs, and knelt to kiss hie robe and receive the palms 
which he blessed ; whUe the orpan pealed, and the Pope'a 
choir, the finest in Europe, was heard tlirough every arch 
and aisle. At one point, when the voices sank low, and 
seemed as if wailing over the Saviour's dying agony, the 
Swiss Ghiards fell on their knees, bringing down their 
arms on the pavement so that the vast Cathedral rang 
again. The effect may be imagined of a scene so grand 
and mournful, with " the vast and wondrous dome " above, 
and the kneeling crowds below, hushed in breathless still- 
ness, while over them swept the wailing voices. Such a 
scene could not be witnessed anywhere on earth except in 
Rome — in St, Peter's, the grandest temple ever reared by 
human hands. 

To such pomp as this poor Jerusalem can make no 
pretension. And yet in one point it has the advant^e of 
Rome, in that " it has not the very images of the things, 
but the things themselves." One is near, if not upon, the 
very spot where the events transpired ; and in so far the 
power of association comes in strongly to aid and stimulate 
religious devotion. 

Desiring to witness at least the beginning of the im- 
posing services of Holy Week, I was in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at six o'clock on the morning of Palm 
Sunday. The Vice-Consul, with his cavsiss, led the way to 
the first gallery, from which I could look down on the 
whole scene. AJl the Christian communions in Jerusalem 
were present in gallant array — Latins and Greeks and Ar- 
menians, Syrians and Copts — bishops and priests bearing 
palm branches, such as were spread under the Master's 
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feet as he rode down yonder hill from Bethany on hia 
entrj- into Jeniaalem. To moke a more perfect repre- 
sentation of the nrir rinfll scene, the children sang hosan- 
nas. After the palm brant-hea had been duly blessed, they 
were passed about in the chureh and up into the gallery, 
not only to the comfort of true behevers, but for all who 
chose to purchase. An hour or two of this marching 
and chanting and incensing, sufficed for me, though the 
processions and benedictions were not ended till noon. 
But 8o soon as my curiosity was satisfied, I left the church 
for another service, wbicli seemed to me more in harmony 
with the spirit of devotion. The Protestant commonity 
in Jeniaalem is a very small one, yet to-day there were 
fltrangera from all parts of the earth, among whom were 
many of our own faith and language, vntix whom it was 
delightful to walk to the house of God in company. The 
English, church on Mount Zion was filled, as it is only in 
the Holy Week, by a congregation that included repre- 
sentatives even from the antipodes. A bishop from New 
Zealand preached from the text "And when he was come 
near, he beheld the city, and wept over it." In the front 
pew, under the pulpit, sat the young English princes, who, 
having made the circuit of the globe, had returned by way 
of the Bed Sea, and after a short stay in Egypt, had come 
to Jerusalem. The elder, the heir to the throne, who 
in hia name, Albert Victor, unites the names of both 
grandfather and grandmother, is tall and slender, with 
very much the figure that his father had when he visited 
America in 18(50. It was pleasant to see him joining in 
the singing, and responding reverently in the service, 
and thus conforming, at least in outward respect, to the 
worship of the Church of England, of which he is to be 
the royal head. The younger. Prince Greorge of "Wales, 
was looking alxiut, as if he were more interested in the 
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oongregatioii than in tiie service. He ie a, mere boy, but 
is a great favorite 'with, his shipmates for his brightness and 
gayetj. When the senice was ended, the princes -went out 
lirat. They were Tory simply dressed, with small, slouched 
hats, and pantaloons titmed up to keep them out of the 
mud. So far as one could judge from merely seeing them 
in public, they seemed to be good specimens of Toung 
England, and certainly produced n favorable impression 
on others than their own countrymen by their absence of 
pretension and unaffected simplicity. 

With Monday we were rested, and in a mood for seeing 
the sights of Jerusalem, or attending the services of Holy 
Weet. Our first visit was to the Armenian Convent The 
principal buildings of the modem Jerusalem are those 
erected by different Christian communions for their breth- 
ren in the holy city. If there are no princes in Jerusalem, 
the patriarchs may be considered as princes, and the con- 
vents are their palaces. The Armenian Convent covers 
many acres of ground, like one of the great ecclesiaflticftl 
bouses of Europe ; and includes within its ample walls not 
only the Convent proper, or Monastery, but the residence 
of the patriarch, and of tlie attending prieat.s, who form 
around him a kind of ecclesiastical court, and also places 
for the reception and entertainment of the annual pil- 
grims. Dr. Post wished to take me to the Convent to 
introduce me to the Patriarch, of whom he spoke as not 
only an acquaintance, but a personal friend, which I could 
well believe when I saw the way in which they fell into 
each other's arms and embraced in true Oriental style. 
The Patriarch lives in a good deal of state, as becomes one 
whose authority extends over one of the largest Christian 
bodies in the East As he did not speak English nor 
French, nor even Arabic, but only Turkish and Armenian, 
we had to converse witli him through an interpreter. But 



no barrier of language could intercept the warmth of Mb 
welcome. He was estremelj cotirteous, and offered us tbe 
hospitality of his Convent, wishing us to be liis guests for 
weets. It was ahnost embarrassing to receive this press- 
ing invitation from one whose graciousness of rammer was 
heig'htened by a charming presence, which made it hardly 
possible to refuse him. I felt that he was made to be an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. His form was portly ; hjs face be- 
nignant ; nor could there be a finer figure-head to appear 
in great ecclesiastical ceremonies, or to lead the proceaeiona 
in the Church of the Holy Septdchie. I cannot say that 
" On his brow lieliberatlon eat, 
And publiu care " : 
for indeed he seemed to have an easy time of it, 'while 
he was receiving the homage of the faithful, and bestow- 
ing his benediction. As we roue to take leave, he ac- 
companied us into the church, and had its treasures, in- 
cluding his own jewels and costly vestmenta, brought out 
for our inspection ; and when we took our depai-ture, he 
sprinkled us, according to an Oriental custom, with rose ■ 
water. Hardly had we rehirned to our hotel before a 
monk followed us, bearing a tray loaded with sweetmeats I 
What a dainty thing it is to be a Patriarch, scattering 
smiles, distributing bon-bons, and sprinkling rose-water! 
But I would not give the impression that he has no higher 
ideas of his holy office. His courtesy does not prevent 
his being a zealous bishop of his large flock. It is said 
that he preaches to the pilgrims of his creed, who come to 
Jerusalem (sometimes two or three thousand take up their 
quarters in the Convent) with great plainness and fidelity. 
Thus his character commands respect, while his welcome 
was of the sort that leaves a grateful feeling behind it^ 
He seemed to msh to keep me in memory, by requesting 
my photograph, which of course I blushingly declined. 




Dr. Post, however, appropriated it, and sent it to him ; 
and he retiomed the compliment by sending me his own 
handsome face, with his autograph, and a rosary which he 
had blessed, and which I keep, not for any mysterious 
virtue that it possesses, but ae a memento of an accom- 
pliahed dignitary of bis Church. 

Jerusalem ia a city of many races and many rehgions. 
If the degree of devotion is to be judged by the multi- 
pHoity of faiths and forms of worship, it must take high 
rant among cities, because of the reUgione which it em- 
braces in such number and variety. Here one may find 
the Jew in his synagogue, and the Moslem in hia mosque ; 
while the Christian community is divided between Latins 
and Greeks, Armenians, Sj-rians, and Copts, the increase 
to the popidation from travellers only adding to the con- 
fusion, as it ia made up of representatives of all the sects 
of Europe and America. 

Yet though the forms of reHgion be so many, Judaism 
is the mother of them all, and it is largely represented in its 
ancient capitaL One quarter of the city is set apart for the 
Jews, who come here from all parts of the world, and form 
a community by themselves. Generally they are poor, and 
are supported by the liberality of their richer brethren in 
Europe, They crowd together in the narrow streets on 
Mount Zion, and may easily be distinguished, not only by 
their peculiar physiognomies, but by their loug gabai-dinea 
and fur caps, from under which corkscrew curls, falling 
down theii' cheeks, give their faces a feminine and affected 
appearance. But one cannot look without respect on the 
representatives of on ancient race and ancient worship, 
I was in a reverential mood when I was presented to the 
Chief Kabbi, a venerable old gentleman, though not wear- 
ing the majestic air, any more than the sweeping robes, of 
the High Priest of the ancient Temple. We visited a 
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number of the aynagoguea, some of whicli are very ancient. 
One or two of tliem may have been standing — or their 
predecessors on the same sites — in the time of our Savioui-. 
It was not the hour of ser\dce, and but n few Israahtea 
were present, who were sitting about tables reading out of 
the books of the law, or of Ezra or Nehemiah, or other 
prophets. Such is their reverence for the law that thej 
have the Ten Commandments engraved on ailver, and bind 
it as a frontlet on their foreheads, cr on a silver scroll and 
embedded in the door-posts, which they kiss as they pass, 
as a devout Catholic dips liis fingers in holy water. But I 
did not observe in the synagogues the silent prayer and 
appearance of deep devotion which one so often sees in 
Catholic churches and cathedrals. 

Still mora interesting vras it to witness the celebration 
of the Passover, for which we were taken to one of the 
chief hospitals in Jerusalem. Of course the Hebrews 
whom we saw here vrere not of the highest social position ; 
they were all poor, or aged, or infirm, of a condition which 
made them fit inmates of an hospital. But their poverty 
did not abate their national pride or religious zeal, or the 
fervor with which they entered into the ceremony. One 
who has anything of the historical spirit cannot fail to 
be interested in a festival which dates back, not like our 
Thanksgiving, to the landing of the Pilgrims less tliMi 
three centuries ago, but to an event more than thirty 
centuries old — to that fatal night when the angel of the 
Lord passed through the land of Egypt and smote the 
first-bom, and the Israelites, who sprinkled blood on the 
door-posts of their houses, were passed by. 

The attendants were grouped about a long table, at 
which they read the acuount of the original Passover, and 
passages from the Psohna and the Prophets. I observed 
that they did not read in Hebrew, but in Spanish, and 
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learned tltat a large part of tlie Jews in Jerusalem are 
from Spain, who with the Jewa from Germany anil 
Pohmd, make up the great body of their racS who are 
here. The Spanish Jewa are of a euperior class to the 
wretched ■waniierers from the Norlli of Europe, who linve 
found their way back to Jerusalem to die. Their reading 
was relieved at intervaJa by partaking of a repast set 
before them, which, though it was of a rude aimphcity, 
(unleavened bread and a platter of bitter herbs,) as if 
prepared in haste for an army in flight, was ample in 
quantity, and of which they partook with hearty appetites, 
espeL-ially aa this frugal fare was made palatable by abun- 
dant potations, with which it ia a custom, 

" More honored in the breach than the obBervanco," 
to refresh themselves very freely. A Gatholia priest once 
quoted to me with relish the saying of a devout Iriahman, 
who wished to express hia gratitude for the mode of 
observance of one of the appointed fasts of the Church : 
" Blesain'a on the Council o' Triut, that it put the fastin' 
on the mate, an' not on the dbrinl; I " These 2>ions Hebrews 
seemed to be of the same mind, so that I was not much 
surprised to be told that the feast not seldom ended — aa 
what ore profanely called Christian feasts and festivals some- 
times end — ^by leaving the celebrants helpless on the floor I 
But one does not feel like bringing an accusation 
against a people that ore so poor and wretched. In viail- 
ing their hospitals and their' schools, I was glad to see that 
they were not forgotten by the rich Hebrew bankers and 
other wealthy Jews in the capitals of Europe. The Roths- 
childs and Sir Moses Montefiore especially, have distin- 
guished themselvea by their generous liberality towards 
their brethren. One must rejoice in anything thus done 
for a people and a city which are dear alike to every Jewish 
and every Christian heart throughout the world. 
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The 'Modem worship is more imposing than the Jewish, 

I can never hear unmoved the cry of the muezzin from the 

minaret widch calls the faithful to prayer, or see the robed 

figures turned towards Mecca, and bowed to the earth. 

The Moslems are masters of Jerusalem, and of all the 

sacred sites of the Holy City. Even the place where stood 

the Temple of Solomon, is now occupied by the Mosque of 

Omar. It is but a few years since all access was sternly 

forbidden ; no Christian could enter except at the risk of 

his life. "When Dean Stanley first visited Jerusalem, he 

could see into the Temple area only from the Mount of 

Olives, or from some other high point which looked down 

upon it. But even though he had to sketch from a distance, 

yet never was the picture more perfectly drawn than by 

the hand of this consummate artist Speaking of the 

Mosque of Omar, and the efiect of grandeur it gives to 

Jerusalem, he says : 

''From whatever point that graceful dome, with its beautiful 
precinct, emerges to view, it at once dignifies the whole city. And 
when from Olivet, or from the Gk)vemor*8 house, or from the north- 
east wall, you see the platform on which it stands, it is a scene 
hardly to be burpassed. A dome graceful as that of St. Peter's, 
though of course on a far smaller scale, rising from an elabo- 
rately-finished circular edifice; this edifice raised on a square 
marble platform, rising on the highest ridge of a green slope, 
which descends from it north, south, and east, to the walls sur- 
rounding the whole enclosure ; platform and enclosure diversified 
by lesser domes and foimtains, by cypresses and olives and planes 
and palms; the whole as secluded and quiet as the interior of 
some college or cathedral garden, only enlivened by the white 
figures of veiled women stealing like ghosts up and down the 
green slope, or by the turbaned heads bowed low in the various 
niches for prayer. This is the Mosque of Omar ; the Haram es- 
Sherif , * the noble sanctuary ' ; the second most sacred spot in the 
Mahometan world— that is, the next after Mecca ; the second most 
beautiful mosque — ^that is, the next after Cordova." 

This picture so beautiful he could only see at a distance ; 
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la fiDcloaure be was not permitted to enter. But he partly 
consoles himself for it by saying : 

"Iforonelelt ataioat disposed to console myself tor the exclu- 
BioQ by the additional Interest which the sight derives from the 
knowledge that no European foot, except by stealth or favor, had 
ever trodden within these precincts since the Crusaders were driven 
out, and tliat theii deep seclusion was as real bs it appeared. It 
needed no sight of the daggers of the tdack dendshes, who stand 
at the gate, to tell you that the Mosque was undisturbed and invi- 
olably sacred." 

But now the daggers of the black dervishes are 
sheathed, and though there may be scowling faces and 
muttered curses, still the gates which for six centuries 
were shut in the face of the -whole Chi-istian world, are 
thrown open, and we may enter the precincts which till 
recently were " inviolably sacred." We did not have to 
(tisguiae ourselTcs in Oriental costume, but wore our 
customary Frank dress, and walked in openly, " no man 
for bidding, ua " ; and when we came to the Moacjue itself, 
not only were the doors open, but the old custodian, with 
backsheesh in his eye, received us with a suppleneea 
and graciouaness that were truly Oriental Here is that 
famous rock, covered by the dome of the Mosque of 
Omar, which has so puzzled antiquoiians — whether it be 
the rock on which Abraham bound Isaac for the sacrifice, 
or the threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusite, where the 
plague was stayed. Fortunately the identity of the 
Temple area has never been doubted. True, there is a 
question as to the exact spot in it on which stood the 
Temple of Solomon, some placing it on the very site of the 
Mosque of Omar, others on that of the Mosque of Aksa in 
one comer of the large enclosure. There is also a ques- 
tion whether any part of the substructure remains from 
tha lime of Solomon. Sir Charles "Wilson, who made the 
Ordnance Survey, the resnlta of which have been pub- 
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liEthed by the Engliah Government in several large 
Toliimea, ia now iii Jerusalem, and tells me that he can 
find nothing earlier than the time of Herod. Captain 
"Warren, however, givea an earlier date to the lower 
courses of Cyclopean masonry iu the eastern wall, and to 
the huge foundation-atones at Eobinson'a Arch and the 
Place of Wailing, which ho asaigna to the time of Solomon. 
But even if they were of the architecture of Herod, they 
were etiinding in the time of Christ, so that the Temple 
area was substantially then as now. All this ground was 
familiar to the eyes and to the feet of our Lord. Here he 
stood and cried (perhaps seeing the hbationa of water 
brought in a golden vessel from Siloam), "IS any man 
tbirat, let him come unto me and drinli." Here waa one 
of the strong positions in the defence of Jeruaalem, into 
which burst the army of Titus on the fearful night that the 
city waa taken, when a soldier, iu violation of the express 
order of hia commander, threw a torch into the Temple ; 
and suddenly the captured city and the encirchng hills, 
and the sky itself, were Olumined by the mighty conflagra- 
tion. In that flame and smoke went down the hope of 
Israel for centuriea, and perhaps for millenniums. 

But the great interest of Jeruaalem during the Holy 
Week, is neither Jewish nor Modem, but Christian. While 
we have been making the circuit of the walls, or visiting 
moaquea or synagogues, the crowd of pilgrims within the 
gates has been, day after day, surging towarda one sacred 
spot — ^the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, within which are 
witnessed the grand ceremouiea at thia season of the Chris- 
tian year. But this is a subject by itaell 





THE CHTJROn OF THE HOLT SEPULCURF — FRET- 
WASHING I(Y THE GREEK PATRrARCH. 
StandiDg on the top of tlie Tower of David, ftnd look- 
ing down upon Jerufialem, one sees lying almost in the 
heart of the city an ancient architectural pile, whose dome 
coTers the holiest shrine in the Christian world. This is 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which includes within 
its walls both the rock of Calvary, on which our Lord was 
crucified, and the tomb in which his body was laid, and 
from which he rose on the third day. I am well aware of 
tiie disputes as to the identity of these sites. Certainly 
this could not have been the place of the Crucifixion, ii it 
was always, as now, in the heart of the city : for Jesus went 
forth bearing his cross, and suffered without the gate. 
And yet, in spite of allobjections, CoL Wilson, the American 
Consul, who has been here for several years, and made a 
study of the question, is very posilive in his conviction that 
the sites are genuine, and that Calvary and the Sepulchre 
are both properly included in the same enclosure. Many 
others, whose opinions are at least worthy of respect, agree 
with him. Further than stating what they think, I have no 
disposition to go : for howevei- the balance of probahdities 
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may seem to incline one way or the other, it must be very 
imaatiafactory to (liacusa a question which cannot be 
definitely settled till farther explm-ations have determuied 
the eiaot position of the second wall of Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the incredulity would not be so great if the 
difficulties were not multiplied by the multiplication of 
aitea : for not only ia the place of Calvarj' fixed here, and 
of the Sepulchre, but all of the minor sites that can be in 
any way connected with these, each of which is identified 
with the utmost precision : such as the very spot where our 
Lord was mocked ; where he waa scourged, with a frag- 
ment of the column to which he waa bound ; where he was 
nailed to the cross ; where the soldiers cost lots for his rai- 
ment, and tlie women anointed hia body ; the stone which 
was rolled from the door of the Sepulchre, and on which 
the angel sat ; and the spot where Christ appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, Thua at every step one finds some new site, 
till the Church becomes a kind of sacred museum, in which 
objects the most diverse are gathered together. It seems 
highly improbable that even its broad roof could cover so 
many spots of sacred interest. The number ia too great 
to be included even within its omple walls. It could hardly 
be explained except on the theory of miraculous interposi- 
tion, that all these sites should be grouped in one circum- 
ference ; and the attempt to bring them together throws 
an air of suspicion over the whole, as if it were all a moni- 
ish fable and superstition. 

Some are so shocked and disgusted at the fablea that 
are told of these " holy places," that they caimot visit with 
pleasure any spot which tradition has invested with sacred- 
noBS, because of the snperatitious fancies and foUies with 
which it ia sure to be connected. Even my dear Dr. Post 
feels this so ah-ongly that he turns away from holy shrines 
with an instinct of aversion, aa from impostures which 
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in many cases are bo gross that no pains ore token at 
concealment. 

But for my part, I am not careful to answer in these 
things, for if that which is assumed be not established — 
even if the identity be more than doubtful— ^jtill there is 
an association which of itself gives interest to the spot, 
and a great power over the imagination. A church which 
the tradition of the whole Christian world for sixteen 
hundred years has accepted as the place of bui-ial of our 
Lord — for the possession of which great wars have been 
waged — ia at least a historical monument of the deepest 
interest. The Crusades were undertaken to recover the 
Holy Sepulchre, which was beheved to be within the walla 
of this church. A sanctuary to recover which Europe and 
the East were at war for a century, must be regarded as 
one of the historical buildings of the world, and cannot be 
approached without a feeling of veneration. 

But more than that, it has not only historical interest, 
but religious interest. Whether it be the spot of our 
Lord's entombment, or no, yet the very belief invests it 
with a tender interest. The association makes it sacred ; 
it has been consecrated by the faith and hope, by 
the tears and prayers, of generations. As such I enter 
it with a feeling of reverence, if not of devotion, and 
stand with uncovered head amid the throng of kneeUng 
worshippers, 

Although the Holy Week begins with Palm Sunday, 
the more impressive services do not commence till Thurs- 
day, the anniversary of that last Passover which our Lord 
kept with his disciples the evening before his death. His 
betrayal by Judas on tiiat night was the beginning of his 
"Passion," which gives Holy Week the name of Passion 
"Week. From this moment the interest deepens as the 
scene darkens. The darkness deepens till the Lord of 
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glory expirea, wlien it is the midnight of the world ; and 
this darknesa hanga lite a pall over the earth till the 
morning of the third day, when as the suu riBes in the 
East, the Son of Man rises from the tomb. Thus within 
titree Acy, the mind passes ^aa did the minda of the 
disciples when waiting in fearful suspense- — from the 
depths of despair to the height of joy. 

Thursday morning I had gone to the American Consul's 
to listen to the chain of proofs which he had kindly offered 
to give me, for the faith that is in him in regard to the 
identity of the principal aites in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, He ia a full beUever, and supports his position 
with an array of learning which I was quite unable, even 
if I had been disposed, to answer. [He afterwards went 
with me to the Church itself, and to the Porta Jmliciaria, 
on the Via Dolorosa, to point out local indications which 
satisfied him of the truth of his position.] 

While listening to this most interesting explanation, 
Dr. Post came in haste to bid me come instantly to see the 
crowd gathering to witness the Washing of Feet by the 
Greek Patriarcli. This is one of the sights of Holy Week 
in Jerusalem that must not be omitted. We hastened 
across the street, and down the steps into the court, where 
we found a great concourse in a state of excitement, in 
which there was apparently more of curiosity than of devo- 
tion. Not only was the open space packed witi a dense 
mass of human beings, but the roofs of the adjoining build- 
ings were covered ; every window was full of eager faces ; 
indeed swarthy fellows, vrith strong hands and nimble feet, 
were climbing to every capstone or projecting bit of wall 
on which a monkey could sit, to look down on the strange 
scene. In the centre of tlie open square was a raised plat^ 
form occupied by a dozen priests or pilgrims, who were 
^raiting, npt apparently in a mood of devotion, but in that 
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flutter of excitement wliich may be seen round the gailerieB 
at Yale or Harvard on Commeucement Day. It was a 
grafld spectacle, in which they were actors, and they 
enjoyed for their little hour being made conspicuous. 
After long waiting a stir in the crowd announced the ap- 
proach of the Greek Patriarch, who, with all the pomp and 
dignity of Eastern ceremoniaJ, in vestments covei'ed with 
gold and fairly weighted with jewels, was ushered to his 
seat, where he appeared as our Lord, while " the twelve " 
who satronnd him personated the Apoatles. In this sacred 
drama each one had his separate part It was easy to 
distinguish John, the beloved disciple, as he leaned on the 
bosom of hie Lord. All these tender scenes, best imagined 
in the shades of evening, in the still upper room, were 
dragged into the garish light of day, to be made a spectacle 
to the gaping multitude. When it came to the feet-wash- 
ing, the Patnarch, laying aside his costly vestments, girded 
himself with a towel, in imitation of his Divine Mister, and 
began to wash the feet of those who represented the Apoa- 
tles — and not only waabed them, but kissed themt Wh.en 
he came to Peter, that ardent and impulsive, but somewhat 
refractory. Apostle went into frantic demonstrations, as if 
he would forbid such an act of humiliation on the part of 
his Lord — a resistance which was at last overcome, and he 
yielded with well-feigned reluctance. 

When all was over, the Patriarch retired to Ma Convent 
to rest after his fatigues. An hour or two later we called 
by appointment for an interview, and were told that " His 
Beatitude " was taking bis repose. However, he soon 
Bwoke from his slumbers, and appeared in his grand saloui 
smiling and gracious. Of course all well-bred travellfcia 
treat him with the respect due to his high of&ce ; but I 
could not quite repress a secret thought that it was a Httie 
out of character for one who had taken the chief part in 
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such sacred scenes, to be making pleasant speeches to the 
ladies, and clinking glasses with the gentlemen I 

After the interview, we walked in the garden, among 
the orange trees, and thought what "a sweet thing" it was 
to be a Patriarch, with no children to look after, unlesa be 
regards as such the members of his spiritual household. 
And if any of them appear unruly, they are easily disposed 
of : for not far away is the Convent of Mar Saba, to which 
a turbulent eccleaiatic can be "advised" to retire for 
meditation and prayer ; and if a longer withdrawal from 
the world be thought for his spiritual benefit, be may be 
counselled to foHow the example of Paul, and spend three 
years in Arabia, among the cliiis of Sinai. I could not for- 
got our old friend, the Archimandrite of Jerusalem, at the 
Convent of St Catherine, who, I doubt not, is there yet, 
and will remain so long as " His Beatitude " may think 
best to keep him there. The sleek Patriarch is a perfect 
autocrat in bis spiritual dominion, and can banish at his 
will any wretched priest or monk who may incur his dis- 
pleasure. It seemed uncharitable to think that this smil- 
ing old man might conceal under his soft raiment a heart 
as hard and cruel as ever sent a heretic to the prison of 
the Inquisition. I say not that it is so ; he may be a very 
Mnd-hearted man. But there is notliing in his position to 
prevent his playing the tyrant as fully as any Turkish 
pasha. Here is the danger of ecclesiastical power : it is 
the paw of the Hon, soft to the touch, but with a terrible 
gripe to crush and to destroy. 

What a contrast to this scene was the communion at 
the Enghsh church, ivhich is always celebrated on Thurs- 
day evening of Holy Week — " the same night in which he 
was betrayed." It was a help to our thoughts that we had 
just paid a visit to the Ccenaculum, which is on Mount 
Zion, and not far away, the chamber in which, according 
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to tradition, onr Lord kept his last Passover with Ma 
disciples. It may indeed be on the site, but certainly this 
pillared ball is not the " upper room " : for it is in a style 
of arcbiteetui-e untnown in the time of our Saviour. The 
arches which eupport tho ceiling are not Eoman, but 
Gothic, giving the room the appearance of a monks' 
refectory in an old English abbey. This indicates that it 
is of a date not earlier than the time ot the Crueadera. 
Still a visit which recalled the event conlcl not but deepen 
the impression of the service that waa to follow. Listening 
to the reading of the account of the original institution, 
we seemed to heax tlie Master's voice saying "Do this in 
remembrance of me." After an earnest discourse by 
another Australian bishop, the communion was cele- 
brated ; and it was a touching thought that we were 
partaking of the Last Supper in Jerusalem on the very 
night on which oui- Lord was hetrayed, and not far from 
the spot where he sat down witli the twelve. 

After the service in the church, Dean Howaon of 
Chester (so well known in America by the admirable 
work, Conybeare and Howson'a Life and Travels of St. 
Paul) and a few others went out to the Mount of OUves, 
and there — a httle above the enclosed Garden of Geth- 
semane, antl nearer, as they thought, to the exact spot, 
under some ancient ohves — read the story of Chiist'a 
agony in the Garden, and knelt and prayed where ho had 
prayed before them. It was a moment long to be remem- 
bered. "Who that haa once heard can ever forget how 
Antoinette Sterling uaed to sing 

■' 'Tla miiioight, and. on Olive's brow 

Tho star la dimmed that latBly shone ; 
"Tis midnight, and on Olive's brow 

The suffering Saviour praya alone " ? 
Such memories now returned with the place and the 
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hour. It was a strange, ■weird scene, the lights shining 
through the trees, recalling that night when Juilfls and the 
bond of soldiers came "with limteniB" along this same 
slope. Just aa they closed their service, the full moon-^ 
the Paschal moon — rose above the crest of OHvefc, and 
shone down into the Valley of the Kedron, and on the gray 
old walls of the city beyond. 

Good Friday is celebrated in a manner peculiarly 
Oriental It is natural that the hearts of devout pilgrims 
should be stirred at finding themselves on the very day of 
the Crucifixion on the spot whei-e it took place, and that 
they should desire to recall in some impressive form a 
scene so grand and awfuL But the method taken is more 
fitted to dispel than to deepen the impression of solemnity. 
It is a kind of "Passion Play," which is bo forced and 
imnatural that it has not at all the pathos of that at Ober- 
Ammergau, where the mournful scenes are depicted by 
simple and devout peasants amid the sombre surroundingB 
of the Bavarian Alpa There it is a man who pei-sonatea the 
Christ, and who is lifted on the cross in an attitude which 
shows extreme bodily tension and suflering, from which 
he is often taken down in a swoon. But here there is no 
quivering flesh and blood, but only a wooden figure, which 
is mocked and scourged, and into which are diiven the 
nails, and which is then lifted upon the cross, and after- 
wai'ds taken down and borne to the "Stone of Unction" 
to be anointed for burial, and placed in the sepulchre. 
The effect may be imagined in a church filled with a dense 
crowd, whose upturned faces are eager and excited. At 
each pause in the tragic scene a brief sermon is delivered, 
so that in the whole there arc half a dozen in ua many 
different languages. Such a mingling of the theatrical 
with the religious is well fitted to rouse the superstition 
and famaticiam of the spectators, but not to leave a lasting 
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impiesaion of the awful event 'wMcli it ie intended to com- 
memorate. 

Wliilo these demoiiBtratioiis were more painful than 
Bolemn, there waa one silent recognition of the day that 
■waa Tery impreaaive— the flags were hung at half maatl 
TMa I had uever seen before in any of the cities of Chris- 
tendom, and that drooping symbol told the atorj' of death. 
as no words could tell it. It waa as if the Lord had just 
expired on the cross ; as if has body had just becu laid iu 
the sepulchre, and the ilisciplea wore looking into one 
another's faces in speechless sorrow — a spectacle which 
might well touch the hearta of all beholders, not only with 
sympathy but with awe; as in the oiTginul scene, "the 
people that came together to that sight, beholding the 
things that were done, smote their breasts and retm-ned." 
The commemoration of such eTcnte awakens a feeling 
which, aeeta rehef in worship and iu prayer. Again the 
Engliah Church preaented a welcome place of retreat, 
where Dean Howson preached an excellent sermon from 
the test " The inscription was written in Hebrew, in Greek, 
and in Latin," from which he drew ft lesson most fitting to 
the day, that the very words ahove our Saviour's drooping 
head, though undesigned by the Roman soldiers who placed 
them there, being in different languages, indicated that the 
offering which he then made was not for one nation only, 
but for men of all tongues and climes, for aU the tribes 
mid kindreds of manMud. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEK FIRE, SUPPOSED TO BE LIGHTED BY 
THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

The great day of the Holy Week in Jerusalem is not, 
as in Rome, Good Friday, the Day of the Crucifixion ; nor 
Easter, the Day of the Resurrection ; but the day between, 
Saturday. Then the scene of suffering is over : the long 
agony has ended in deatL No more can the disciples 
gather round their beloved Master ; no more can they hear 
his voice, saying " Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me." He is gone to the grave. 
It is the hour and the power of darknesa At this moment, 
when darkness covers the earth, fire from heaven descends 
to reillumine the light that has been extinguished. As of 
old the Holy Ghost descended in tongues of fire on the 
heads of the Apostles, so now does a heavenly flame flash 
from above to kindle the torches of the faithful who are 
waiting to receive it, and to cast light again upon a dark- 
ened world. 

Such is the theory, and such the ceremony witnessed 
r\'( ry year in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. So gross 
is 11 10 imposture that long since the Latins refused to have 
uiiytliiiig to do with it ; and the Greeks, while they 
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continne the observance, are forced to disclaim its mirac- 
uloua pretensions. Wlien the Patriarch received lis with 
such henignity, an inqiiisitiTe American might have felt 
tempted, to seek enlightenment on this point, but we could 
not 80 far disturb Uis calmnfss as to ask such troublesome 
questions. But the priest who officiated as his interpreter, 
said to ua privately that His Beatitude did not claim for it 
a miraculous, but only a symbolic character. Yet he knew 
very well that whatever explanations he might give to 
travellers, the people did believe in the holy fire in its most 
literal interpretation ; that it camo from heaven ; and that 
this, and this alone, led them to regard it with sueh awe. 
The Patriarch may wash his hands, lite Pilate, and protest 
that be is innocent, but he lends his name and presence to 
one of the most shameless superstitious of modem times. 

How great is the credulity of the people ia shown by 
the fact that they regard it as an object of envy and 
ambition to bo the Jirst to catch the sacred flame, and are 
willing to pay for the privilege. It ia put up at auction, 
being cried aloud in the church by a priest, who asks 
" Who will part with earthly goods to obtain a heavenly 
inheritance ? " On this occasion a wealthy Armenian was 
the highest bidder, paying sixty pounds for the first place I 
Is it to be supposed that one of this thrifty race, which has 
the reputation of always looking out for the main chance, 
would throw away such a sum for a torch Ht by a lucifer 
match? No ; he believed that it was lighted by the same 
Holy Ghost who descended in tongues of fire on the 
Apostles. The fame of this keen rivahy for the heavenly 
prize went abroad in Jerusalem, and added to the eager- 
nesa to be present. Dr. Post had left that day for Jaffa, 
to lake the steamer for Beirut, being obhged to return 
to his family and his CoUcge ; bo that I was alone, and 
should not have dared to venture into such a crowd, but by 
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the kiDdness of the Conaiil, I ■««« accompanied on this, aa 
on other occasions, by a potent protector, in the person of 
the cavasfl. \'\Tioever haa been in tho East has had 
frequent occasion to exclaim. Great is the cavEisa I This is 
the attendant of an official — a sort of body-guard, who 
goes before him and clears the way, and who in outward 
appearance is a much more imposing figure than hia 
master. He was got up in grand costume, with baggy 
trousers and braided coat, and carried in his band a huge 
truncheon loaded a#the bottom, whioh rang as he struck it 
on the pavement, a sign that somebody was coming ; and 
a warning to " everybody," that was not " somebody," to 
get out of the way. This cavaas was a slrikhg character in 
more ways than one, for he did not hesitate to give, if not a 
blow, at least a Tigoroua push, to any one who did not 
move fast enough. The crowd, packed as it was, opened 
right and left, thinking no doubt that it was some grand 
personage, a Governor or a Paaha, who was walking with 
majestic presence behind. If they had only known that it 
was only a private American citizen ! Not for the world 
would I let them into the secret, but walked with head 
erect and unmoved countenance, as if I were a sovereign, 
(as I am : are not all Americana Bovereigns ?) and their 
marks of reverence were but the just and proper recog- 
nition of my personal consequence ! 

And so, following this majestic creature, he led me 
through the court and into the church, where the soldiers 
kept a passage clear. We stepped quickly tluxjugh till we 
reached the foot of a stair which led up into a gallery. 
There are several galleries, one above the other, which, aa 
they afford commanding positions, are kept for invited 
or for travellers who pay for reserved seats. Above 
a stood a group of dignitaries of the Church of England, 
tnong whom shone the face of good Dean Howson. I was 
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in wliat would be called in a theatre " the first tier," just 
opposite the Chapel of the Holy SeptJchre, where I ha<l 
paid half a napoleon (two dollars) tor a front seat, from 
which I looked down on the whole scene. 

And what a scene it was I To say that the church was 
fall, conveys no idea of the compact mass that was wedged 
into it. I find it difficult to estimate the capacity of a 
building which is neither square nor round, nor confined 
within four walls, but runs off into aide chapels and pas- 
sages. It is said that altogether it >will hold over sis 
thousand. As tliis was the great spectacle of the week, 
of course the pilgrims— at least the Greek pilgrims — were 
anxious to see it. Hundreds had slept in the church all 
night to keep their places for the next day. In the rear 
of the galleries were heaps of blankets, on which they 
had snatched a brief repose. And when to this was added 
the entrEince from without, the crush was tremendous. 
The Turkish soldiera tried to keep back the incoming 
multitude, but in vain. Such was the fever of excitement 
that it could not be restrained. In it rolled like a tide, 
surging in every direction, with a noise like the roaring of 
the sea. 

The timault and the uproar could only be compared to 
that at some mass meeting orpolitical convention. Instead 
of the great assembly being hushed in awe, the body of 
those on the pavement of the church were singing aa in 
chorus. " What mean these yfU-A voices 1" 1 asked of one 
of the attaches of the Consulate who stood beside me. " It 
is the Greeks," he answered. "And what are they say- 
ing? " (for I heard the same words oft repeated.) "They 
are singing ' This is the tomb of oiu" Lord who redeemed 
ns by his blood I ' " So far well, and if the voices were 
loud and piercing, still they might be taken as the irre- 
pressible outoiy of faith, as when the multitude shouted 
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HosoQiiaa. But hark what follows : " We are happy, 
the JmtiB are mi*«raWe .' " The jubilant straina of the Greets 
■were mingletl with that hatreil tif another race and another 
religioQ which ia a part of their " orthodox faith " ; at_the 
very moment of their exultation at being redeemed by the 
Saviour'a blood, their mouths were filled with oureing and 
bitterness. It seemed that they could not express their 
own religious joy without intermingling with it their ha^ 
tred of others. It was said that if a Jew had dared to 
show his head within the church at that moment, he would 
have been torn in pieces, unless he had been rescued by 
the Turkish soldiers. 

Looking down upon this mass swaying to and fro, I 
was in terror lest some of the weaker ones in the crowd, 
unable to keep their standing, should be thrown down and 
trampled under foot. It is not an infrequent occurrence 
that persons suffer great bodily injuries, and that some ore 
even crushed to death. The chief struggle was around the 
Chapel of the Sepulchre, which was to be the scene of the 
Bupematural display. The Chapel has on Its side a large 
round opening, like a port-hole, through which would be 
thrust the flaming torch that was lighted from heaven ; 
and the great object was to be near this holy aperture, so 
as to be the first to snatch the sacred fixe. Foremost of 
those who pu.'jhed towards tide spot were a number of 
young men, with bared arms and legs, stripped as for a 
race. As they came forward, the soldiers tiied to push 
them back, and I was fearful that to the scene of crushing 
would now he added the more horrible spectacle of fight- 
ing in this holy place. It is not uncommon for the soldiers 
and the pilgrims to come to blows. Indeed on one mem- 
orable occasion, in 1834, there was a conflict, in which 
three hundred were tilled, and the pavement ran with 
blood. But the men stood their ground, and i 
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momeiita kept up an ftltercation with the officers, in which 
I surmised that they were explaining that they were either 
representatives of the rich Armenian who had bought the 
first place, or men who had themselves paid for the next 
places, and so had a right to be there — points which the 
Turks at last got into their dull heads, and yielded a little, 
and allowed the persistent devotees to come up closer till 
they could hug the very walls ; and here they stood, cling- 
ing to the marble till the fire from heaven should descend. 
At length order was in some degree restored, and the 
crowd pushed back by the soldiers, so aa to open a circular 
space round the Chapel of the Sepulchre, and then entered 
a series of processions. First came the Greek Patriarch, 
followed by his clergy in their most gorgeous robes, car- 
rying banDera and chanting tho litanies. Thus moving 
with slow step to the sound of their solemn music, they 
cirded three times round the Holy Sepulchre. Nest came 
the Armenians, whose Patriarch outshone his Greek bro- 
ther in the splendor of his episcopal costume ; and then 
the other Oriental sects — the Copte, the Syrians, and the 



The processions ended, there came the supreme mo- 
ment, when the Greek Patriarch entered the Holy Sepul- 
chre. All lights were extinguished, and the church was in 
darkness. Then for the first time there was silence. The 
whole vast assembly stood breathless, while the Patriarch, 
having like the High Priest entered into the Holy of 
Holies, was bowed in prayer. It was a moment of eager 
expectation. In this deep stillness, out of the darkness 
suddenly the Ughfc appeared. From where I stood, I saw 
the first faint glimmer within the recess. Long arms had 
been stretched within the aperture to grasp it, and in an 
instant it flashed in the eyes of the great assembly, those 
who seized it first holding it aloft in triumph. Then fol- 
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loved a scene which defies description. A hundred arms 
were outelietched to catch the fire, and in an inHtaiit it flew 
from hand to hanil, till in a space of time so brief that it 
seemed almost instantaneous, the whole building -was 
aflame. From below the torches were passed up into the 
gollories, and were flashed in our faces. The ladies shrunk 
buck lest their di-eases should be caught We all seemed 
to be iu danger. Perhaps we were to be offered up as 
sacrifices on an altar. As Nero bound the Christiana to 
columns, and smeared them with pitch, and set them on 
fire to light the Impei'iol gardens, so we might in the eatae 
way obtain the honors of martyrdom ; or we might perish, 
not alone, but with the venerable church itself as a funeral 
pile : for indeed for a few moments I felt a degree of alarm 
lest the ancient shrine should take tire, aa gallery above 
gallery was in a blaze, while the dome was filled with 
smoke as with a cloud of incense. 

Nor was tlie illumination confined within the walls. 
Torches were passed without to the vast crowd waiting in 
the court. The men whom we had seen round the Holy 
Sepulchi'e stripped for the race, were torch-bearers, and 
now bounded away through the city streets, and out of the 
gates, speeding over hill and valley to carry the sacred 
flame to distant hamlets and homes scattered among the 
hills and valleys of Judeo. These torches are precious 
heirlooms to the pOgrims. After being hghted for a time, 
they ore extinguished, but kept witli reUgious care, to be 
relighted again only at a bridal or a burial When the 
time comes that a service for the dead is to be prepared, 
they are placed like candles upon the altar, so that those 
who, having once made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, now 
make a longer pilgrim^e, may be said to be hghted to the 
grave by torches first kindled by fire from heaven. 

The spectacle was over. We had been in the church 
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nearly four hours, but it was a long time before the crowd 
dispersed) bo excited were they by this miraculoua descent 
of the Holy Ghosts As I widked slowly away, I waa in a 
Bad mood at such a representation oF Christianity in the 
craiile of our religion. Waa there ever a more melancholy 
exhibition of human foUy, and foDy associated with some 
ol the worst passions of our nature? Fanaticism and 
superstition go together. One form of madness leads to 
another, and religious enthusiasm, imcontrolled, lends itself 
to hatred, mEtLice, and bH uncharitableness. It is the same 
thing the world otct, in aU ages and all countriea. The 
crowd that fiUed the theatre at Ephesus, and shouted 
" Great is Diana of the Epheaians I " was not a whit more 
frenzied with the fanaticism oE superstition, than the Greeks 
whom I saw in the evening (when I came again before the 
church was filled, and when there was space to move 
about), actually running round the Holy Sepulchre like 
demons, shouting " O Jews ! Jews ! your feast is a feast of 
devils or of murderei-s, hut our feast is the feast of Christ!" 

As it happened, that same afternoon I went to the 
Temple area, and the change waa very great from the scene 
I had witnessed to the quiet of this peaceful spot. As we 
entered the gate, the muezzin waa calUng the faithful to 
prayer. All was stiU, as became a place of worship. In the 
seclusion of the sheltered enclosure, and the reverent man- 
ner of those whose heads were bowed in prayer, there waa 
something far more in harmony with the spirit of devotion 
than what we Lad juat seen, and I could not hut think that 
for religious worship the Mosque of Omar presented a 
favorable contrast with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The next morning was Easter, and the day was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells. This indeed was appropriate, 
that joyful sounds should herald a joyful event. Such public 
recognition sometimes is very effective, as it was in another 
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way two days before, when the flags were hung at half 
mast on Good Friday. From that hour a pall of darkness 
hung over the world. But now it seemed as if the world 
began to breathe again, as this morning peal awoke the 
echoes of the neighboring hills. Listening, I thought how 
joy answered to joy from one hiU-top to another, from city 
to city, and from land to land ; how the peal in Jerusalem 
was answered by that in Rome ; and in every capital and 
every cathedral, in a thousand temples, were repeated the 
tidings of joy. In Eussia, in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
friends meeting in the streets rush into each other's arms, 
embracing and exclaiming "The Lord is risen I *' So does 
this one event send joy to the ends of the world. 

With Easter the religious celebrations came to a close, 
and immediately the pilgrims began to depart Passing the 
Greek Convent, I saw a procession preparing for its home- 
ward march. The next morning the different companies, 
representing different countries and Churches, were stream- 
ing over the hills ; while CooFs tourists, piled into waggons, 
went rattling down the road to Jaffa. The Holy Week 
was ended. 
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A SOLITARY WALK PROM GETHSEMANE TO 
CALVARY, 

I£ the services of Holy "Week Tvere all that Jerusalem 
had to offer, it would he hardly worth the while to cross 
the seas on a pilgrimage to the Holy City. Ah ia Kome, 
80 in Jerusalem, the form has killed the spirit, and services 
designed to recall the most tender scenes in the life of onr 
Divine Master, ai-e made the occasion of theatrical display. 
Such exhibitions may he entertaining, but they are not 
edifying ; we may have our curiosity escited and gratified, 
and yet at the same moment we are inexpressibly sadden- 
ed, at such caricatures of what we hold most sacred. The 
impression is that of any other dramatio spectacle ; there 
is nothing that sinks into the mind and heart, to remain an 
assurance forever of the great reaUties here commemorated 
— nothing to make one a more beUeving disciple of Him 
who lived and died and rose ^ain. Indeed if I were to 
end here, I should almost be of Mr. Spurgeon's opinion, 
that it were better to be content with the Life of ChriHt as 
we have it in the Gospels, than to try to reproduce it among 
tile hills and valleys of Judea. 

And yet it is not to he inferred that there is nothing to 
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be found in Jerusalem that can minister to feith or to 
devotion. For this one needs to detacli himself from the 
round of celebrations, froTn legends and traditions, and 
■wander alone, with his New Testament in his hand, in the 
paths which his Master trod. Jerusalem in its surround- 
inga is the same as it was two thousand years ago. The 
hiUs are all here. The mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem as they were when David from his palace on Mount 
Zion cast his eye round the horizon, and found in their 
everlasting presence the emblem of God's fiiithfulness. 
And having gone thus far with the crowd of pilgrims to 
the great Festivals, perhaps my readers will be willin g to 
accompany me when I take my wallis about Jerusalem 
alone. 

The impressions of a traveller depend on a variety of 
causes, chief of which is his own temperament, or it may be 
some passing mood, whether he is gay or sad, buoyant with 
hope, or depressed by disappointment. The causes are 
wholly personal, and of interest to no one but himeell 
Tet these peculiar moods prepare bim to receive peculiar 
impressions. Jerusalem is a very different place to bim 
who comea burdened with a great sorrow, from what it is 
to him who comes in the lightness of heart of tile ordinary 
traveller. Wherever one may go, he drags the past behind 
bim : and all he sees is colored by his own secret thoughts 
and memories. Some years since I made a journey round 
the world, seeldng relief from the oppression of a great 
sorrow- But I found that though a traveller may fly to the 
ends of the earth, he cannot escape fi-om himself. Wherever 
I Trent, a shadow darkened every landscape, and an under- 
tone of sadness mingled even with the voices of nature, 
with the singing of birds as well as the sighing of the wind 
or the moaning of the sea. When I reached the other 
hemisphere, it seemed as if the past must drop away 
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(how could America touch me in the heart of Asia ?) ; yet 
at Calcuttft cams the anniversary of the saddest event of 
my life, and in an instant all its bitter meraoriea came 
back again. Though a giiest with friends, I could not hear 
even the lighted room or the cheerfiil company, but went 
out upon a halcouy and sat for hours alone in the moon- 
hght. All round the great city lay silent as if buried in 
slumber ; even the trees stood motionless in the breathless 
stillness of the tropical night : only the leaves of tho palms 
were gently stirred by the evening wind. The Winter was 
but just over and gone, but already the fervid sun bad 
brought the fulness of the Springtime, the season when De 
Quincey says that more than at any other we think of 
Death from its contrast vrith the fulness of hfe in nature : 
and 

"Ab eartfi pjime forth with promiso of the Spring, 
I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring." 

So finely is our whole being vprought and knit together, 

that it is impossible to separate the present from the past — 

the sight of what is from the memory of what has been : — 

"Aod ever ftnii anon thnre oomes a wound 

Striking the electric chord wherewith we are darkly boiuid." 

In Jerusalem I felt no " wound," but only the touch of a 
hand .- it was the most commonplace of all ajiniversariea — 
a birthday— which I mention only to show how slight a 
thing can give a turn to one's thoughts — how an event in 
one's own life, recurring in the midst of holy places, and 
causing personal memories to mingle with reUgious ser- 
vices, may strike the keynote of a whole week of musing 
and meditation. In truth it was a day to inaJie one 
thoughtful, since it completed threescore years ! It 
seemed as if with the touch of a hand there were the 
pointing of a finger to the long distance that had been 
passed on life's journey, and the shorter that yet remained. 



THB GARDEN OF OETHSElfANB. 

It Beoucd to say. The day is far spent ; the boh is in the 
Inst qoartcT of the heareiu), and hastens to bis going down. 
Sui;b thoughts do not make me sad, but they make me 
tKibor. MoiiiQg on all these vanislied yeai^ and the lives 
Uiat had Tooished with them, I wob in no mood for crowds 
and liihows, but rather for Bolitude and meditation. I did 
not foe! that Any like joining the throng of pilgrims, but 
ratbor like stealing away to some quiet spot where I could 
\m iilone. And what place so fit as that where the Master 
liimiK'lf sought retirement? And so I went unto the 
Mount of Olivea. Of the position of this sacred Mount 
there has never been a question : now, as in the time of 
out Saviour, it etands over against the city. Below was 
the bed of the Kedron, now dry as Summer dust, but 
which, at certain seasons of the year, after the early or the 
latter rain, is filled with a foaming torrent, that rises 
suddenly and as quickly disappears. What an image of 
human life! 80 swiftly does it pass away, and we are 
gone. 

The esact positiou of the Garden of Gethsemane is 
more of a question, although tradition, as usual, has fi 
it with the utmost precision, marking its boundaries t 
enclosing it with a wall. The space within is laid out li 
a garden in the French style, with straight walks and trin-l 
hedges. The monk who showed ua round plucked somft-l 
leaves and flowers which we might caxry away as memen-1 
totiH of the sacred place. Fragrant as the spices which I 
nmiiutiKl Christ for burial were the flowers which bore a 1 
name so precious as that of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Wlicihcr tbia be the very spot or no, it could not have 
been far away : for it was on the dope of Olivet ; some- 
vrhoro on this hillside was the scene of that great agony. 
Even witli the belittling attempt at landscape gardening, 
vLioh gives to Gethsemane such a modem look, there ia 




one feature wliich is ancient and venerable, in the olive 
trees, gnarled and knotted like English oake, wbich have 
stood here for centuries — some have said from the time of 
Christ. But this cannot be, for in the eiege of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, the trees were all cut down by the Tenth 
Legion. The present trees may date from the fourth 
century. Sitting down under them, we take out our New 
Testament and read the story of that night ; how his 
sweat was, aa it were, great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground aa he prayed, " If it be possible, let this cup 
pass fi-om me." "When our Lord offered this prayer, he was 
within twenty-fonr hours of the end. He was about to 
descend iuto the Valley of the Shadow of Death, by the 
steps of unutterable humihation : to be betrayed by one 
of his own disciples ; to be seized by axmed men ; to be 
dragged to a Judgment Hail ; to be mocked and scourged ; 
and to be dehvered up to the fury of his enemies. Who 
can think of such cruel sufferings of his Lord, without try- 
ing in some degree to drink in his spirit and imitate hia 
example ; to learn the hardest of all lessons — to bow his 
head, even in the midst of sorrow and pain, and say " Not 
my wiU, but thine be done " ? 

Following the course of events of that mournful night, 
we returned to the city by St Stephen's Gate, following 
the path along which our Lord was led by the Roman 
guard to Pdate's HalL Of the points in Jerusalem that are 
determined, few are better known than the site of the 
Castle Antonia, Pilate's house and the Judgment HalL 
Here was a scene which the masters have tried to depict, A 
great painting by a Hungarian artist recently attracted the 
attention of London and Paris, in which were very vividly 
porti-ayed the faces of that Jewish multitude, with their 
priestly leaders. In the jiidgment-aeat sits the Roman 
Governor, whose command the attendant soldiers only 
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wait to hear, but who U sorely puzzled what to decide. 
His head is bent iu anxious thought ; be is trying to be 
rid of a case which troubles Mm — ^wiahiiig to gratiiy the 
infuriated crowd which demands a socriiice, and at tlie 
same time to clear himself of the guilt of ahedding inno- 
cent blood. The face of Pilate is a masterpiece : but 
where the artist has failed— because he attempted the 
impoBsible — is in portraying the face of Christ ; yet even 
onaatisfactory as it ia, there is a majesty in that counte- 
nance, nmnoTed except to saduesa in the midBt of the 
wild, tumultuous scene. Gustave Dor^ has attempted on 
a large cauTos, to seize the moment of Chrisf s leaving the 
Pretorium, with the same result of a painting wonderful in 
its pictures of the different characters which liompose the 
angry multitude, yet failing to give the Divine Form that 
moves serenely through them all to the great sacrifice. 

But little thought the disciples who watched that scene 
of its pictorial aspects. All idea of it as a spectacle was 
lost in the one overpowering thought of their Master's 
death- When the crowd issued from the Hall, fierce and 
exultant over its gi'eat victim, it took its course along a 
street which still bears the name of the Via Dolorosa. The 
ancient way is covered to a great depth by the debris of 
centuries ; but opposite the site of the Pretorium, under 
the Convent of the Sisters of Zion, have been found traces 
of the old Eoman pavement, along which once ToUed the 
chariots of Pilate and Herod ; and here it is not improb- 
able that we tread the very stones that were pressed by 
the Saviour's feet, as be went forth beaiing his cross. 
Tradition has attempted to designate every point in the 
"Via Dolorosa, such as that where Jesus turned to the 
women who followed him, and "bewailed and lamented 
him," and said " Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children"; and the 
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Bpot where he fainted under his cross. "We do not need to 

be thus precise. It is enough that we walk the Via 

Dolorosa in company with our Divine Master. What 

disciple can foUow, even at this distance of time, a way 

filled with such memories, without saying to himself : 

" Must Jeaua bear the cross alone, 

And all the world go free ? 

No ; there's a cross (or every one, 

And there's a cross tor me." 

And 80 following in aU the way the Master trod in 
weariness and pain, we come at last to the site which tradi- 
tion has fised upon as Golgotha — the Place of a StulL 
The place of crucifixion, lite the place of burial, is included 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, though it is at 
the other end of the church, in a recess, or chapel, by itself. 
As Golgotha is supposed to have been a rocky mound, 
which looked down on the garden at its foot, iu which was 
the new sepulchre, the Chapel of the Cmcifixion is at an 
elevation above the pavement, in a gallery, which is reached 
by a Btair. I ascended the steps ot stone, and at once 
saw by the altar at the end of the gallery, covered with 
votive offerings of gold and silver, which glistened in the 
light of the lamps suspended over it, that I was at the 
foot of Calvary. It ia a sombre place, with a kind of sepul- 
chral gloom, which the lights hung from the ceiling cannot 
dispel, as if the darkness of Death still lingered where the 
Lord esptred. But Calvary is the centre which attracts 
all worshippers. As it was an interval in the services, the 
crowd had ebbed away ; only a few remained, who were 
held not so much by cui-iosity as by devotion. These were 
chiefly pilgrims of the humblest class. A woman whose 
countenance bore traces of a life of suffering, crept to the 
altar, and bowing, almost prostrating herself, kissed the 
Bpot where the cross stood. I have always observed that 
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those who come oftenest and linger longest, in such a jdaoefl 
of silence and meditation, are the poor in this world who 
are rich in laith, to whom life is a biirden heavy to be 
borne, and to whom Kehgion ia the only consolation. 
Those to whom mere subsist-euce is a constant anxiety 
comfort in looking up to him who had not where to lajH 
his head. The aged and infirm come to one who, however^ 
strong, does not repel their weakness. Those who c 
scarcely creep to the altar find support in looking to 1 
who bore our griefs and carried our sicknesses. 
comes for the last time, whom death has marked for i 
own, finds strength in the sight of his dying Lord. Eveafl 
the consciousness of sin does not keep away those whon 
come in penitence and confession to cast the load that 
weighs heavy on the conscience, on bim who bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree. Thus do all the types of 
human infirmity — Poverty, and Sickness, and hoary Age ; 
those who ore broken wiUi years and with sorrows ; kneal 
together at the feet of him who is at once the Great 
SuflFerer and the Great Consoler. 

A spectacle so touching draws the coldest heart into 
sympathy, and I could not look on unmoved. "Whatever 
question I might have had as to the identity of the spot, I 
was in no mood to raise that question now. Here were 
men and women on bended knees, in the full exercise of 
fttith and devotion ; and though I might not accept ail that 
they believed, yet recogm2dng the same great event, I bowed 
my head, and in silent prayer joined with the worshippers. 
And thus came into my heart a great peace. Looking back, 
I saw sixty years rolling away behind me, and felt no 
regret at their departure. They were gone ; let them go I 
At the foot of the cross one learns to judge more justly of 
life. Tilings that once seemed great look very smalL ■ 
How petty are our ambitions, our tiiumphs and our buo- I 
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cesses ! Even our trials, whioli we love to magnify to eiaJt 
OUT courage and endurance, sink into nothing in the pres- 
ence of our SaTiour's agony. And so, at the foot of the 
cross, we gain strength to do and to suffer, to live and to 
die. Iiooking up into the face of Jesus Christ, we are 
answered by a look of infinite tenderness and compassion, 
which gives us n sense of protection and of safety. We are 
eui-e that "He who loved his own will love them unto the 
end," In all the rough way of life may He be with us ! 
On this day of sober memoiles and anticipations, this is 
my prayer : 

Abido with me 1 Fast fails the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide I 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh abide wltli me I 

Swift to ite close ebbe out life's little day ; 
Earth's Joys grow dim. Its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around 1 see ; 
O thou who changest not, abide witli me I 



Hold thou thy cross before my closii^ eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skiea ; 
Heaveo's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me 1 



CHAPTER VL 

AT THE CROSS AND THE SEPUI.CHRE. 

To come fully under the shadow of the cross, one visit 
to Calyary is not enough. I came and came again, and 
with each return to the sacred spot» the scene grew more 
real, and the moral effect grew deeper. Never can I forget 
my last visit the evening before I left; Jerusalem. The 
Holy Week was ended, and the pilgrims had turned their 
faces towards home. Of course some still lingered, reluc- 
tant to depart ; but so few in comparison that one could 
walk the streets without being jostled by men wearing 
strange garbs and speaking strange tongues, and could 
visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and walk about 
undisturbed. It was nearly twilight when I descended 
into the court and passed under the old archway for the 
last time. What a contrast to the trampling crowds of the 
last week! The great church was empty. The stillness 
was almost painful ; and when, after awhile, there rose 
from a side chapel a vesper hymn — so soft and gentle was 
it, that like a distant echo, it seemed to add to the sense of 
silence that was otherwise unbroken. Thus all combined 
to produce the feeling of loneliness with which I ascended 
the stair, and came once morB to the foot of Calvary. 



IS THIS THE VERT SPOT ? 

And ia this the spot where my Saviour died ? How can 
I tell what others, far wiser and more learned, have tried 
in vain to determine ? Tradition affirms it, and even points 
to the holes in the roct in which the three crosses stood. 
If there were nothing but tradition to rest upon, that alone 
would invest it with a sacred interest. Here, where gen- 
erations have knelt in adoration of their expiring Lord, 
his death is more real and more present than on any other 
spot of earth. But there is at least a reasonable presump- 
tion that the tradition is founded on reality. Underneath 
the pavement is a roct which answers to the Mount of 
Crucifixion, Indeed one may reach down through an 
opening in the marble floor, and thrust his hand into a 
fissure which is said to have been caused by the earth- 
quake, when " the rocks were rent and the graves were 
oiiened." None can deny that this may be the spot. It ia 
at least possible that the disciples in the first centuries 
kept the secret of the place, concealing it until it was safe 
to mark it by an altar of worship. If this be so, then am I 
at this moment at the foot of the true Calvary, standing 
where Mary stood — " Now there stood by the cross Mary 
the mother of Jesus." Of the Roman soldiers, it ia said, 
"And sitting down, they watched him there." We too may 
watch, silent and observant of that closing scene. 

To those who stood by the cross, the first impression 
must have been that of intense physic^ suffering. Cruci- 
fixion is one of the most painful forms of death which the 
cruelty of man has been able to devise. It is not instan- 
taneous, but long and hngering, the sufferer sometimes 
hanging for hours, with cords and nerves torn by the 
naUs, before death comes to his relief. Nor had our 
Master any of the alleviations which in some cases make 
the suffering less intense. In an old man, whoso frame 
has long been breaking, age that weakens the power of 
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action, also diminiahea tho capacity of suffering. Death 
comes eEisily to one who has anticipated it by a slow and 
gradual decay. But our Lord was in hia early manhood — 
only thirty-three yeara old — with a body tenacious of life, 
and which took long to die. And so the hours which he 
hung upon the croaa, must have been of an agony which 
can hardly be conceived. 

But to this were added other elements of suffering. 
The physical pain was nothing to the mental anguisL He 
Buffered alone: for the malefactors who died with him but 
gave additional ignominy and bitterness to hia death. 
Their presence was no solace to the dying Lord, nor had 
he any other. Martyrs have been followed to the scaffold 
or the stake by those who have kept up their courage by 
^Tnpathy and admiration. But of such support Jesus had 
none. In all the city of Jerusalem, crowded as it was at 
the Feast of the Passover, few thought of him. His disci- 
ples "forsook him and fled." Even when they saw Iiim 
led forth to execution, they followed only "afar off." A 
few faithful women, whom love inspired with courage, 
crept nearer to the foot of the cross. But how little could 
their love and devotion do for the Great Sufferei' 1 For to 
this depth of angiiish there was a still lower deep : not 
only was he deserted by men, but, as it seemed, forsaken 
by God. Was there ever a cry so bitter aa that when 
there was darkness over all the land from the sixth to the 
ninth hour : " My God ! my God 1 why hast thou forsaken 
me ? " The heavens above were black ; there was not a 
gleam of hght in all the horizon. In this darkened uni- 
verse hia spirit seemed to be passing into eternal night. 
Here was n aource of anguish into which the beholders 
could not enter. Had the disciples clung to him ever so 
cloaely, they might indeed have proved tlieir fidelity, but 
they could not have taken £rDm the weight of that immeose 
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suffering. They could not touch the mighty wound. Not 
only could they not reheye it, they could not even compre- 
hend it. Jesus Christ, when giving hia liie for the sins of 
the world, waa beyond the reach of human sympathy. He 
trod the wine-press alone. 

So far as the sufferings of Chriflt were of the nature of 
a, propitiation ; of an atonement for sin ; they were too 
great and awful to furnish an example for ua. But as 
there was in him a mingling of the human and the divine, 
so in Ids Bufferings there was much which answers to our 
own, and which we may learn to bear more patiently by 
looking to him. 

Tho great want of the human heart ia sympathy and 
aflfeetion, and in this Christ was a man, not only with aU 
human sensibilities, but with cravings far more intense 
than ours. And yet in this world he was alone — alone 
while he lived and alone when he died. Home who have 
made a study of the physical cause of Christ's death, have 
eaid that he died of a broken heart. If so, it was mental 
Buffering joined to the tension ajid laceration of the cross, 
which burst a heart that embraced a world in its boimd- 
less love. 

In this element of soUtariness, our trials, small as they 
are, yet faintly resemble those of our Master. Do we 
tread the wilderness of this world alone ? So did he. 
Does the world care little for us? It cared little for him. 
Are we of small account in its esteem ? So was he. What 
can we suffer from want of companionship or sympathy 
compared with him, who was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew hiin not ? Jesus drank the 
cup of huniiliation to the very dregs, that he roight be able 
to sympathize with the humblest of mankind. The mass of 
men are poor, but who so poor as he? Do we ever think 
what honor our Lord put upon poverty by coming into 
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the world in a condition bo lowly? We miglit almost say 
that he coiild not have been the Redeemer of the world if 

he hail not himself been poor : for he would have been far 
above tlie plane of ordinary human condition, and outside 
the pale of human sympathy. A profound distinction has 
been made between the Old Dispensation and the New : 
that while the formex plorified prosperity, making it a 
proof of the favor of God that a man was rich in worldly 
possesaions, in flocks and herds, the New glorifies adver- 
sity, making it rather a sign of the Divine favor that a 
man is chastened and brought low. It blesses the poor. 
This suits better the condition of the mass of mankind. 
To the greater part of the human race life is a disappoint- 
ment. The more we aspire to that which is high, the more 
we suffer from being brought down to that which is low. 
Deep hidden within the breast are the pangs of wounded 
pride and disappointed ambition ; but (key are there. The 
keenest sting to our pride in our contests with the world, 
is to have the wicked triumph over us ; to be overcome by 
the mean and the malignant ; to hear their laugh of scorn, 
their cruel mockery, in the hour of defeat Tet Christ 
was humbled in the presence of his enemies ; he was 
pursued with relentless hatred ; he was brought to the 
scaffold. It was at that moment, when dying from the 
malice of his persecutors, that he prayed "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do " — an abnegation of 
self so complete that it drew from the great French writer 
of the last century, Rousseau, *hia confession : " Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ lika a God!" 
If God could forgive such crimes, cannot we forgive our 
petty injuries? Should not such forgiveness draw out of 
our hearts every feeling of hatred and bitterness? Is there 
any abasement of our pride that is not easy to bear when 
we contemplate the voluntary humiliation of the Greatest 
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among men ? Shall the disciple be j^eater tban hia Master, 
or the servant greater than hia Lord ? 

But there are Bome that have no ambition and no pride, 
and yet are fearfully alone. To sui-h the Master comes in 
the deepest solitude, and by Ms coming takes away the 
feeling of desolateness. His sympathy is so delicate and 
tender, bo mindful of human infirmity, so gentle and 
forgiving, that it gUdes into the heart and steals away its 
sorrow. Who can be lonely with such a Friend and 
Companion ? Though one climb the highest moiintain, 
Christ is there. Though he sail the farthest ocean, even 
there, in the darkness of midnight, he can see a Form 
■walking on the waves, and hear a voice saying " It is I ; 
be not afraid." So Christ comes to us in our dai^test 
night, in our extremest need ; in what seems to us utter 
loneliness. He who was himself deserted of men ; whose 
life was ho solitary ; can comfort all the lonely. There ia 
not a heart so desolate, nor a life go dreary, into which his 
presence cannot bring an inefl'able peace. And not only 
■will he be with us in the loneliness of life, but in the lone- 
liness of death : for then it ia that we are most Bolitary, 
■when we venture forward into the dark and the unknown. 
In the Chm'ch of Rome, when one is near his end, the 
priest comes to the bedside, and holds up the crucifix 
before the eyes, and presses it to the hps, of the dying, 
that the sight of his Lord may give h^im strength to pass 
through the gates of death, "We use no such symbols, but 
coming to the foot of the cross, even the sternest Prot- 
estant must bow his head and say, Jesus, look on me! 
For such prayer this is the place. Its associations make a 
Real Presf nco of the body and blood of Christ. "We , seem 
to look up into the Master's face, and to hear hia voice 
aajing " Son, Daughter, go in peace ; thy sins are forgiven 
thee 1 " He who looked down from the height ol his cross. 
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and spoke words of comfort to the weeping group at hia 
feet, comforts us alsa He wlio forgave Hia enemies, for- 
gives our ingratitude, and gives us peace. 

If it were not too much dividing our thoughts, one 
would be tempted here to trace the Cross in Historj-, and 
mark the revolutions of time ; to note how the instrument 
of torture and of ignominy has become a sign of glory — a 
badge worn in the crowns of emperors and kings, and a 
sign lifted up on the spires of great capitals ; to observe 
how an influence etarting from this spot, like a foiintojn 
bursting from the rock, has flowed through history— the 
pmifying element of all modem civilization. Looking at 
it in these general bearing, so vast and remote, one may 
well use the language of exultation : 

" In the CroBS of Christ I glory, 

Towering o'er the wrecks of Time ; 
All the lights of aucient story 

Gather round that head ai 



But one who cornea to the foot of Calvary is not in a 
mood to philosophize upon history. This little chapel ia 
but a small oratory compared with the great cathedrals of 
Christendom ; but it is the spot where, according to tradi- 
tion, the Crucifixion took place, and that gives it an 
interest which does not belong to all the cathedrals in the 
world. As a Christian stands here at the foot of the ei-oss, 
he is thinking, not of the relation of his Master's death to 
the world, but to his own soul — -to him as one who has to 
live and to die, and to go to the bar of judgment ; and the 
utterance of his heart is "G«d be merciful to me, a 
sinner I " — " Lord, remember me when thou coniest into 
thy kingdom ! " 

From the Chapel of the Crucifixion, I descended to the 
floor of the church, pausing at the stone which marks the 
spot where the body was anointed for burial, and came to 



AT THE SEPULCHRE. 

the place of the Sepulchre. When I had been here be- 
fore, the Latin fathera ■were Btanding in front of it, some 
of whom were stalwart raen, with rich deep voices, and 
Bang in trivunphant strains the glorious Hjtnus of the Res- 
urrection. Now all was still as I went down the steps 
alone, and entered the place of entombment. This, though 
called a chapel, is no bigger than a monk's cell, and one 
has to do almost as did the disciples, Peter and John — to 
"stoop down "in order to enter it It is indeed a "narrow 
house," but it is enough ; it is sufficient for a tomb. Here 
was the new sepulchre, wherein was never man laid till it 
received the body of our Lord. The old rock-sepulchre is 
not here. There may have been a cavity hollowed out 
below, in which the body was laid ; but if so, it is covered 
from sight by slabs of marble, in form lite a sarcophagiifl, 
whereon, as an altar, the mass is celebrated daily, accord- 
ing to the rites of both the Greek and the Latin Church — 
" an unbloody offering," as it is called, for the quick and 

"What interest gathers and ia focused in this hallowed 
spot, the very centre of Christendom — of its faith and 
devotion ! Within these narrow walls what prayers have 
been offered, and what tears have been shed ! What a 
place for memories, for sorrows, and for hopes I A world 
of memories came sweeping through the mind, as a light- 
ning flash reveals a whole landscape that is buried in 
darkness — thoughts of the dead lying in graves far off be- 
yond the sea. As I knelt and bowed my head on the cold 
stone, it seemed as if I laid both head and heart upon a 
coffin lid which had suddenly closed on a beloved form 
and face. Within were the eyes that shone, and the lips 
that spoke to oura, but that would not look or speak again. 
We listen, if we may not hear the deep-drawn breath or 
the beating of the heart ; but no sound escapes : the lips 
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are sealed, the heart ia still, the hands are folded on the 
breast. So have come generations of the broien-hearted, 
and poured out their teara on the tomb of the Crucifiei 
Here MngB and emperors, with millions of every rank and 
of forty or fifty generations, have knelt and prayed, and 
sobbed and wept, for those who were gone not to return. 
Well might they weep when standing within tho portals of 
the tomb, in the presence of a reality which cannot be dis- 
guised. Cover the coffin with flowers, bury it with wreaths 
and garlands — ^that does not change the awful fact of Death. 
The life that was ia ended ; is there another life to begin ? 
I"or that, the resurrection of Christ is our only hope. Ab- 
stract arguments for the immortahty of the soul, amount 
to little. At best they enable us only to say with the an- 
cient philosophers, ""We hope rather than believe." But 
if out of this sepulchre there has been a return of One 
from the unnumbered dead, that is a pledge of the resur- 
rection of alL This is tho turning-point of our Faith and 
OUT EeUgion. "What mighty hopes hang ujion the single 
fact of the Resurrection! "If Christ be not risen, then 
they that are felleu asleep in Christ are pexished. But 
now is CluTst liseu from the dead 1 " The answer to aU 
skepticism is this : " If we believe that Christ died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
Grod bring with him," 

As I caine out of the Chapel of the Sepulchre, it seemed 
as if I were coming out of a tomb. When I left the church, 
the shades of evening had fallen, and the gathering dark- 
ness reminded me of another night that was fast coming 
on, in which no man can work. I had just passed a mile- 
stone on my life's journey, and was a year's march nearer 
to the grave. Bat I had found strength for the inevitable 
hour. I had been to the place where the Lord lay, and 
bad seen the stone rolled away from the door of the sep- 
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ulchre, and seen a vieioii of angele-who said that He was 
alive. I hastened tlirougli the streets as in a dream — as if 
I had been one of the army of the dead laid to sleep in 
Jerusalem centuries a^o, that had crept out of the tomh, 
and was now fleeiug like an afExighted ghost. And that 
night, as I sat once more on the holconj, which was my 
place of meditation, and looked up at the ancient Tower 
of DaTid, around which Jew and Roman, Turk and Cru- 
sader, had fought, and imder whose shadow all lie buried 
together, how little a thing seemed human life beside the 
monuments which man himself had builded ! Men come 
and go, but these stand fast like the everlasting hills. 
This was my last night in Jerusalem ; to-morrow I should 
deport to return no more. But my pilgrimage had not 
been in vain. Educe in revisiting the scenes of our Lord's 
life and death and resurrection, I had found my faith 
strengthened in the Divine reality. Never had I so felt 
how comprehensive was that Creed — so brief, so simple, 
and yet so sublime — which has been repeated for genera- 
tions : 

I BELiEVK IN God, the Father AiiMightt, M^bfr of hea.ven 

AHD EAHTH ; 

And in Jesus Chhist, K'>t only Son, ode Lord, who was 
coNCEivEii BY THE HoLY Ghost, THoks OF THE VmoM IIabi, 
Sditered imnEB PoNTina Pilate, Was cnrciriED, dead, asd 
BuBiED. The thieu day TTb bosb fbou the dead. TTf; ascended 

INTO HEAVEN, AND SITTETH OS THE EIGHT HAND OF God, the 

Fathek Almighty. . . . 

i beueve . . . dj the life eveblastina. 
It is enough : in the sti-ength of that great hope will I 
take up my pilgrim's staff for the rest of my journey. The 
future is dark before me, but not with unknown terrors. 
Welcome the twilight 1 welcome the shadows ! since 
beyond the darkness shines the light of Eternal Day. 



CHAPTEE yn. 

leaving jerusalem to bethel, shiloh, and 

Jacob's well. 

At length the time had come when we must leave 
Jerusalem. For eleven days we had been going round 
about her walls, marking her towers and bulwarks, and 
musing in her desolate places. The impression had been 
sad and moumfuL We had seen the Jews wailing at the 
foundation stones of the ancient temple, and again cele- 
brating the Passover, as if in aU their sorrow and humil- 
iation, they would keep the memory of their ancient 
deliverance, and hope for a brighter future for their 
country and their race. And with the mosque of the 
Moslem and the synagogue of the Jew, we had seen with 
fax deeper interest the places associated with the life and 
death of our Blessed Lord. 

Bich with such memories, we were now to leave the 
holy city and turn our steps northward, through Samaria 
and Gulilee, to Shechem and Nazareth, to the Mount of 
the Beatitudes and the shores of the Lake of Galilee, to 
Damascus, and to the glory of Hermon and of Lebanon. 

But a new journey required a fresh preparation. On 
arriving at Jerusalem, we had given up our attendants, not 
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thinking that dignify required that we ahould keep our 
tents standing without the gates, with all the retainers of a 
camp, while we were lodged at a hotel. Accordingly we 
had parted with Tohanna, the dragoman who had con- 
ducted U3 from the Red Sea across the desert to Mount 
Sinai, and from Sinai to Jemaalem. After a few days Dr. 
Post had been obliged to return to Beirut, and I was left 
alone. In making new arrangements, I was happy to fall 
once more among mine own countrymen. There were a 
number of Americana in Jerusalem, among them the Rev. 
Dr. Adams of Fall River, Mass., who with his wife had 
been for some months travelling in Europe and the East 
We had met in Florence and Rome and Naples, from 
which wo sailed together for Alexandria. TVe parted at 
Cairo (they going up the NOe, while I crossed the desert), 
and met again at Jerusalem, with mutual congratulationB 
that we might now make a journey through the Holy 
Land togethei-. Dr. Adama had known Dr. Post in the 
Union Theological Seminarj', New York. I coimted it 
eitremely fortunate that since I had lost the one as a 
travelling companion, I could have the other; while the 
presence of an American lady gave to our tent-life not a 
little of the sweet sense of home. 

With them was a young theological student, a Mr. 
Weeden, who was to share my tent ; and an EngHsh gen- 
tleman and his wife. The party had been made up by Dr. 
Adams, who had engaged as dragoman Mr. Bolla Floyd of 
Ja^ who is well known in Palestine, whore he was for 
many years in charge of Cook's excursion parties. A few 
months before they had " fallen out " on some matter of 
boeiness, which 1 never understood, and of which it is not 
worth while to repeat the gossip of Jerusalem. Their 
difference did not concern us ; our wish was to ohtain 
the best possible guide to Palestine, and that we believed 



ws hod found in Mr. FloyiL He is an American, who 
went to Jaffa years ago witli a colony from Maine, of which 
he is tho only remaining repreeentative. After the colony 
was broken up, instead of returning to America, he stayed 
in JalTa, and became a guide and dragoman to travellers. 
He is a man of great intelligence, especially in all matters 
which ouncem tho geography and the historical and Bibli- 
cal aaaociationa of the Holy Land He has the Bible at 
hia tongue's end, and can quote chapter and verse for any 
place to which he comes, from one end of the country to 
the other. At the same time he is a man of splendid 
phyaiqne, of great physical strength and courage — quali- 
ties not to be left out of account in one who has to conduct 
a party, to keep tho upper hand of quarrelsome muleteers, 
as well as a sharp lookout against the thieves who infest 
almost every vill^e, certainly every favorite camping 
ground of travellers. He took entire charge of the expedi- 
tion, engaging horses and mules and muleteers, and pro- 
viding the tenta which were to be for several weeks our 
" house and home."* 

• My attention was flrat caUod to Mr. Fl^pd hy the Hon. S. S. 
Cos, the well known Member of Congress, whom I met in Paris, 
as ha was returning from a brief tour la the Holy Land. For the 
benefit of travoUers -who may yet have the same tour to make, 
I quoto the following from Rev. Joseph Cook ; 

After eight jears" acquaintanco with my American country- 
man, BoUa Floyd, I regarcl him as Incomparably the most accom- 
plished, offlalent, and in every way trustworthy conductor of travel 
in Palestine and Syria. I Iravellod In the Holy Land under his 
advice In 1873, and under hla personal guidance with my wife in 
1881. All my prolonged and varied experience with Mr. Floyd 
fioa convinced mo of the entire Justice of the really unmeasured 
oommendation which It is well Itnown baa been heaped upon him 
by Imndreds of travellers whom ha has eonduotod through the 
1, and especially ,by the London firm of Cook's Tourist 
By, of'^hloh he was tlio foremost representative tn Palestine 



With such preparation 8, we mustered on the morning 
of the 11th of April at an inn without the gate on the Jaffa 
road. Half ao hour wag spent in trying the horses that 
were to caiTj us. Each one of the party mounted several 
and tried their paces, and when each had made his selec- 
tion, saddles had to be adjusted, till at last all were satisfied, 
and we began slowly and deliberately our long journey. 

Hardly were we in the saddle before we dismouuted at 
the Tomba of the Kings, which are but a short distance 
without the city walls. The ancient Jews, Hte the Egyp- 
tians (from whom perhaps they derived the custom), paid 
great honor to their dead, as we see in the Tombs of the 
Judges and the Tomba of the Prophets. Indeed their 
honor to the dead was sometimes greater than their respect 
for the authority of the living. Christ rebuies them for 
their hypocrisy in " building the tomba of the prophets, 
and garnishing the sepulchres of the righteous," when 
their conduct showed that they were " the children of 
them which killed the prophets." Whether these Tomba 
of the Kings be really the place where the monarchs of 

and Syria tor seven jears. This firm has often eulogized in the 
Btrongest language la its ofliclal pamphlets and periodicals his 
honest;, courage, iateUlgence, skill and success as a conductor of 
travel. It has pointod with pride to his knowledge of the H0I7 
Land, his eitraordinary famlliarlly with Scriptural aliuslone to 
the SBcred places, Us perfect command of the Arabic language, 
and the universal esteem in which, ho Is hold by the Arabs, and 
even by the Bedaween tribes. Acting now as an independent oon- 
duetor of travel, Mr. Flojd is sometimes treated by powerful tour- 
ist agencies as a dangerous rlvaL It remttins tnio, however, that 
the oommendationfl just cit«d are thoroughly deserved, and that 
hla eleven years of experience as a guide has made him unsur- 
passable in his department. I take pleasure in oonunending him 
to tho visitors of the Holy Land, and I write tliia testimonial with- 
out his solicitation. Joseph Cook (Boatcn). 
Jaffa, Palestine, Deo. 15, ISSl. 
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Judah ODd of Israel were laid, is uncertain ; but at least 

here was a grand maueoleum. Deacending a broad flight 
of steps, we find ourselves in a large court., wluch opens 
into numerous side chambers, where successivo kings were 
laid in their royal house of death. Alas, that such a vast> 
subterranean temple, chiselled out of the sohd rock, coultl 
not keep their dust. The tombs are tenantlesa, the aepiil- 
chres are empty — even the very names of those who once 
slept here are unknown. Such is the fate of the greatest 
as well as the least of those who are born to die. It is not 
only " dust to dust," but dust to oblivion. 

A Httle farther on our way, we reached the top of 
Scopus, that broad plateau on which Titus camped with 
his army for the fatal siege. Here we reined in our horses, 
and turned to take a last look at Jerusalem. "We could 
not see it very clearly, as a wind from the sea had blown 
up a mist which hung over the city ; yet we could trace 
the line of the walls by the towers which rose above them, 
and which were surmounted in turn by the Mosque of 
Omar, as we had often seen the mightier dome of St. Paul's 
towering through the cloud that hangs over London. And 
thus, while we gazed with lingering eyes, the vision seemed 
to fade away Hke a phantoui city, and with it our last 
sight of the eai-thly Jerusalem, 

Turning to pursue our journey, we have an opportunity 
to survey our party as it stretches along the line of march. 
All are mounted on horses, except the English lady, who 
not being strong enough to undertake a three weeks' ride, 
is carried in a palanqtiin, a huge affair, borne by two 
mules. '\ If we had had a broad and level road before us, it 
might hAvG been swung between them, as a sort of ham- 
mock is sometimes swung between two camels on the 
desert Btat the bridle-paths of Palestine are quite too 
r for liwo mules, or two horses, or even two small 
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donkeya, to go abreast. So one of the mules is hamesBecl 
in front, while the other comes behind. They are huge 
creatui-es, large and strong, as they need to be to support 
each aload, going up and down the rocky hills of Palestine. 
The palanquin ia very cumbi-oua and awkward ; but the 
lady who aits in it saja that it ia not miconifortfl,ble ; while 
its very hugeness gives an air of grandeur and dignity to our 
whole party, Glathered round such a " cbariot," we who are 
outriders, feel as if we were a royal escort, attending the 
Queen of Sheba on hei- way to pay a visit to King Solonjon. 
There is nothing like imagination to give a touch of 
majesty to one's goings, and convert an ordinary ride into 
a royal progress. Sitting erect on my Syrian steed, I fancy 
myself a Crusader taking the field for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and whisper soUo voce the opening line of 
Spenser's Fairy Queen : 

"A gentle knight oamo pricking o'er tko plain " 

— a description which applies perfectly to the present 
rider, except that he is not " a gentle knight " ; that " the 
plain " is a succession of rough hills ; and that instead of 
"pricking over " them, we rarely go out of a walk. With 
these exceptions, the resemblance is complete ; though it 
ia reduced pretty much to this, that, like the " gentle 
knight," I am mounted on horseback, and riding in the 
land of the Crusaders. 

If our march he alow, so much the better opportunity 
does it give to observe the country and study the physical 
geography of Palestine. The beat substitute for personal 
observation ia a good "raised map," which gives the moun- 
of the Jordan and 
divided 
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wliole length, and its sides cut into ravines, through -which 
a hundred etreams, from the pouriog of the annual rains, 
run off to the Jordan and the Dead Sea on one side, or the 
Mediterranean on the other. As the hilla are all of strati- 
fied limestone, the rains which have denuded them of vege- 
tation have laid bare the rocks, and given them a very 
desolate appearance. At this seasou of the year — the 
month of April — this desolation is reheved by the innu- 
merable ■wild flowers which deck the hillsides, and the 
harrertB which are ripening in the valleys between : for it 
is now " the time of barley-harvest" 

But if the country were ever so cheerless, its associa- 
tdons clothe it with a majesty that is more attractive than 
grand scenery or brilhant vegetation. As we turaed away 
from Jerusalem, and began to look round the horizon, the 
most commanding object to the West was the Micient hill 
of Mizpeh (a noble height, three thousand feet ahove the 
sea), which from the earhest times was a watch-tower from 
which the Hebrew sentinels surveyed not only the Plain of 
Sharon at its foot, but the whole country from Hebron to 
Mount Carmel, and from the Mediterranean to the moun- 
teina of Moab — a summit which takes its present name, 
Neby Samwill, from the tradition that m^es it at once the 
birth-place and the burial-place of the prophet Samuel. 
Hero Saul came to him, and was chosen by him, and 
anointed to be King of Israel ; and here he mustered " all 
the children of Israel " " from Dan to Beersheha, with the 
land of Gilead " '{which is beyond the Jordan), presenting 
an array of " four hundred thousand men that drew 
Bword." Such are the stirring memories that gather 
round these hoary summits, which, as they come upon us 
to-day, seem to cast mighty shadows on the mountains, 
like the flying clouds which are at this moment rolling 
upward from the Mediterranean. 
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As we continued our journey we passed parties of 
pilgrims wlio had come up to Jerusalem to witness the 
services of Holy Week, and now were returning to their 
homes, just as the ancient Jews returned from keeping' the 
PaaaoTer. In such a company often was found the Saviour 
himself passing over this verj- road, which is the road to 
Nazareth, Indeed, one of the places through which we 
passed, Beeroth, a town in Benjamin, where we stopped to 
take our midday rest, is designated by tradition (which 
must find a site for every incident in sacred story) as that 
where Joseph and Mary first missed from the caravan the 
wonderful child, and returned to Jeniaalem to find him in 
the Temple disputdug with the doctors. 

Other names of hamlets remind us that we are passing 
over places familiar in the Old Testament, such as Nob and 
Gibbeah, and Ataroth and Eock Eimmon. Just now we 
are riding through Bamah, and instantly recurs that moat 
pathetic passage : " In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation and weeping, and gi-eat mourning, Eachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not." As we think of the bereaved 
mother, the whisperings of sorrow seem still to rise from 
the ground that has been wet with her tears, and to flU the 
air that has trembled with the voice of her lamentation. 

This region is full of patiiarchal memories. Do you 
see that hiU yonder, rising on the opposite side of a soft 
green vaUey ? That is Bethel-^the veiy spot where Abra- 
ham, when a wanderer "journeying towards the South," 
" pitched his tent," and " builded an aJtar unto the Lord " 
(Genesis xiL 8), and to which Jacob returned as a place of 
holy visitations, and casting himself on the ground, with a 
stone for a pillow, saw a ladder wh ' to 

heaven, and the. angels of Ood asc«i 
upon it. It were easy to make ligh 
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atioDs, especially when v/e see such hallowed places dese- 
crated by a wretched village and a miaerahle population. 
But to a devout mind, whose thoughts are far away on 
times long gone, there is au inspiration in the thought that 
this very ground has been touched by angels' feet ; that 
here on this rocky height, the patriarch, choosing one of 
its stones on which to rest his weary head, fell asleep, and 
to hia closed eyes there came the heavenly vision. May 
we not find in the wanderings of that ancient pilgrim, a 
type of our own wanderings thi-ough this world, and pray 
that in our lonehness, in the darkneBS of the night, we may 
cateh some glimpse of an opened heaven, and bo be 
brought nearer to God : 

" Though lite the wanderer. 

The sun gooe down, 
Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone, 
Tet In mj dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee. 

Continuing our journey, we passed over a rugged coun- 
try, Bometimea riding on the very crest of the hills, and 
then descending into valleys green with the freshness of 
the early Spring, which were all the more beautiful from 
contrast with the rocky hillsides. The constant ascents 
and descents, and windings here and there, gave a pleas- 
ant variety to our ride, which made us forget the rough- 
ness of the path beneath our feet. Some of the valleys 
were mere dells, whose narrowness, so closely were they 
shut in by the hills, was unpleasantly suggestive of such 
interruptions to the pleasure of travel as befell the man 
who went dovm to Jericho, for indeed nothing is easier 
than to " fall among thieves." Just here, where a rising 
cliff offers a grateful shade from the afternoon sun, and the 
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water tricMing down the face of the rock is as cooling as 
if dripping from "the moss-covered bucket that bangs in 
tlio well," it adda to the charm of the secluded spot to be 
reminded that this is the famoua Robbers' Fountain, near 
wLich seTeral caves offer convenient hiding places from 
which they might spring out on the unsuspecting traveller. 
However, we rode on with no interruption, receiving only 
pleasant salutations from the people in the villages or at 
work in the fields, or the pilgrims who were keeping their 
homeward march. 

As it drew towards evening, we turned from our for- 
ward course and rode up a hillside to the hfcfie hamlet of 
Sinjil, where we halted at a well known camping ground 
for travellers. We were not surprised that parties liked to 
camp there, for the situation is beautiful — on a hill-top 
which commands a vride outlook over the countrj'. Here 
we pitched our tents near the village, whose neighborhood 
might give us a sense of protection — the first thing to be 
thought of in travelling through Palestine. Hardly were 
the horses unsaddled and picJieted before the dragoman 
sent to the head-man of the village for a guard to make us 
safe against marauders, to which he received the pleasing 
answei' that the appointed " guardians of the peace " were 
" unavoidably detained," for the reason that he had sent 
guards for two parties before us, both of which had found 
the temptation so great, that instead of keeping off thieves, 
they had turned robbers themselves, for which they had 
been arrested and thrown into prison 1 Indeed, to confess 
the whole truth, he had been so unfortunate that a dozen 
of his faithful servants were now in jail at Nablous for 
making too free with the property of travellers. Being 
thus deprived of our "natural protectors," the drngoiiiiiti 
was obliged to fall back on his own trusty revolvers. \\i< 
took out his brace of six-barrelled pistols, to see that thuy 
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were loaded, and Btickmg them in his belt, sent word to 
the sheikh that he intended to stand guard himself, and 
advised him to look out that none of his thieviah rascals 
came within range. The hint was not lost : not a mouse 
stirred. True, the muleteers passed an anxious night, as 
they had to alternate in watches ; while poor Floyd slept 
with one eye open, or rather did not sleep at all. But 
thanks to such protection, we slept as tranquiUy as. if we 
had been in a quiet New England Tillage. 

But whatever the watchings or the dangers of the night, 
the rising sun drove away all such thonghta, as it dispelled 
the mists that rose up from the valley below, and we were 
soon in the saddle, " pricking " over the hills and winding 
through the valleys with exquisite delight. 

Already in a single day's journey we had been in the 
territory of three of the Jewish tribes. Starting from that 
of Judah, we had passed through "the lot of Benjamin," and 
entered into the larger and broader territory of Ephraim, 
the central region of Palestine, and one of remarkable 
fertility. In the allotments to the different tribes, a special 
inheritance fell to the house of Joseph. "When Jacob 
called his sons around his deathbed, to tell them what 
should befall them in the last days, he said : " Joseph is a 
fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run over the 
walL The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at 
Mm, and hated him. But his bow abode in strength, and 
the arms of his hands were made strong by the hands of 
the mighty God of Jacob " ; and then foretold for him 
and his descendants great temporal prosperity as the 
reward of filial love — a benediction which is repeated in 
the words of the dying Moses : 

And oF Joseph he said, Blessed ol the Lord be his land, for 
the prooious tilings of heaven, for tiie dew, aud tor the deep that 
coucheth beneath. 
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And for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for 
'the preelouB things put forth, by the moon. 

And for the chief tUiiiga of the ancient mountains, and for the 
precious tMngs of the lastiag hills, 

And for the precious things of the earth and fnlneea thereof, 
and for the good will of him that dwelt in the bush : let the bless- 
ing oome upon the head of Joseph, and upon the top of the head 
of him that was separated from, his brethren. 

His glory Is lllie the Qrstllng of his bullock, and his horns are 
like the hoius of unteoms : with them he shaU pueii the people 
together to the eniis of the earth : and they are the ton thousands 
of Epkraim, and they are the thousands of Manasseh. 

Of course tlie glory of that ancient time haa passed 
away, but Bomethiiig of tlie beaufj of Ephraim lingers still 
in these hiUa and valleys. Many of the hillsidea, through 
which the strata of rock crop out here and there, are culti- 
vated ; the remains of old terraces still bear orchards of 
olives and fig trees ; while the valleys remind us of that 
South Countiy which so enchanted ub as we came up out 
of the desert. Nor is Ephi-aim wanting in ancient and 
sacred associations. On the contrary it is much older than 
Judah. Oui- ride this morning led across a fertile plain, 
on which rose a gentle eminence marked by some old 
ruins. This was Shiloh, the very centre of the first He- 
brew State, where the Tabernacle was set up and the Ark 
of the Lord was kept hundreds of years before the build- 
ing of the Temple. Here the tribes gathered as in later 
times at Jerusalem. Here lived the prophet EH till ho 
■was nearly a hundred years old, when he fell at the tidings 
that the Ark of God was taken. "What interest gathers 
round these ancient altars I How they tell the story of ar. 
age when the religion was the government, and the prophet 
a judge. "He had judged Israel forty years." This spot 
Ijnl.-jj together two periods of Jewish history — Eli, the last 
of the Judges, with Samuel, who grew up at hia feet, and 
who anointed Saul, the first of the line of Kings. 
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Other sacred scenee rose in sight, before the day was 
over. About noon we came out upon a hill-top which 
commanded a view for many inilea up the great plain of 
Muklina, where Jacob fed his Ilocks, with Mount Gerizim 
in the distance. Fursuing our way in the afternoon, we 
come to Sychar, "where was a well" which was dug by 
father Jacob himself, and where more than seTenieeu hun- 
dred years later Jesus sat and talked to the woman of 



Here we dismounted, and sat down by the well, which 
had such sacred memories. There was at first a feeling of 
disappointment to find it a neglected spot. Its desolate 
appearance makes some almost regret to haye seen it, 
while others keep away lest the sight should be even pain- 
ful, as it dispelled their hallowed associations. In the 
conversation with Mr. Spurgeon, to which I have referred, 
he said with a good deal of vebomence that " nothing 
could induce him to visit the Holy Land," in support of 
which he related the experience of a friend (I think an 
American clergyman) on this very spot, to which he had 
come as a holy place, thinking how he would " sit on the 
well," as his Master did, and taking out his Bible, read 
again the beautiful story of Christ's conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, musing on the wonderful scene with 
tender emotion. But, said Mr. Spurgeon, when be came 
to the spot, he found it neglected and desolate, and his 
devout meditations interrupted by a crowd of importunate 
beggars, clamoring for backsheesh I This was a dismal 
prospect to set before a traveller just starting for the East, 
"going hound in the spirit unto Jerusalem." But c 
esperience was more fortunate. We had no annoyance. 
To be sure, the place is neglected. But that mattered 
little ; it would not have helped the impression if w 
come upon a spring abundant as that of Elisha at Jericho, 
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bubbling up in a marble fountain. Here was nothing but 
an old well — old indeed, for it was dug by our father Jacob 
more than three thousand years ago. This ia one of the few 
spots in Palestine whoso identity is abnost certain, and wbieh 
is therefore truly venerable. It is not the well of Herod, 
or of any of the Roman conquerors, but of one whose very 
name gave it a sacrednesa even before the time of Christ, 
and to which he came aa a hallowed spot. Here the patri- 
arch bved with all his sons around him, save one whom he 
supposed to be dead, but who had been aold into captivity 
and carried down to Egypt, and there risen to power, to 
be in time the savior of his father's house. To that long- 
lost son, in memory of his Slial devotion, Jacob gave this 
very plot of ground on which we are now standing, and in 
which, two hundred years after his death, bis body was 
laid. There are few more touching iUustrationa of a love 
strong in death — the love of one's early home, such as to 
make him desire to be buried near the spot where he was 
born — than the last command of Joseph. He was about 
to die — to die in Egypt, amid all the splendor of the court 
of Pharaoh. But at that moment his thoughts were not 
on the bants of the Nile ; they wandered back to the 
scenes of bis childhood, to the time when he had been a 
shepherd's boy and kept his father's flock ; and calling his 
brethren around him, he said " I die ; but God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this land unto the land 
which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. And 
Joaeph took an oath of the children of larael, saying God 
will surely visit you, and ye shall cany up my bones from 
henca So Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years 
old ; and they embalmed him, and he was put in a cofhn 
in Egypt." But there he was not to remain. "When came 
the time of the Esodua of the Israelites, liis bones were 
taken with pious care, and carried with them in all their 
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marches, till finally laid to reat in this very piece of 
ground, which hifl father Jacob bought for a portion for 



Joseph's Tomb is but a short distance £rom Jacob's 
Well, into which we are now looking down. The top 
has been partly arched over, covering a little space around 
what we should call the " curb " of the well. The drago- 
man gave me his strong arm, and lifting me over this upper 
and outer rim, let me down a few feet to a point from 
which I got a nearer view of the depth below. Explorera 
who have measured it have found it over a hundred feet 
deep, but a ptirt of this has been filled up by the stones 
oast into it. 

But how came Jacob to dig such a well ? ia a question 
often aaked. He was close to the Vale of Shechem, which 
is full of streams. What need of boring a hundred feet 
through the solid roct to find what a mile or two distant 
was running away in eshaustless abundance ? The answer 
is that neighbors are not always friends ; that the inhab- 
itants of the towns and the shepherds of the plains had 
little to do with each other, and even might be in open 
feud. In the time of Christ "the Jews had no dealings 
with the SamaritaEB," and seventeen hundred years before 
the progenitor of the Hebrew race may have been to them 
a stranger and an alien. The people of Shechem might ba 
friendly to-day, and enemies to-morrow ; and though they 
might have water flowing through their city, they might at 
any moment shut it off from him. With all his flocks and 
herds, he could not be dependent on such an uncertain 
supply. And so he dug this well, " and drank thereof 
himself, and his children, and his cattle." The woman of 
Samaria, who came here to draw water, had probably been 
out on the plain tending the flocks, and at the sixth hour 
1 no other spring to go to but Jacob's WeU. 
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But the chief interest of this spot is that One greater 
than Jacob or Joseph has been here. On this Tery ground, 
sitting where we now sit, our Saviour sat, and talked with 
the woman of Samaria, revealing to her astonished eyes 
that in the worship of God the place matters little ; that 
" neither in this mountain," looking np to Gerizim which 
roso above them, "nor yet at Jerusalem," shall men "wor- 
ship the Father ": for that " God ia a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 

With such thoughts of the Great Master, whose pres- 
ence has touched all these heights and valleys with a glory 
like that of the setting sun, which now gilds the tops of 
Ebal and Gerizim, we mounted our horses and rode 
through the narrow valley which separates them, and 
passing round the town, camped under some old ohve 
trees at its western end, at the foot of Mount Gerizim. 
We were now in Nablous, the ancient Shechem. As our 
visit here was somewhat full of incident, it is worthy of a 
fuller description. 



CHAPTEB Vm. 

NA'BLOUS — A DAT THAT WAS KOT ALL SUNSHINE 

A TALE OF ROBBERY AND OP TURKISH JUSTICE. 

In " wandering through the wilderness of this world," 
I have had varied experiences — days that were bright and 
days that were dark, and days that were both bright and 
dark, cloud and sunshine following each other in quick 
succession. But not many days have I had anywhere the 
experience of which was so far from previous expectation, 
as that we spent in the ancient city of Nablous. As we 
entered the valley, there was something in the very atmos- 
phere which revived us. We were greeted with the sound 
of running streams (there are said to be seventy springs 
issuing from the hills), which rush joyously through the 
valley. We were entering a city of Samaria whose history 
goes back to the time of the Captivity, when the Ten 
Tribes were carried away to Assyria, and earlier still, to 
the days when Jacob fed his flocks on the adjacent plain. 
We had come up from Jacob's Well, the place where our 
Lord had been, and passed between Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, from which it seemed as if alternate bless- 
ing and cursing rolled over our heads. And now we were 
camped at the foot of Gerizim, the mount of blessing, the 
very clouds of which ought to rain perpetual benediction. 




8^ approached our camping ground, Floyd recog- 
nized an ^Id acqu&intimce in the person of an Bnglieh 
niiasionary, Mr. El Karey, long resident in Nabloua, who 
followed iia to our tents, and after a kindly welcome, offered 
to conduct Tia through the town, that is worth seeing, as 
it is next to Jerusalem in population, which it far surpasses 
in commercial actiyity. Nablous is one of the few places 
in the East that have been touched with the business life 
of the modem world. It seemed as if the rushing streams 
had communicated to the people a Kttle of their own rapid 
movement. At least they have set the wheels of industry 
in motion. Besides the oil presses which receive the 
abundant yield of the olive orchai-ds that we have seen all 
along our course, and tarn it into oU, there are some 
twenty factories engaged in turning the oU into soap, 
which has become a large article of export to Jaffa and 
Beirut, and thence t-o all the ports of the Mediterranean. 
It was really refreshing, after passing through so many 
places that were more dead than alive, to come to one town 
that showed a sign of life in this sleepy old country. 

But the chief interest of Nablous to a traveller is that it 
introduces him to the Samaritans. It is the only place in 
Palestine where there is a remnant of this ancient sect. 
In the town of Samaria iteelf there are no Samaiitans ; all 
are at Nablous, and here they are very few, and fast fading 
away, A hundred and fifty souls is the whole remnant of 
the Samaritan people, counting men, women, and children 1 
Their fewness and feebleness are indicated by the pettiness 
of their synagogue— a small room, with bare whitewashed 
walls ; and yet it contains a manuscript of the Pentateuch 
(their Bible is limited to the Five Books of Moses) which 
they affiiTQ is the oldest in the world, and regard as a 
priceless treasure. They claim that it was written by a 
great-grandson of Aaron j certainly it is yellow enough to 
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hare eome out of the Art. They are each a. " feeble folk," 
BO few and ho poor, that the high priest (a deseendant of 
the tribe of Levi) ekea out a living by showing travellera 
thp synagogue and the sacred scroll, and even offered to 
sell ua hw photograph 1 And yet such is the pride of an 
ancient race, that this handful of Sainaritflns still cling to 
the belief that they, and they only, are the true people of 
God. Three times a year they go up on Mount Geririm, 
and keep the feativala prescribed by the law of Moses, 
while they celebrate the Passover by sacrifices — the only 
people professing to vrorsbip Jehovah, who continue that 
ancient rite. Mount Gerizim is the only place in the 
world where still ascends the smote of sacrifice. The 
Passover is tept with the strictest observance of every 
detail enjoined by Moses, with the hurried repast of bitter 
herbs and unleavened bread, while they eat the Paschal 
lamb with girdles about their loins, and staff in hand, as if 
preparing for instant flight "What is left is burned with 
fire, in imitation of the ancient Israelites, who left only 
ashes behind them, as they turned their backs on Egypt, 
and took up their march through the desert. The con- 
tinued existence of such a fragment of people is an extra- 
ordinary spectacle, and is a subject for study. I hardly 
know anywhere of an instance of such tenacity of beliet 
Here is a sect which was in esdstenco in the time of Christ, 
and probably hundreds of years before : for it is supposed 
to date from the time of Nehcmiab, when, not being per- 
mitted to share in the rebuilding of the Temple, they sepa- 
rated themselves from the Jews ; which has lived through 
all the storms and persecutions of more than two thousand 
years ; and which, it may be, will not die till it dies with 
the race. If there comes a time when there is a " last 
man," it would be in keeping with the spirit of bis race if 
he ■were to go up on Mount Gerizim, and there build an 
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altar unto the Lord, and kindling a eacrifice, lie down to 
die, fliat the flame of aacrifice and the flame of life might 
expire together. 

After our excui-sion, Mr, El Karey returned with us to 
camp, and we kept him to dinner. With true American 
inqmsitiveneas, I plied him with all sorta of questions 
about the country and the people. He lihed the town 
very much. Indeed I believe he was bom here : his name 
i& Eastern, though he was educated in England. He lilted 
the people, although they are Terj' bigoted and fanatical 
Moslems ; and when he first came in contact with them as 
a missionary, the relation was not at all pleasant. But 
acquaintance and intercourse had gradually softened their 
animosity. In one respect he paid a high tribute to their 
virtue. He said that anything like pubhc prostitution, 
the open and unblushing licentiousness which ia the dis- 
grace of European cities, was here absolutely uninowiL 
It will be said that the Moslem religion legalizes impurity 
in another form, by its domestic customs. But whatever 
the explanation, this seemed to me a very extraordinary 
testimony to be borne to a Moslem people by a Christian 
missionary. 

He told us many things about the Bedaween. He had 
made frequent excuraions to the other aide oi the Jordan, 
where there are some powerful trilws, ■which boast of their ■ 
tens of thousands of spears, and have more tiian once 
defied the armies of the Sultan. Some years since the 
TarloBh government sent a large force against tbem, which 
they defeated. The Bedaween are splendid horsemen, and 
mustering in battle array, they rode down the Turkish 
iniantry with a rush that swept everything before them. 
"Here is the place," said an old sheikh, riding over the 
field with the missionary, and his eyes flashed as he said 
"How we did give it to them!" The second time the 
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rasolt waa different But, said the aheikh, unwiUing to 
admit that tliey could be defeated in liouorable battle, 
" it waa not tbe Turks that beat us — U %ms Gie children cf 
the vuitea! " It appeared that in the aecond battle, warned 
bjr their defeat, the Turks brought up a large force of 
artillery, using the same weapon with which Napoleon had 
destroyed the Mamelukes of Egypt The cannon were 
drawn on the ground by mules, which being driven in 
front, looked at a distance lite a procession of beasts of 
burden hauling a baggage train, until they parted to the 
right and left, and the batteries opened with shot and 
shell. This seemed to the Bedaween, accustomed to fight 
on horseback, an iuferual device. In the confusion and 
uproar, no wonder that they imagined that the balls which 
out through their ranks had somehow come from the 
mules, who seemed suddenly to have tongues of fire, and 
to hurl destruction out of their huge mouths. These 
"fiery darts" were "the children of the mules." It was, 
tbe first time that T'kilSfrifrat-ffiSles had children, but if 
they had, it seemed quite in character^ 
progeny should appear in flame and smoke. 

These wild children of the desert could harol 
posed to be very hopeful subjects of missionary li 
could he report much success. But at least they J 
received him kindly. He knew all their tribes, and v 
among them without fear ; and though they y. 
of robbei-8, they did him no wrong. True, he took got 
care to carry nothing with liim to tempt their cupidi 
He went without scrip or purse, and always rode straighj 
to the tent of the sheikh, and claimed his hospitality, s 
placed himself under his protection. Nor did they evei 
behe hia confidence, or betray their guest. On the con4 
trary, they had received him as if he had been one of their I 
own tribe, and gave him the best they had, and he had I 
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lain down in their tents, and dept in safety. They showed 
him hospitality sometimes at great trouble to themselTCB. 
One night he came to a tent, and was almost dying with 
hunger, but saw no sign of preparation, to satisfy his crav- 
ing. He did not then know the reason, which was that 
they had nothing to set before him. At last weary and 
faint, he wrapped himself in bis blanket and lay down, 
hoping to forget the pangs of hunger in sleep. But pres- 
ently he beard whisperings, and women left the tent, and 
went out into the darkness. At laat he dropped asleep, 
and when he awoke it was broad day. He then learned 
that the women had made a three hours journey on foot to 
bring water from a spring to cook a breakfast for him, and 
towards morning a sheep had been lolled, and now was 
set before him a feast which it had cost them all night to 
prepare. No wonder he was touched by such kindness. 
He said the Bedaween often paid him a visit when they 
came to Nablous, and lie always set food and drink before 
them, and thus tried in some way to return the hospitality 
shown him by the children of the desert. 

These were pleasant things to talk about as we sat in 
the gloaming under the ancient olive trees. At length he 
rose to depart, " By the waj'," said the dragoman, "would 
you be so kind as to stop at the headquarters of the officer 
in command of the troops, and ask him. to send us a guard 
for the night ? " " Of course." But really it seemed quite 
tmnecesaary in a city so populous, and apparently so 
thoroughly governed : for Nablous is one of the centres of 
Tui'ldsh power in Palestine ; it has not only a governor, 
but a garrison in command of an officer of high rank, who 
had under him, it was said, a thousand men. We saw 
their barracks as wo rode up the valley. It was not an 
unpleasant sight in this lawless country. I confess it gave 
u8 a sense of Becuritj to feel that we had come at last 
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within Uie range of guna. It seemed ae if gacli a milil 
force were enough to hold in check any propensities of an. 
ill-disposed population, if such there were, and that we 
needed no special guard. However, just for the dignity 
of the thing, we submittetl to this military protection, and 
perhaps were a little lifted up in mind when four soldiers 
filed into catup, and took their places, one before each tent. 
"What a sense of greatness it gives to the most insignificant 
traveller to see a soldier standing guard before hia door I 
With such a protector, I lay down to sleep, feeling as did 
another in fancied security, when 

"At midnight, In his guarded tent. 
The Tiu'k was dreaming of the hour." 
Such were my dreams, when bang ! went a gun, and there 
was a sound of feet scurrying to and fro. But even that 
excited no idarm, for though it betokened danger, it showed 
that the guardians of our safety were awake and vigilant ; 
ao like the di'eaming Turk, I turned and went to sleep 
again. But as the dawn of day crept slowly on, for it waa 
raining, and the morning was dark and lowery, the drago- 
man appeared at the door of the tent, with a troubled face, 
to ask " if we had been robbed." " Robbed ? No. Why 
do you aak ? " " Because your neighbors in the nest tent 
have been." So much for our military protectorsl The 
next tent waa occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Winter, the Eng- 
lish gentleman and his wife, who had taken extraordinary 
precautions to insure the safety of their valioables, which 
were locked in a travelling-bag that was always kept witli 
them., and when they retired to their tent, was fastened to 
the tent-pole ! But in the night some one had cut through 
the canvas of the tent, and creeping softly between the two 
iron bedsteads, whose occupants were sleeping, cut the 
fastening and dragged off the precious bag, which 
found not a hundred yards from the tent, rifled of its 
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tents, including a Bandal-wood boi, wliich contained a 
number of souvenars picked up on the Continent, among 
them a pair of bracelets that had cost a hundred and fifty 
pounds 1 Here was a sensation which brought ua all to 
oiir feet and out of our tents. Our first thought was. 
What inexcusable negligence on the part of our guards I 
until a little further reflection led us to think that per- 
haps the guards were themselvea the robbers 1 This idea 
took such strong hold of us that as we turned to look at 
them, their blank faces seemed a silent confession of 
guilt, and we had them at once seized by our muleteers, 
and marched off to the office of the military command- 
ant, to receive instant punishment for their crime. Mr. 
Winter and the dragoman went idong to witness their 
condemnation. Whoever has been in an Eastern court, 
knows that it is a place where justice is rendered, if ren- 
dered at all, "without mercy." The Colonel was at his 
headquarters, and as soon as he heard the story, ordered 
the soldiers into hia presence, and accused them directly 
of the crime, bursting out upon them in a rage and fury 
that were really appalling. They were thieves, robbers, 
wretches of the blackest dye, " He knew their guilt ; they 
could not deceive him." If they did not at once return 
the stolen goods, he would have them beaten within an 
inch of their lives. This violence of language was accom- 
panied with such violence of manner, that those who heard 
him almost looked to see the wretched creatures thrown 
on the ground and bastinadoed on the spot. Nor would 
bastinadoing be sufficient ; he would " tear out their eyes 
from their sockets," and "cut their tongues from their 
throats " ! Even then his wrath would not be appeased : 
he would have their wives and children made beggars, or 
sold as slaves ! Those who listened, thought that the 
majeafj of justice had never appeared in a form so awful ; 
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tliat "Turkisli jaatice" at least was more ttan a name ; 
that it was a fearful reality, eince it was now to l>e vindi- 
cated before their eyes by a retribution bo swift and 

terrible, 

An hour passed, and a change came over the spirit of 
our dream. Scai-cely had Floyd returned to the camp 
before we saw through the trees some important personage 
approaching, and soon ftppeared the officer in command 
himself, with half a dozen attendants, and with our guards, 
who were marched on the ground to be confronted with 
their accusers. They protested their innocence, though 
they contradicted themselves in a way to leave little doubt 
of their guilt. The ofBcer dismounted with a somewhat 
haughty air, and was conducted to a tent, where, being 
first supplied with coffee and cigarettes, ho took hia seat of 
state, and summoning his secretary to take our " deposi- 
tions," desired to make further injury into the "alleged" 
robbery suffered by members of our party. It had Bud- 
" denly dawned upon him that he had been too hasty in 
admitting that we had been robbed by bis own men. Was 
it to be supposed that " soldiers " would be thieves ; that 
the guardiaUB of the law would be the breakers of the law ? 
To confess this would be an imputation on their military 
honor, which he could not admit wtbout the strongest 
proof. How did we know that our own muleteers were 
not the thieves ? He seemed now fully convinced that our 
English friends had been robbed by the retainers of our 
own party, if indeed they had been robbed at aU, for tlie more 
he thought about it, the more it seemed to his judicial 
mind as if the whole story were, to use a slang phrase, " a 
put up job." This was made probable to him by the large 
amount of the loss. " How much did you say," he asked 
of Mr. Winter, " you had Jost ? " "A hundred and fifty 
pounds." " That is a great deal," he answered, " as much 
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as a merchant would carrr who was traveHing with goods 
to selL A hundred and fifty pounds I " he repeated, 
adding with a sneer, " Why do you not make it a thou- 
sand?" evidently thinking one story as probable as the 
other. So saying, he mounted his horse, followed by hiB 
secretary and other attendants, and rode away. 

We were now placed in an awkward position. Kot 
only had memberH of our party been robbed, bnt they were 
under suHpicion of being privy to a pretended crime of 
which they had accused others, to extort money from the 
Turkish government. 

To add to the cheerfulness of the situation, it had been 
raining all night, and promised to rain oil day. We could 
not put a foot out of the tents without stepping in mad. 
Indeed the rain invaded our tents, and we were almost 
^oat. We wrapped ourselves in watei-proofs, and put 
rubbers on our feet, and thus muffled up, gathered under 
the olive trees where but a few hours ago we had sat in 
the twilight, and talked of the hospitality and other virtues 
of the descendants of lehmael. It waa a dismal company. 
"Die dragoman looked at me, and I looked at my fellow- 
travellers, and they looked at the horses, whose manes and 
tails were limp and dripping, and the horses looked at 
the mules ; and all, man and beast, seemed bound together 
in one companionship of misery. We were disgusted, not 
only at the robbery, but at our impotence to punish it. I 
win not say that we " cursed our fate," for that would have 
been wicked ; but I am afraid some of my countrymen, 
who are not very choice in their language, would have 
described the exhibition of that morning as a specimen of 
"pure cuBsednesB." If we could have followed oiu" im- 
pulse, I beheve we should at that moment have struck onr 
tents, and mounted our horses, and turned our backs on 
Nablous, prefeiTing to face the storm rath; 
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tliiis enri^ed and defied. But even if we did not care for 
the tarj of the elementa, we were reluctant to execute a 
inanceuvre which -woulii look like a reti'eat in face of the 
enemy. So we detennined heroically to stay and see it out 
After another hour of reflection, we plucked up coui- 
age and resolved to make one more attempt This time 
we would beard the lion in his don — we would go to the 
Governor himself. And that we might impress him with 
a sense of our importance, we would go in a body. So 
gathering: up our garments, as if we would shake off the 
dust, or rather the mud, from oiu- feet, we marched 
through the streets to the Serai, the oflScial residence, and 
demanded an audience. We were admitted into the court, 
and shown up a stone staircase into an ante-room (which 
had a look of extreme dilapidation) to wait the pleasure of 
his highnesa Impatient na wo were, it was reviving to 
have the attendant who went to seek his master return 
after a few minutes' absence, and inform us that he waa 
asleep, and could not be disturbed, but that he would 
awake some time in the forenoon, and after bis breakfast, 
would perhaps see us, unless he had more important mat^ 
ters or personages to claim bis attention I Again we 
looted in each other's faces, and behold, they were very 
blank. It there be any thing in the world that will take 
one's sense of dignity, or of his own consequence, out of 
him, it ia to he dancing attendance in the ante-room of an 
Eastern of&cial, with whom time is of no consequence. It 
1003 rather tedious, If we had had any " news " to feed 
upon, even the smallest bit of gossip to nibble at, it 
would have stayed our utter vacuity of mind. But no, we 
had nothing to t^Jj p.bout or think about except our own 
wretched selves, and we were in that disgusted state in 
which a man holds himself in contempt, thinking "You 
are a pretty fool to get into such a scrape." To relieve the 
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monotony we ■would now and then walk to the window and 
look out, but could eea nothing but rain, rain, rain. This 
might not have been quite so tiresome if we could have 
seen any living thing. "Washington Irving has written a 
very pleasant sketch of " a rainy day " which he passed in 
a country inn. But he could look into a barnyard, with 
its busy, bustling brood. If we could have seen a rooster, 
and beard him crow, or a hen and chickens, that would 
have been quite sufficient to set us off into a talk about 
domestic fowls. But there was no sign of bird or beast : 
the rain fell into a stone-paved court, hard and cruel as our 
fat& So after staring at the stones, we came back from 
the window and sat down again, all in a row, like convicts 
in the box, waiting for sentence. In this interesting occu- 
pation we passed two mortal hours, when there was a stir 
without, and the Governor in a fez cap mounted the stairB 
fmd entered the room, and making us a gracious salaam, 
took Ma seat on the divan. He was not quite the ideal of 
a Turkish pacha, who ought always to be fat : for he was 
a little man, with hardly flesh enough on his bones to 
support so much dignity. The only touch of Oriental 
magnificence about him was the heavy rings worn on his 
dainty fingers. As he sat on the edge of the divan, his 
feet dangled to the floor, which they hardly touched, and 
he appeared to be sitting uncomfortably, until suddenly 
he drew up his legs, which, when coiled under him like a 
cuahion, furnished a eufleient base for the slender super- 
atructure. Thus supported, his vertebral column stood up 
more erect, and swayed hither and thither like a serpent^ 
aa he bowed to our petition and complaint. I have no 
doubt he wished us all in Jericho. However, he was civil, 
and asked many questions. pthI niada na soft speeches, the 
full value of which we ' fter a some- 

what long interview, : . sympathy 
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for our loss, and made mftny promiaea, he bowed us out 
]'uat as wise as wo were before, and fully conTineed that 
our plain, stxaightforwaril ways, unlesH backed by force, 
were no match for Oriental cunning and duplicity. 

When we came out into the street, it waa still pouring, 
and as it waa dismal to go back to our tents to pass the 
rest of the day, and another night, perhaps to be robbed 
again, we accepted the invitation of the misaionaiy to 
transfer our quarters to his bouse, where, thougb we were 
packed pretty closely, and though, when night came, some 
of us had to sleep on the floor, we bad at least a roof over 
our heads, and a barred door between us and any robbera 
who might be prowling about We were wet and ahiver- 
ing, but we sat round the charcoal-burner till we got 
thoroughly warmed — a aensation which restored a little 
the equanimity of our minda 

We did not go out again that day. We had had 
enough of Nabloua, and were in no mood to make any 
further explorations of thia sacred city. Though we had 
camped at the foot of Mount Gerizim, we did not climb to 
the top where sacrifices had been offered for more than 
two thousand years. Indeed of the two I think we should 
have felt more inclined to go up on Moimt Ebal, and read 
all the curses of the law over a place which had proved to 
IM— not a holy mount, but a den of thieves. 

But we would not pronounce a malediction on a place 
where we had found at last a shelter. Here we were 
warmed and fed, and in the returning sense of comfort, we 
could liaten with complacence to the rain which still 
poured heavily in the streets. There ia a sweet sense of 
security in the sound of pattering rain, not when it falls on 
Boaldng tenia, but on a firm and tight roof. Thus we 
passed the rest of the day in the quiet and comfort of the 
missionary's home. 
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To make an end of tTi JB story of robbery, I will antici- 
pate a little. The nest morning, before leaving Nabloua, 
Mr. Winter, Tfith the dragoman, paid a eecond visit to the 
Governor, and found bim in a gracious mood. He did 
not, like tie Colonel, question the truth of their tale, but 
promised the fullest reparation. The stolen property 
should be restored to the very last mite. Not only the 
costly jewelry, but every tiifle to the last brass pin. It 
might take several days, but when we reached Nazareth, 
or at farthest Damascus or Beirut, the whole naissing 
property should be placed in the hands of the owner, 
untouched. These assurances were given, if not with the 
formality of an oath, yet with all the sacred sanction of 
honor and truth. He followed our friends to the door, 
repeating Jhese assurancea, so that the very last words 
they heard were what so many other travellers in the East 
have to hear — lying Turkish promises ! But these false 
words accomplished their purpose, of raMng a flutter of 
hope in the breasts of our robbed companions. For a 
time they felt even a little return of confidence, and were 
buoyed up as we resumed our march by seeing their 
treasures in the distance, which they continued to see very 
much in the distance all the way through Palestine. At 
each stage of our journey the pledge was freshly recalled 
to be freshly disappointed. At last, when we sailed from 
Beirut for Constantinople, we left our English ^ends at 
the hotel still waiting for Turkish justice ! If they were 
determined not to depart till they had recovered what 
they had lost, I fear they are waiting there stilL Such 
was our day in Nablous — a day that was certainly not aU 
sunshine. May we never see its like again 1 




CHAPTER IX. 

TO SAMARIA AND JENIN — FALLING AGAIN AMONG 
THIEVES. 

Half the pleasure of life is in coutraat, in chlmge from 
one scene to another. "The clear ahining after rain" is 
beautiful because of the rain, which has cleansed and puri- 
fied the atmoephere, and made the air eo sweet and the 
sky so blue. But for "the rain" which has gone before, 
we might not appreciate "the clear shining " which foUowa 
after. So in our human experience there ia a peculiar zeafc 
given to that which is pleaeant, by the fact that it cornea 
after that which is dismal and forlorn. Such a change we 
experienced the next morning. When the day broke, "the 
rain was over and gone," and the sun rose without a cloud. 
A little after seven we mounted our horses before the 
missionary's door, and began to file through the sti-eeta of 
NablouB, foDowed by the train of mules carrying our tents. 
Everything wore a new aspect. The city had been washed 
clean by the rains of the preceding day, and the ohve 
orchards on the lulkides were fresh and green. As the 
sun touched the tops of the twin mountains between which 
the valley hes, we could not find it in our hearts to pro- 
nounce a malediction even upon Ebal, when it answered 
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SoTieainingly to tte first flush of day. As vre rode down 
the valley, the streams by the roadside, swollen by the 
rains, seemed to be running a race, bubbling and boiling 
over in their fulness of joy. These streams unite below 
the town, and flow through the Plain of Sharon to the 
Mediterranean. We knew that the eea was not many 
miles away, for a dehcioua sea-breeze came up from the 
west, and blew in our faces, filling our lungs with such 
bracing aii- that we felt a constant impulse to shout and 
sing. Bi-ery living thing seemed to have caught the 
inspiration : the time of the singing of birds had come, 
and the flowers appeared on the earth. The innumerable 
multitudes of wild flowers is one of the beauties of Pal- 
estine, and never were they more abundant or of more 
exquisite variety, tJian that morning as we rode through 
the bills and valleys of ancient Samaria. This is the heart 
of Palestine, its central region, and is at once the most 
beautiful in natural scenery, and the moat richly culti- 
vated. It is indeed a land of com and wine, of vineyards 
and oliveyards, of the fig-tree and the pomegranate, and of 
broois that run among the hills. Through landscapes so 
rich and varied we rode for a couple of hours, when we 
saw in the distance a hill standing alono — an island in a 
sea of verdure — its sides terraced and blooming with the 
olive and the vine, like those sunny slopes along the 
Comicbe road, in Prance and Italy, which open their 
breasts to be warmed by the Southern sun. Below it and 
around it stretched a wide plain, beyond which rose the 
encircling hills ; so that the central height, standing soli- 
tary, was lite a throne set in the midst of a vast amphi- 
theatre. 

On this noble eminence stood the ancient city of 
SamEiria — a city whose origin dates from nine hundred 
yeaxs before Christ, when Omri, King of Israel, bought the 
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tiill for two talents of silver, and Iniilt a city upon it, t 
he called after the name of Shemer, the owner of the ^iH, 
Samaria. Here a hundred years later we find a splendid 
capital, in which Ahab, ruled by a pi^an wife, built the 
temple of Baal and his palace of ivory, and where Jezebel 
(the Ijady Macbeth of a king perhaps more weak than 
wicked) led him to play the tj-ront oveT his unhappy peo- 
ple. That the city must have had great resources, appears 
from the fact that it withstood a three years' siege from 
the army of the Syrians, which came down from the north, 
and beleaguered the place till the inhabitants were ready 
to die with famine, and even began to devour each other, 
when it was delivered by a Divine interposition, in accord- 
ance \vith the prediction of Eliaha. "We are now in the 
country of Elijah and Elisha, whose prophet forms are con- 
tinuajly appearing and disappearing and reappearing in 
the bistoiy of the Kings of Israel. 

The beauty of the position of Samaria attracted the 
eyes of the Roman conquerors, who made it the capi- 
tal of Central Palestine. Here Herod the Great, Tvbtf 
had a passion for splendid architecture, and was alway^ 
building palaces, erected that long colonnade the remaina 
of which still attest its ancient magnificence. We rode up 
the hill, and leaving our hoi-ses in charge of the mule-] 
teera, set out on a walk around the brow of the platea 
tracing this colonnade. It is over half a mile long, ai 
must have numbered hundreds of colunina. Sixty are still i 
standing, after nineteen centuries. When first erected, 
this long line of marble columns, standing on the crest of a 
lull, from which it could be seen to a great distance over 
the country, must have seemed like a royal crown for the 
monarch's brow. It was standing in the time of Christ, 
and OB He often passed through Samaria on his way from 
Nazareth to Jerua^em, he must have seen it in all its 
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splendor. But not once does he make aUueion to it ; so 
much less in hia eye were princea and palaces than humbler 
beinga in their obscure abodes ; so much less waa the 
whiteness of marble columns than the purity of a. human 

Of course Samaria, like other towns in Palestine, is but 
the shadow of its former self — a wretched Tillage taking 
the place of the former capital The city is gone, but the 
beauty of the coimtry remains. It came upon us anew as 
we paMed round the hilt, and came out on the northern 
slope, and looked down on the terraced hillsides, and the 
wide expanse below, over which the light and shadow 
were playing. Descending into the plain, we rode through 
its rich fields, and then over the liills and through the 
fertile vales. A little to one side was Dothan, where 
Joseph's brethren cast I'jm into a pit, and afterwards drew 
him out to sell him to the Midianites, who carried him 
down to Egypt, and where Elisha saw the mountaius 
round about filled with horses and chariots of fire! These 
■were great memories, wbich might well arrest the travel- 
ler ; but we could not turn aside even for these, for it had 
again set in to rain. This matter of rain is an element 
that must never be left out of calculation. The month of 
April is considered the best for Palestine, because it ia free 
from rain ; at least it is supposed to be. The early rains 
come, not in the Spring, but in the Autumn, when the 
husbandmen plow and sow. The latter rains come in 
the Spring, and ripen the harvest. These are supposed 
to end in March, so that properly there ougki not to be 
any rain in ApriL But this year tlie seasons are out of 
joint. Thus far our two drawbacks to the pleasure of 
travel in Palestine have been rains and thieves. There 
has been a flood of rains and an epidemic of thieves. 
To-day the rain began soon after noon, and kept on pour- 
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CAMP AT JENIN. 



ing hardeT and harder. As we climbed over the hills, vnth 
the wind driving in our faces, wo found it difficult to roako 
head against the combined wind and rain. The bravery' of | 
my military carriage disappeared. With aU my desire to I 
keep a heroic attitude, I had to confess that a traveller, , 
with garments bedraggled and bespattered, trying (with i 
poor auccess) to beep an umbrella over his head, is not I 
quite liie a mailed and hebneted Crusader. Of course our 
first impulse would have been to stop and go into camp ; [ 
but the baggage mulea had gone forward witli the tents, i 
and we must keep on, for we had no shelter. So we made ( 
the best of it, and struggled on through the storm, thank- 
ful at last, though drenched and weary, to reach a place of I 
rest. We had been in the saddle ten hours. 

We found our tente pitched at Jenin, on the edge of the I 
great Plain of Esdraelon. It 18 a town of several thousand I 
inhabitants, with a mosque, and has ratlier a pretty look, I 
embowered in trees, in which, among the olive orchards^ 1 
rise a few stately palms that speak of a sunnier clime. We | 
camped outside of the town, but near enough to hear t 
muezzin, as from the top of the minaret he called the fail 
ful to prayer. This call to prayer is always pleasant to heaf 
at the close of day, as it seems to say that we have reached J 
place sacred to devotion, and therefore the abode of qui 
neas and peace. Our dragoman, no doubt, was sensible i 
sil these soothing associations ; but warned by our experir*! 
ence at Nabloua, and not placing unbounded confidence in 
Moslem prayers or Moslem guards, he determined not t 
trust to any outside defenders, but to keep watch himself. 
The task was made more difficult by the dark nights. Our 
moonhght nights had left us in Jerusalem, so that now we 
had only starlight, and in these frequent rains not even 
that; BO that the nights were "pitch dark," and dark 
nights seem made for dark deeds. However, the drago- 
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man did the best he could. He had Chinese lanteniB hung 
in front and rear of every tent, and two fires "burning on 
■the oppodte aidea of the camp, with ft man at each fire, 
and another all the time moving about. He himself was 
to snatch a little sleep iu the early watches, but to be called 
at midnight. 

With Bach protection -we "turned in" for the night, 
and fell asleep. It was a little past midnight when sud- 
denly my tent door opened, and a fall form appeared. I 
awote and sat up, and supposing it to be the dragoman, 
who was to go on watch at midnight, I called him by 
name, but received no answer. Then it flashed upon me 
that I was honored with the visit of a "stranger," and 
springing from the bed I seized Weeden and shook him to 
awaken him. In a moment Floyd came rushing to the 
tentu " Strike a hght ! " was hia first word. In an 
instant we had a candle and made a search, but found 
nothing, and I began to think it was a false alarm, a 
dream, or some wild fancy of the night. But there was 
the tent door open, which Floyd had fastened securely 
two or three hours before. It was all a mystery, but I 
might stUl have thought it an illusion but for what fol- 
lowed. We had shut the door again and put out the light, 
and were resting quietly, though but half asleep, when a 
little after two we heard a pistol shot, followed by a rush, 
and then crack, crack, crack, half a dozen shots in succes- 
sion, as fast as one could pull a trigger. Presently the 
dragoman appeared, and the story was soon told. The 
Chinese lanterns had been blown out by the wind, and the 
rain had extinguished the fires, so that the camp was left 
in darkness. Floyd was groping about when he saw very 
faintly the figure of a man near the tent of the Winters. 
Thinking it was one of the muleteers who were at that 
1. lutnr on watch, he called "Joseph," and " Moses," but 
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recdTing do reply, he called to the shadow "Who are 
yoa?" when the figure dropped instantly in the graes. 
Then he cried to the men, " Here's a thie^ come and catch 
him," at which the man sprang up and ran, with a bollet 
after him to quicken hia steps, and the Eame moment two 
I others sprang up and joined in his flight. Floyd snapped 
^ liis pistol again, but it would not go ofit It took him a 
moment to fumble in hifi pocket for another and larger 
revolver, which did nol miaa fire. TTja blood was up, and 
he let 3y shot after shot. However, the thieves made good 
time, and were soon lost in the darknesa The whole affair 
occupied but a few moments, but it left us in a state of 
great excitement. All the men were up, and for tiiem 
there was no more sleep till morning. Chinese lanterns 
were hghted again at every tent, both in front and rear. 
As the whole camp waa now on guard, we, who were 
"only passengers," felt that we were safer than ever 
before, and lying down for the third tune, alept as we 
could till morning. 

I am sorry to have so much to say about thieves, but 
the fault is not in me, but in the tbieves. If they had not 
been there, I should not have bad to speak about them. 
They have taken me a little off my guard. I thought when 
we loft the desert, that we had entered the bounds of 
^vilization. After our experience with the Bedaween, I 
hoped we were done with perils of robbers. But the 
worst was to come after we left Jerusalem. I do not wish 
to make too much of these incidents, nor to exaggerate 
them into real "perils." There has been no tragedy. 
Only I have had a little taste of what other travellers have 
had in fuller measure. It is the usage of the country, to 
which wo must all submit. "A certain man went down to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves." He has had many suc- 
ooBsors, and they do not all find a good Samaritan. For 
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this travellers should be prepared. So much is it Ei matter 
of course, that a tour in the Holy Land is hardly com- 
plete without a robbery. 

Comparing our esperienco with others, we do not find 
that we have fared worse than they. Thia year has been a 
harvest time for thieves, and few have escaped. An Amer- 
ican gentleman whom we met in Jerusalem — Mr. Chapin 
of Providence — left the day before us. We met him again 
in Nazareth, when he told us his experience. On the 
second night he camped at Howara, an hour and a hnlf 
before reaching Nablous, and applied to the sheikh of the 
village for a guard, who sent three men. In the night 
a man entered bia tent, and caiTied off his wife's car- 
pet-bag ; but finding little in it, came again, and carried 
off bia portmanteau. By this time hia suspicions were 
excited, and he gave the alarm, which lirought the dr^o- 
man to hia tent, who, understanding the ways of the 
country, put his pistol to the head of the chief man of the 
guard, and told him to bring back the portmanteau. In a 
few minutes he brought it It was found outaide the tent, 
where it had been opened. The guards of course pro- 
tested their innocence, but the dragoman waa not deceived 
by them ; hut sure that they were the thieves, called hia 
muleteers, and ordered them to seize the sheikh and bind 
him. No quicker said than done. Instantly they threw 
him on the ground, and laahed his hands behind his back. 
In thia condition the dragoman tied him with a strong 
rope to hia horse's head, and Hterally drove him before 
hiin. The others were taken in Iiand by the muleteers, 
and thus all were marched to Nablous, where they were 
recognized as old ofienders, and lodged in prison. 

Thia constant exposure to the danger of being robbed, 
ia the great drawback to the pleasure of travel in Palestine. 
Bobbery is the curse of the country, aa brigand^e has 
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been for generations the curse of Sicily. How it is to be 
extirpated is a difficult problem. The fault is not merely 
in the people ; it is in this -wretched Turkish govemment, 
which is as weak as it is corrupt, and which, by its total 
failure to encourage honest industry, aknost compels the 
miserable people to steal in order to live. It discourages 
honesty, and offers a premium to crime. Such a deep- 
seated disease can only be cured by heroic surgery. I 
hear a great deal said about this country's being '' cyan- 
gelized *' ; but it needs first to be governed — ^to be ruled 
justly and firmly. Moral influences, when they can have a 
chance to operate, will bring other blessings in their train. 
But for the present we must rely upon the strong arm. 
The country must be goTemed with an iron hand. 




CHAPTEE X 
A RIDE OVER THE PLAIN OF ESDRAEI.ON. 

Promptly at the lioiir of sanriae the muezziQ climbeil 
the minaret of the mosque of Jenin, and called the faithful 
to prayer ; but his wailing, melancholy cry did not awaken 
the same pendve musing as when we heard it at the hour 
of annaet After a night of alarms, of men running and 
shots firing, with a robber at the door of my tent, I was 
not in a mood to indulge in the luxury of sentimental 
devotion. "We felt no desire to " dwell in the tents " of 
Jenin any longer, but were quite ready to depart. 

The morning, however, was not one for rapid move- 
ment. The dark and dismal night still lowered over the 
opening day. The clouds hung low upon the hiUs, and 
fast fell the drops which the wind blew angrily in our 
faces. Prudent travellers woiild perhaps have lingered 
awhile before leaving camp. But it was the last day of the 
week, and we were bent on spending Sunday in Nazareth ; 
and after our experience of the night, if it had " rained 
pitch-forks " we should have wished to move on. So gird- 
ing up our loins, and muilling up our breasts, we mounted 
our horses, and set our faces to the storm. 

' result proved the wisdom of o\ir course. When a 
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man or a piirtf ia " in the dumps," a Bolemn, silent mood 
that may aoiir into HullenneBs, there ia nothing like the 
"movement cure." In travelling, q8 in other things that 
demand instant action, the American rule is a good one 
that " the only way to do a thing is to do it," and not 
stand thiniing about it till the time for action ia past. 
However formidable the attempt may appear, it is prob- 
able that the reality will not prove so serious as the 
anticipation. Once in the saddle, the exercise gave ua a 
sensation of life ; the blood began to tingle in our veins, 
and to sot onr dull thoughts in motion. Instead of draw- 
ing Ibick wraps over our stooping shoulders, we straight- 
ened up and began to look about and to study the 
geography of the country. "We found that we had come 
into a new part of Palestine ; that we had left the hilla 
and come down into the plains, a change which was 
grateful to the eye, as we had been riding for dnya over 
a very rugged country. We were now in the great Plain 
of Esdraelon, so famous in Jewish history — a plain which 
is not monotonous like oui- Western prairies, because it ia 
set in an amphitheatre of hilis. Central in position, it 
makes a break between the Hill Country of the South and 
the Mountain Country of the North, and thus at once 
separates and unites the two great divisions of Palestine. 
The beauty of this Plain is not only in its fertUity, wliich 
in this month of April mokes it one broad expanse of green, 
but in its bordering of bills — a feature which reminded me 
of the Parks of Colorado, although the resemblance extends 
only to this, that in each case there is a broad pldn lying 
in the lap Cjf hills whioli enfold it, and seem to stand guard 
around it. Ajj^to magnitude, there is no comparison : for 
the whole of Pafegtine is but a representation in miniature 
of the central StatoV^ ''"^ continent, traversed by the great 
chain of the Eocky M ovmtionB. Here both mountain and 
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plain are on a very reduced scale. Compared with the 
Middle Park or the South Park of Colorado, the Phun of 
Efldi-aelon is of reiy moderate dimensioua, while the moun- 
tains around it are but foot-hills beside the American Alps. 

But whatever this Plain may want in natural grandeur, 
it more than makes up by historical associations. lis 
hoiizon is lite that of the Eoman Campagna, where 
every summit of the Sabine and the Alban Hills haa 
its legend and story. Those hills on the Soutli, vrhich 
we are leaving behind, were once held by the powerful 
tribe of Manasseh, which played auch a heroic part in 
the Jewish wars ; that long ridge on the West, stretch- 
ing to the Mediterranean Sea, is Mount Carmel, the 
retreat of the Prophets Ehjah and Elisha ; on the East, 
standing apart, are the heights of Mount Gilboa and 
Mount Tabor ; while in front of ua to the North, rise the 
Hills of Galilee. 

The natural divisions of the country determined its 
poKtical divisions. In ancient times, when communication 
was slow and diiScult, some natural feature of a country — 
a mountain or plain, or riTcr — was the barrier interposed 
hj nature, which separated one kingdom, or province, 
from another- Thus the Province of Samaria ended with 
the hills, and in descending to the plain, we enter another 
province which figures far more conspicuously in the New 
Testament history — that of Galilee. 

Riding over the plain, a couple of hours brought us to 
a hill, on which is perched a wretched village, hut which 
was once a habitation of princes ; for this is Jezreel, where 
Ahab, when he had his capital in Samaria, had his country 
palace, his Tersoilles, which was the scene of many a revel 
and many a ti'agedy. Here was Nahoth'a vineyard, of 
which Jezebel, more resolute than her cowardly husband 
Ahab, who did not dai'e to strike, stirred him up to get 
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possession by plotting the murder of its owner — a crime to 
be avenged on hersell, for here infuriated men threw the 
wicked queen out of the palace window, and in Naboth's 
\ineyard the dogs hcked up her blood ! Of such tragic 
tales, how much of ancient history is made up, and of 
modem history also ; for human nature does not change 
with the progress of cirihzation, and human Helfisbnesa, 
however veiled by forms, is still the same. Boast as we 
may of "new men, new times," we find in every age the 
flame old world, " the same old crimes." 

But we are in the neighborhood of a tragedy greater 
and more mournful tlian the death of Ahab and Jezebel, 
for the hill of Jezreel is at the western extremity of Mount 
Gilboa, on which the iHraehtea were defeated by the Phil- 
istines — a national calamity, which threatened the ruin of 
tie Hebrew State, but the interest of which to after gen- 
erations has been more of a personal character, siuc© on 
that field perished Saul and Jonathan, whose unhappy fate 
was mourned by David in one of the most beautiful strains 
of elegiac poetry that ever touched the heart of the world. 
Looking up to that elevated plateau, where the battle 
raged and " the mighty " fell, the traveller cannot help 
recalling the lamentation, which was the more surprising 
because the life of him who made it had been sought by 
him over whom he lamented. Yet as a loyal Hebrew, 
David could not but mourn the defeat of his people and 
the death of their king. Hence this outbiorst of patriotio 
grief : " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places ; 
how are the mighty fallen I Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you [a 
malediction which seems to be fulfilled in its rocky desola- 
tion], for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away." But the keenest sorrow of the minstrel is for the 
death of his friend : "I am distressed for thee, my brother 
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Jonathan : Tery pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy 
loTe to me was wonderful, paasing the love of women." 
Yet with what ^ace does he include both in this : " Saul 
and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided." 

These sad dirges are relieved by a more jubilant strain 
aa we ride over the hill of Jezreel, and on the further slope 
come upon the fountain of Gideon, the heroic leader, who 
V/iih his little band of three hundred — just as many as the 
Greeks had at ThermopylEB — stole in the darkness of night 
upon the enemy scattered far and wide upon the plains, 
and by the suddenness and vigor of the attack, created a 
panic in the camp of the Amaleldtes, which sent them 
down the valley of Jezreel in so huiTied flight, that they 
stayed not till they had passed over the fords of the divid- 
ing river and sought safety in their own country on the 
other side of the Jordan. 

Leaving Jezreel with its heroic and its bloody memo- 
ries, another hour's ride brings us to a spot with more 
tender associations, where in place of the haughty Jezebel, 
oar interest gathers round a poor woman and her dead 
child, for this is Shnnem, the scene of the raising of the 
Shonemite's son. On this hill once stood a village in 
which Ehsha, coming from Carmel, often found a home 
in the house of a good woman, who had prepared him 
a prophet's chamber and showed bira hospitality, a kind- 
ness which was to return to her when in the hour of 
her despair she sought him among the rocks of his 
mountain retreat. Hither he came at her call to give 
comfort to the mourner by giving life to the dead. What 
a pathos there is in these old Bible stories ! The place is 
not far removed from that of a second resurrection, for it 
is but an hour's ride from Shunem to Nain, where our 
Lord met the funeral procession passing from the gates. 
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There is notMng in all the Gospels — not even the raising 
of Lazarus, which is more tender than that which is told in 
these few words : "Behold a dead man carried out — ^the 
only son of his mother and she was a widow I And when 
the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her and said unto 
her. Weep not. And he came and touched the bier ; and 
they that bare him stood sti]]. And he said, Yoiing man, 
I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat np and 
began to speak. And he deUvered him to hia mother." 

In the present ■village of Shonem there is nothing 
sacred but a memory. Lite the greater niunher of vil- 
lages in Pidestine, it is only a collection of mud hovels. 
We rode through it stared at by all the men, women and 
children, gathered at the doors, and barked at by all the 
dogs, which took good core to keep at a safe distance, as 
they were mount-ed on the roofs, from which they yelped 
defiance at the stranger. The people flocked after us to 
the further side of the village, whera we baited, and turn- 
ing aside from the bridle path through a cactus hedge, to 
a quiet spot, we hitched our horaes to the trecfi, and 
spreading ourselvea on a slope under the shade of a clump 
of fig trees, proceeded to discuss our luncheon, at which a 
large proportion of the population " assisted." It was a 
hungry looking crowd. Indeed it may be said that these 
people are alwaj's hungiy : they always have a famished 
look. I have a guilty feeling as wo enjoy our plentiful 
repasts at seeing poor children eit round with hungry eyes, 
as if they did not know what it was to hare a full meal, 
and who snap at anything that we cast away, licking clean 
every tin box that has been packed with sardines, and 
gnawing on eveiy chicken hone. I hardly wonder that 
they grow up a generation of thieves, when they see trav- 
ellers pass by, well clothed and well fed, while they are 
both hungry and naked. The head man of the village has 
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not a good reputatioB, Floyd drew liia picture for us {it 
was well the sheildi did not nnderstand Engliab) while we 
now and then gave a. side glance at him, noticing bis ill- 
fftTored coimtenance. We imagined Jii r" to be debating in 
his mind whether he should rob ue, or be content with 
levying toll, or begging a large hacksheesh. Happily be 
chose the latter, perhaps thinting discretion the better 
part of valor, but he and his people literally " ate ua up" 
with their eyes, and as we roounted for our journey, stood 
watching us till the last horse had disappeared in the 
distance. 

As we descended once more upon the broad spaces of 
Esdraelon, with a fair field before us, it seemed as if now 
were a good time for that " gentle knight," whom we have 
been so long expecting, to " come pricking o'er the plain"; 
but any equestrian performances on our part were checked 
by the state of the soil under our horses' feet : for the 
"latter rains " Lad clone their work so eflectually that the 
Plain of Eadraelon was what Robert Hall declared Gill's 
Body of Divinity to be — " a continent of mud," With such 
impediments to our rapid movement, we, who wera of a 
sober turn of mind, moved slowly. But Floyd and my 
tent-mate, Weeden, who were both well mounted and (ond 
of a chase, seized the slightost occasion to try the mettle 
of their horses. Just now the dragoman points to a Lamlet 
on a hillside, an hour's ride away, as Endor, where Saul 
went to consult the Witeh of Endor on the night before his 
lajrt battle ; and instantly they bound away, as if the "WJtch 
of Endor had dashed at their horses' heels, which fly at her 
touch like Tarn O'Shanter'e ruare. 

But we who jog along more quietly, have plenty of 
occupation for our thoughts in the historical recollectiona 
which rise fi'om the ground on eveiy part of this cele- 
brated plain. It has been the battle-field not only of 
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Faleetine, but of all tlie East The physical cLaxactor of 
the couDtry haa determined ita military hiatorj-— its wars, 
battles, and sieges. When the Israelites crossed the Jor- 
dan, they ad-vanced againat the hills, and their earlier 
battles were fought with the mountain tribes which held 
the passes of Benjamin. But the Plain of Esdraelon — like 
that of Phihstia — was formed for great anniea, and has 
been marched over by kings and conquerors, coming from 
AaajTia and Babylon on the East, and Egypt on the South, 
■who have met in this great plain as tlieir field of battle. 
Such an open space admitted of a style of warfare not pOB- 
sible among the mountains. When the Israehtes, who had 
been victorious over the hill-tribes, came to the " low 
country," they shrank with terror from a new enemy with 
new weapons of war, and niurmiu«d bitterly that the 
Canaanitea, who "dwelt in the land of the vaUey," had 
chariots of iron. But even these were not invincible by 
courage, for here Barak, inspired by the 6ong of Deborah, 
rushed from the bjllB and swept away the nine hundred 
iron chariots of Sisera. As we ride along this plain, now 
BO still and quiet, we recall the terrible scenes it haa ■wit- 
nessed, and seem to hear the tread of the mighty hosts 
that have swept over ii This ■way passed the army of 
Sennacherib ; 

The Assyrian camo down like the wolt on the fold. 
His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
And the eheen ot Iheir spears wna like stars on the sea, 
■When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

The Assyrian has been followed by the Bomon, the 
Onisader, and the Turk. Even the sacred height of Moiuit 
Tabor has given name to a battle which was fought, not 
upon it, but in sight of it, and on this plain, by Napoleon, 
when, marching from Egj-pt by way of Jaffa, (where he 
left a name still held in horror by his inhuman massacre of 
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prifionerB,) he waa attempting the conquest of Syria, from 
wMch he cDTild march on Constantinople, and thus " enter 
Europe by the back door." His daring dream of conquest 
was stopped but a few miles from thia by tJie stubborn reHisfc- 
ance of a few Enghah troops that held the fortreaa of Acre. 

Here soldiera of all nationa have plunged their aworda 
in each others' breasts, and falling face to face, have cursed 
each other in aU the langu^es of men. The soil is rich 
and heavy with the blood of countless armies. With these 
clouds of war hanging over it, it is not strange that in the 
Apocalypse, the last great conflict of the world, which is to 
precede the reign of universal peace, is pictured as the 
battle of Armageddon — that is, of Megiddo, the ancient 
name of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

From these scenes of battle and blood, we turn to a 
spot associated with memories of the Prince of Peace. On 
the northeastern edge of the plain stands Moimt Tabor, 
long supposed to be the mount of the Tranafigiiration. 
The tradition is now generally discredited, and the scene 
of that wonderful apparition ia placed on Mount Hermon 
overlooking Eanias, the ancient Csesarea-Philippi. One 
cannot but regret the effect of modem researcb, when it 
disturbs a belief so long accepted, and so in accord with 
the fitness of the place itself. Tabor differs wholly from 
the other mountain of the plain, Gilboa, whose summit is 
bare and bleak, while Tabor is wooded and green, as if 
made to be pressed by angels' feet. Of majestic height, its 
lofty dome rising to an altitude that lifts it quite above the 
damps and miats of the plain into a purer atmosphere, it 
stands midway between earth and heaven, as if to invito 
visitants from the other world to an interview, from which, 
unseen by mortal eyes, they might return to their heavenly 

But even Tabor fades in interest as it fades In sight, as 
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the westering sun etrikea on the HiUs of Galilee, now ria- 
ing before us. They do not rise abruptly, but by a gradual 
ascent, so that we wind hither and thither aa we climb 
dowly upward, till at length we see in the distance a vil- 
lage nestled among the bUla, in a TaUey ao narrow as to be 
almost a glen, Thathttle mountaintown isNazarethl The 
first glimpse hushed us, as did the first ain'^'t "f JerusaJem, 
for we were coming upon holy ground. Before ub was one 
of the places of pilgrimage that we most desired to see in 
all Palestine ; as one of the few in a land under Moslem 
rule which is sacred only to the memory of our lord. 
JesuB was bom in Bethlehem, and died in Jerusalem, but 
the greater part of his life was spent in Nazareth. As we 
climbed up the steep approach, but one thought was present 
to UB— how often the Holy Child had rambled over these 
hills. FuU of such musings, we rode through the town to 
the northwestern side, where we pitched our tents on a 
rising ground, from which we looked down into the valley. 
It was Saturday eveniBg ! If Burns wrote so touchingly 
of the Cotter's Saturday night in Scotland, what might a 
traveller, if be were oidy inspired with a little of the genius 
of Bums, write of the evening shades, the gathering 
twilight, which fell upon him on u Saturday evening in 
Nazareth? 




NAZARETH — REN AN S LIFE OP JESUS CAN THAT LIFE 

BE EXPLAINED AS IN THE ORDER OF NATURE? 
This is the placet Here the real life "began! Christ 
indeed waa bom in Bethlehem, but Nazareth was the home 
of his mother, and hither, after the flight into Egypt, he 
was brought, stUl a child ; here he grew, not only to boy- 
hood but to manhood ; and except his visits to Jerusalem 
at the annual feasts, it may almost be said that he knew no 
other world than that within the circuit of these hills. 

That the greater part of the life of our Lord was passed 
at Nazareth (he was called a Nazarene), gives it an interest 
to the Christian traveller above all other places in Palea- 
tine, save perhaps Bethlehem where he was bom, and 
Jerusalem where he was cmcified. Of course, it is full of 
localities made sacred, in tradition if not in reality, by 
incidents of his life. Close to the spot where we camped 
is an old Greek church, called the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, on the site of which it is claimed that the angel 
appeared to Mary and announced to her that she should 
bear a son and call his name Jesus. The tradition is 
Tejected by the Latins, who are not disposed to leave to 
the Greeks the honor, and the profit, of being the sole 
possessors of a site so sacred ; and who have a church of 
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their own, beormg the same name, and claiming to mark 
the sanke hallowed spot. 

Of course eveiy traveller makes the round of these holy 
places — visiting the house of Mary and the carpenter's 
shop of Joseph, the site of the synagogue in which Jesus 
preached, and the brow of the hill from which they woiild 
cast him down. One who inquires into the genuinenesa 
of these sites, finds that there is little to support them. 
Thus this scene is transferred from its natural site, a cliff 
within the town, " whereon the city was built," to a lofty 
peak two miles away, which ia called the Mount of Pre- 
cipitation, But it ia best not to inquire into these thinga 
too narrowly, or to waste time in sifting out a few grains 
of wheat from the chaff of tradition. Better to rest con- 
tent with things about which there can be no dispute. At 
least the natural features of Nazareth remain unchanged. 
The hills which surx'ound it are the same to which our 
Lord looked up from his mother's door. The centre ot 
the ancient town was probably the Fountain which bears 
the Virgin's name, for in these Eastern villages the place 
to which aU repair to di-aw water, is what the market 
place is in the Uttle towns ot Italy or of Germany. To 
this fountain still come the daughters of Naziireth, filling 
their large pitchers, or imis, from the full-flowing stream, 
and balancing them gracefully on tbeir shoulders. No 
one caji doubt that it is the same which flowed here two 
thousand years ago, and to which she whose name it now 
bears came a thousand times, often leading by the hand 
the wonderful child. 

With such associations and traditions, Nazareth has 
naturally attracted pilgrims, tiU it has become, like Bethle- 
hem, a Christian town. There is not a Jew in Nazareth ; 
there are Moslems, but the Christians are in large majority, 
and the superior character of the population is seen in the 
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better houses, which instead of being of mud, as in most 
of the villages of Palestine, are of stone, and have at leaat 
an appearance of aoUdity. The Christian eommnnity, as 
nsual in the East, is divided between the Greets and the 
Latins, though not in equal proportions, the Greeks being 
much the more numerous, although the Latins to keep up 
their rivalship, outdo the Greeks in architecture, their great 
Franciscan Convent quite overshadowing the little town. 

Apart from its sacred memories, Nazareth has nothing 
to attract the eye of the traveller. The hills of Galilee are 
indeed less barren than those of Judea. But the town 
itself, or rather the village, has no beauty. Lideed, no 
Eastern village has any beauty as compared with a village 
of Old England, or of New England. How can a village 
be pretty in which all the houses are of one uniform shape 
and color ? In an Enghsh village there is a variety of 
construction, which aavea it from the appearance of mo- 
notony. The country house stands on a green lawn, with 
its central mass relieved from heavinesa by its projecting 
porch and shaded veranda and sloping roof, with here 
and there angles and projections, casting shadows on its 
sides. Here the houses have as much varinty as so many 
blocks of stone hewn out of a quarry. EiuJi is a perfect 
cube, " the length and the breadth and the height of it are 
equaL" The top of the house is square, like the founda- 
tion ; the roof ia as flat as the floor. True, these flat roofs 
serve a purpose in the East, where the oppressive heat 
restrains the outdoor life of the people, who keep indoors 
as much as they can in the heat of the day, but at night 
go up on the housetops to enjoy the cooler air, and look 
up into the unclouded heaven. Often they sleep on tha 
roofs, which are thus useful if not picttiresque. 

The color, too, ia not at all grateful to the eye. Built 
of the limestone of the country, the houses are of such a 
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glaring white that it is painful to look upon them in tlie 
full blaze of the midday sun. This bareness is i-elieved 
only at one season of the year, in the Springtime, when 
the houses are partly hidden by the abundant vegetation ; 
by the gardens of olive and fig trees, and the vines that 
creep over the walls. 

But the interest of Nazareth is not in its scenery so 
much as in its history : not its houses or its hills, but the 
fact that it was the cradle of our Eehgion, as it was the 
home of its Founder. As a town, it was in Galilee what 
Bethlehem was in Judah, " the least of its thousands.'' 
But it witnessed the beginning of a great history. In the 
Himalayas there is a stream which flows forth from under 
a glacier. It may be no more than others which issue 
from that region of eternal snow : hut it is the source of 
the Ganges, a river which to hundreds of millions is lite 
the River flowing out of the throne of God. 80 from this 
little mountain town of Galilee has gone forth a stream 
which has flowed into all the world, and had the greatest 
influence on the destinies of mankind. 

Here our Saviour passed his childhood. And what was 
it? Was he like other children, fond of sports? Thig 
is quite possible. Perhaps he was not an only child ; 
although many Bibhcal scholars are of opinion that those 
who are spoken of as hie brothers and sisters were his 
cousins, but even in that case there is no reason to doubt 
that he lived with them in the free and unrestrained inter- 
course of childhood. There is something very sweet in 
the thought that his early days were happy ; that he who 
was to suffer so much in life and in death, had at least a 
few years of brightness ; that this quiet valley waa t^e 
place 

" Where once his careless chlldliood staged, 
A stranger ;et to pain." 
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But it ie difGcult to ihin\r of his cMdhood as " cnreleBa," 
not only in the Benae of thoughtless, but even in the lighter 
sense of being free from care. His question in the tem- 
ple, "Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?" indicated that he was already beginning to 
feel the burden of responsibility. He 'waa now twelve 
years of age. With snch thoughts in his young heart, he 
was yet to wait eighteen years before the time of activity 
should come. In ref^i^d to this long period — ^more than 
half of his whole life — the Gospels are silent. He 
" increased in wisdom." But in what way ? — by what 
influences? — tmder what teachers? Of all this the Scrip- 
tures say nothing. For liTm no doubt it was a period of 
preparation. But what a proportion between the period 
of preparation and that of action! The former was six 
times the latter. There is a lesson in this long seclusion, 
this apparent inactivity, which is a rebute to our impar 
tienco to appear too early on the scene. We may well 
restrain our eagerness when wo remember the patient 
waiting of our Master : 

God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts ; 



They also aerva who only stand and wait. 

In the early centuries, and during the Middle Ages, the 
monks, who were never wanting in deiices to feed populM- 
superstition, filled up this large gap in the history of our 
Lord with childish legends. But so far as any authentic 
history goes, this portion of the life of Christ is veiled in 
absolute obscurity. 

But some modern writers who despise legends and tra- 
ditions, take equal hberties in another way. Since they 
fenow nothing of the early hfe of our Lord, they gather 
from the histories of the time such general knowledge as 
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they Cftn of the state of Galilee, from which they farm an 
opinion of the influences around him, and ao construct a 
theory of hJ8 " education," of the way in which he spenlt 
the thirty years before he entered on his ministry. The 
wu;red narrative telle us only that "lie grew in stature " — 
to physical manhood ; " and in wisdom," which may mea 
in learning, in knowledge, or in moral elevation ; " and i 
favor with God and man." But they talk learnedly about 
his studies and his masters and teachers. 

Benau, the celebrated French author, has written a Lifs 
of Jesus, which in some respects is a fascinating piece of 
biography. It is full of poetry and eloquence, and is writ- 
ten in a reverent spirit, although it rejects entirely what i) 
supernatural in the birth and in the life of our Lord. H 
believes him to have been bom, not in Bethlehem, but i 
Nazareth, and to have been the son of Joseph as well as o 
Mary. He does not admit that he was of the house i 
David, and even questions bis Hebrew descent, since at tl 
time that he was bom, Galilee " had a very mixed popular 
tdon — not only Jews, but Phcenicians, Syrians, Arabs, i 
even Greeks." " It is impossible," says Ren an, a 
were to the honor of Jesus, " to raise any question 
and to search what blood flowed in the veins of him who 
was to efface all distinctions of blood in a common humaa- 
ity." ind yet this Being, sprung from he knows not v 
race, he concedes to have been the greatest PerBonaga ol 
whom history makes mention, and the establishment of'| 
his religion the grandest event in the history of the world. 
On this basis of pure naturalism he attempts to con- 
struct a Life of Jesus, but the attempt tries all his resources 
of historical knowledge and subtle ingenuity. How came 
this wonderful character to appear in such a comer of thej 
world? The ancient astrologers had a theory that g 

a intellects were the product of celestifd influences fl 
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that there waa some conjunction of the stars that shone on 
their birth. But what was the conjunction of stars that 
wrought in producing this " grand soul " ? AstronomerB 
could easily tell us, reckoning bactward to the year of onr 
Saviour's birth. Was it " the sweet influences of Pleiades " 
that fell on the Galilean HiUs? Was there one hour — one 
moment— in all the tide of time when the celestial influ- 
ences combined to produce an intellect and a character of 
which there had been no example in history before ? 

In place of the old astrologers has come in these days a 
generation of wise men, who account for everything by 
"nature." The heavens do not interfere with the course 
of human affairs ; the earth alone is sufBcient for her chil- 
dren. Everything extraordinary in the realm of intelli- 
gence is explained by " genius," a word which appears 
constantly in the pages of Eenan, and which, if vague, is 
convenient, as it may be used to account for whatever one 
cannot understand. Such writers make light of "inspii'ar 
tion," but talk of " genius " as if it were aomefbing super- 
human, if not divine — an efBuence of inteUectud force 
from the heart of nature, which, by influences celestial or 
terrestrial, is nourished to the height of intellectual great- 
ness. The genius of Shakespeare was an estraordinary 
gift of nature, if not a difect inspiration of the Almighty. 
Those who trace its beginning Mid its growth, recognize 
the subtle, the invisible influences of nature, as in the well 
known sonnet to the Avon : 

"In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid." 

But in what "green lap" of nature was cradled the spirit 
of the young Hebrew ? He was not the darling of nature 
or of fortune. He was not bom on the banks of the Avon, 
but among the rugged Galilean hiUs. 

Ko doubt, there is a wide difierence in the constitutions 
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of men. There are natures so delicately sensitiTe to spirit- 
ual influenceB, that they catch inspiration from the common 
air which others breathe, but which in them works to no 
such fine iseuea " What time the South wind blows, the 
violets open their petals to the sun," and so there are cer- 
tain influences which come from the very elements, which 
touch the hujnan soul and quicken it to life. Such influ- 
ences, the modem school of natumhsts will have it, touched 
and kindled the iBiagination of the child Jesus, dimly con- 
scious of his transcendent powers, yet having nothing to 
converse with but nature. (" He always kept close to 
nature," says Benan.) It is easy to picture the " mar- 
veUouH boy" chmbing the heights around Nazareth, and 
looking with his great eyes upon what seemed to JiiTn the 
boundlaes plain below, beyond which liiy Jerusalem, the 
capital of his countiry and his faith ; and off to the Sea 
which rolled upon the horizon, the emblem of immensity, 
of infinity, and eternity. And so in silence and commun- 
ion with nature, his soul grew to its immeasurable great- 
ness. 

These are pleasing fancies with which historians and 
philosophers entertain themselves. "What a pi*y that they 
are mere creations of the brain, without a particle of 
evidence to serve as a foundation for the airy superstruc- 
ture. 

But had not Christ maaters and teachers? Eenan 
devotes a whole chapter to the "education of Jesus," in 
which out of the slenderest materials he weaves a theory 
of the influences that may have reached him. He makes 
much of the intellectital ftctivity of the time. Jesus was 
bom in the Augustan age. May not some influence from 
Bome, or the philosophy of Greece, a country which was 
much nearer, have reached the Eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean ? Possibly, but it would have affected only the 
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learned and the great It is hardly poBsible that it coiild 
have reached a little moimtain town of Galilee, In all the 
teachings of Christ there appears not once the alighteat 
evidence that he had bo much as heard of Borne, except as 
the seat of the Empire of Cfflsar. And indeed if any influ- 
ence could have come from the "Weat, bo fall of skepticism 
and materialism was the philosophy of that age, that it 
would have been positively unfavorable to moral, if not to 
intellectual, growth. 

But what he did not learn from the wise men of Greece, 
may he not have learned from tcachera of hia own race, 
"devout men who were waiting for the consolation of 
lerael " ? No doubt the child of Mary was taught in the 
faith of her fathers. In that humble home there was a 
strong Hebrew spirit, which was nourished by the words 
of seers and prophets. May he not have sat at the feet of 
learned rabbia, aa Paul eat at the feet of Gamaliel ? We 
are told of certain Jewish sects which esiated in the time 
of Christ, particularly the Eaaenes, who taught many things 
which are in strildng accordance with the precepts of our 
Lord. " It may be supposed," aaj^ Benan, " that the 
principles of Hillel were not unknown to him. HUlel, 
fifty years before, had pronounced aphorisms which had 
much analogy with hia. By his poverty meekly borne, by 
the mildness of his character, by the opposition he made 
to the hypocrites and the priests, Hillel was the true 
master of Christ, if it be permitted to speak of a master 
of one who had so high an originality." By this kind 
of loose reasoning, " supposing " that of which he has no 
evidence, Benan arrives Yirtually at the conclusion that 
there was a Christianity before Christ ; that he merely put 
it into a more complete form, crystallizing elements which 
had long been in solution in the Hebrew mind. 

This is a very ingenious theory; nothing ia wanting 
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but that it ehould be true. Bui imfortimately there is not 
the aligbt^st evidence that Christ belonged to the sect of 
the EsBenea, or "was taught in the school of HilleL Had it 
been so, would not a nature so simple, so transparent and 
sincere, as Christ's is confessed to have been, have made 
some acknowledgment to his masters and teachers ? instead 
of which he always spoke in his own name, even setting 
aside the authority of Moses and the prophets. The 
theory of " education " foils as utterly aa that of "genius." 
The greatetit teachers could not give what they did not 
possess. The distance is so immense between anything 
discovered in the teachings of ancient rabbis and the 
teaching of Christ, that it is impossible to suppose one 
derived from the other. And so the elaborate theory of 
Benan, on which he has constructed the life of Christ, 
breaks down at every point Indeed if the appeal be to 
history, it may be shown that the age of Christ was 
unfrieniUy to the new faith. The Jews looked for a tem- 
poral dehverer, but a spiritual teacher they were never 
less fitted to receive. As a people, they were narrow and 
bigoted to an extreme — counting that they only were the 
people of God, and that all others were accursed. Those 
who claimed to be the most righteous, were the most 
oppressive and cruel, putting heavy burdens on others' 
shoulders, but not touching them with one of their fingers, 
From such a soil sprang the consummate flower of virtue. 
Out of ignorance came forth wisdom ; out of pride came 
forth meekness ; out of selfishness and cruelty came forth 
a love which embraced all mankind. Was this a " naturai " 
result of a " natural " cause ? Beheve it who will. All the 
subtle explanations in the world cannot account for the 
Christ on the principles of naturalism. The appearance of 
such a Being was not in the course of nature ; it was supers 
natural. The more I travel in these Eastern countries — 
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the more I see of the Jewa — tho more do I feel that to sup- 
pose Jesus Christ to be a natural product of such a race 
and such an age, is to suppose a greater miracle than to 
accept bis diTinify, 

Such doubts do not trouble me here. In the region 
where our Lord passed the greater part of hia life, the 
whole story of the Gospels is so real, it fits ao into the very 
landscape, it has so perfectly the cmdeur locale of the hiUs 
and valleys, that one passing through them cannot but 
recognize the literal truth of all in the New Testament 
which pertains to things external Accepting this, one 
soon accepts the supernatural also ; and instead of puz- 
zling his brain with explanations which do not explain, 
and theories which are mere guesses at truth, he accepts 
the simple aflBrmation of the Apostles' Creed, that Jesus 
Christ " was conceived by the Holy G-host and bom of the 
Virgin Mary." 

Such reflections occur naturally to one spending a Sab- 
bath in Nazareth. But the day is passing, and before it 
closes let us go out to take one more view of a region bo 
familiar to the eye and the footsteps of our Lord. In the 
rear of our camp, forming a background for the little town, 
is a hill which rises five hundred feet above the valley 
below. Towards the close of the day we climbed to the 
top, as on a memorable Sabbath in the desert, in the Oasis 
of T"eiran, we had climbed the hill where Moses knelt 
while Hur and Aaron held up his hands till the going 
down of the sun. On the highest point is an ancient Wely 
or Moslem tomb, and clambering over the stones, we 
perched ourselves on its arched root where we sat down 
to take a survey of the country. There are few points in 
Patestine which command a more extensive view. Below 
us lay the village of Nazareth, shut in by its guardian hills. 
Beyond and around it stretched the great plain of EsdraS- 
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Ion. On the "West the sim was sinMng behind the ridge 
of Canuel into the Weetem Sea, while northward Hermon 
reared hia lofty head against the sky, his crown of snow 
fluBhed with warmer tints as it caught the rays of the 
setting sun. It waa a Bcene of enchantment. Could we 
doubt that the Master had a thousand times cUmbed to 
this very spot, to look round the same horizon ? 

On the side of this hJH, half way down the descent, 
stands one of the noblest institutions in Palestine, for the 
instruction of orphan girls. Established by the English 
Female Education Society, it is one of those monuments 
which one finds everywhere in the East^ and for that 
matter eYerywhere in the world, of the Christian libertility 
of England. It is under the charge of an English lady. 
Mi as Dickson, who received ub Hndly, and took us through 
the large building, in which we could not but admire the 
completeness of the recitation rooms and dormitories, and 
all the appointments, which were such as might be looted 
for in a Model School of England or America. At last she 
led us to an upper hall, where, seated on benches rising 
one behind the other, were perhaps a hundred children, 
whom she asked to sing us a hymn. They had learned a 
little English, and at once began the familiar lines : 

" What means tbia eager, anxious throng, 
Which moves with busyhafite along — 
These wondrous gatherings day by day ? 
What means this strange conunotlon, pray ? 
In aeoente hushod tho throng reply, 
Jeius of Nazareth passetlt hy." 

These words would have heen pleasant to hear anywhere ; 
but they were peculiarly touching in Nazareth, and from 
the lipa of children. The soft melody seemed to be stUl 
in the air aa we descended the long flight of st^pa, and 
made our way down the hillside to our camp. It was in 
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sweet and tender harmony with ihe place and the hour. 
Though the day was nearly gone, the golden Ught etill 
lingered on the heights above ua, where in the last glow of 
Bunset seemed to float the form of Him who once walked 
among theae iilla. Was not the Master "passing by"? 
Doeahe not love to revisit the scenes dear to him on earth? 
May he not often return to the spot where he spent the 
greater part of his mortal life ? Perhaps Le still loves 
these hours when the last light of day is fading round his 
early home. So at least it seemed to ua, whether it wae 
faith or imagination : to the quickened sense he was very 
near ; it was as if we conld aee him dimly in the twilight, 
nay, as if he who came to hia diaciplea when the door was 
shut, and said " Peace be imto you," stood within the door 
of our tenti and gave his peace to those who, though 
strangers and pi^rims, were yet hia disciplea. Jesus of 
Nazareth was passing by. 




TO MOUNT CAEMEL-INCDRSIONB OF THE BEnAWEEN- 
PROJECTED RAILWAY OB CANAL IN PALES'ITNE. 

In the preface to Kenilwortli, Walter Scott tells how he 
came to write it. The idea was auggested by an old Eng- 
lish tallad, which he heard when a young man. "The 
first atanza especially," he says, " had a peculiar apedeB of 
enchimtmeut for the youthful ear of the author, the force 
of which is not even now entirely apent" Tbia we can 
. well believe aa we read these musical lines : 
" The dews of Summer night did tall; 
The moon, sweet r^ent of the elty. 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grow thereby," 

Bepeating these linea a thousand times, he finally 
wrote this romance of the time of Elizabeth, aa if to 
reproduce the Effect of the moonlight falling on castle 
walls, and silveridig the ancient oaks. If o few linea may 
thus aet in motiow, the pen of a great writer, much more 
are travellera, who tlfe like ships in that they are alwaye 
afloat, turned about wath " the very small helm " of a alight 
aasociatioii. A bit o£ eloquent description, whether in 
poetry or prose, hauntal the mind and makes one travel far 
to place himself in the 'situation, and realize the effect, ao 
powerfully described. Ift was something like this which 
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made at least one member of oar party wish to turn aside 
from the direct journey through Palestine, to visit Mount 
Caxmel When Dean Stanley was in America, he preached 
a sermon in Stockhridge, Maaa., on a test which certainly 
promised little. It was "There ia nothing!" — ^theesclama- 
tion of the servant whom Ehjah sent up to the top of Moimt 
Canne! to look towards the Mediterranean, to see if there 
were any sign of rain, and who returned again and again 
with the same answer ; " There is nothing I " At first one 
would think there could be nothing to a sermon from such 
a text But it soon appeared that out of "nothing " the 
genius of such a preacher could draw most important les- 
sons. I can see now the slight figure, with that intellectual 
countenance, and hear his voice as he began : 

In the story ol Elijah on Mount Carrae!, there ia a etriking 
paBsoge— made to soma of lis yet more striking by the musio 
of Mendelssohn, la whloh it has been enshrined^where the 
young lad attondftcit on the Prophet ascends tie highBSt point 
of the long ridge of the mountain, and whilst bis master remains 
on the lower level, looks out over the wide eipanae of the Medi- 
terranean Bea. It ts a scene of which every step can still be 
Identified. The boy gaaee in tbo hope that the Prophet's earnest 
prayer may bring down the long-desired rain. The sun had sunk 
Into the wostern sea. But after the sunset there followed the 
long white glow so common In the evenings of Eastern countries, 
Sevan times the youthful watcher went up and looked, and seven 
times he reported "There ia nothing." The sky was stiU clear; 
the sea was still calm. At last out of the far horizon there arose 
a tittle cloud, the first that for days and months had passed across 
the heavMis, It was no larger than an outstretched hand, but It 
grew in the deepening shades of evening, and quickly the whole 
sky was overcast, and the (oresta of Carmel shook in the welcome 
sound of those mighty winds which in Eastern regions precede a 
coming tempest. Tbo cry of the boy from his mountain watch 
had hardly been uttered when the stonn broke upon the plain, the 
rain descended, the Klshon swelled and burst over its banks, and 
the nation was delivered from Its sufferings. 



THE PLAIN THINLY INHABITED. 

This eloquent passage remained in my memory till I 
found myself in Palestine, and raised a strong desire, as 
we approaclied Carmel, to visit the mountain and recall 
" the scene of which every step can still be identified," and 
look out, like the servant of Ehjah, " over the wide expanse 
of the Mediterranean Sea." 

The day smiled on our purpose, for we had not had in 
all our journeys a more exquisite morning. With a long 
ride before ub, we were in the saddle at six o'clock. To 
climb up out of the basin of Nazareth, we wound round 
the steep hill in the rear of our camp which we had 
ascended the evening before. The sun had just risen over 
the mountains of GUead, on the other side of the Jordan, 
and touched the forehead of Tabor, and aa we rose higher, 
it shone down into the vaJlsy below. Descending the other 
slope of the hill to the plain of Esdraelon, we soon had a, 
view of Haifa and Acre in the distance, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. It is perhaps not more than a dozen miles 
directly across to the foot of Carmel, though by the cir- 
cuitous route we had to take, it must have been much 
farther. The road wae wet with the recent rains, but the 
horses, fresh from a day of rest, pricked up their st«ps, and 
we measured oflf the distance rapidly. The plain is not 
altogether level, but rising and faUing, with here and there 
a larger swell of ground, on which is the usual Eastern 
village—a cluster of mud-huts, no better than Indian wig- 
wams, with the smoke pouring out of the door ; yet 
throijgh the smote, as if they were imps of darkness, peer 
i nnum etuMc heads : for these miserable cabins swarm with 
men and woipien, children and dogs. Once only in the 
whole distance) did we see a building of any size, and that 
was erected as iit khan for the Circaaeians, who made it little 
better than a ro.Jjbers' casfle. Just now it is empty, and 
looks like an olcl barrack which has been deserted and 
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gone to ruin. The traveller is surpriaed at the desolate 
appearance of the country, so far as regards human habita- 
tion. The soil ia rich, and if the plain were iiorouglily 
culdTated, as it would be in EnglRnd, or as are the Low- 
lands of Scotland, or the reclaimed marshes of Holland, it 
would support the whole population of Palestine. But it 
sadly lacks the presence of man and the benefit of huroan 
indnBtry. The villages are the poorest and the people the 
most wretched in the country. The reason is not far to 
seek : it is the insecurity of life and property. If one 
looks on the map, he will see that the Plain of Esdraelon 
does not lie four-square in the heart of the country, hut 
runs across it from northwest to southeast, touching the 
Mediterranean on one side and the valley of the Jordan on 
the other. The smooth descent to the latter opens a wide 
gate for the entrance of the Bedaween, who in former 
years came in by thousands with their flocks and herds. 
They considered the plain of Esdraelon aa their pasture 
ground, and that no others had any rights which they wei-e 
bound to respect Where they came, it was hardly possible 
for others to live. They turned the cultivated field into a 
desert, since their hand was against every man, and every 
man's hand was against them. TTntil within a few years it 
was said that only a sixth port of the boH was cultivated at 
aU. Since 1870 it is claimed that the protection has been 
somewhat better. Yet I do not see the signs of improve- 
ment. The plain indeed overflows with rank vegetation, 
but there is little culture. If the inrush of Bedaween has 
been less than in former years, at least the apprehension 
remains, and the terror has the effect to keep the land des- 
olate. Out of tiie villages the plain is uninhabited. Here 
and there men or boys may be seen watching a few sheep 
or cattle, but otherwise it is aa sUent and solitary as the 
desert It is not safe for any one to travel alone, even 
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armed : indeed arms aometimes bat increase the dang« 
Ab we came near a, Tillage, Floyd pointed out a spot where 
only four years since a young Englishman, the son of a 
nobleman, who had lived in the country long enough to 
feel a certain degree of security, was attacked, and endeav- 
oring to defend Limaelf with his revolver, waa overpowered 
and killed, and Im body cut into three pieces I Of couroe 
the heart of England was stirred at such a crime, and a 
man-of-war, with the English Consul from JeruHolem on 
board, waa ordered to Acre to demand satisfaction. Sixty 
men of the village were arrested, and an inquest begun 
which lasted twenty-six days, as the result of which three 
who were found to have been leaders in the crime, were 
sentenced to be hanged. Sentenced, but not executed I 
They were confined in the fortress of Acre, where they still 
are, unless they have been allowed to escape ! So much 
for Turkish justice. 

Three hours of riding brought us to the Kishon, which, 
like many things in the East, is an uncertain quantity, 
being now a brook and now a river. Sometimes it ia 
almost dry ; but fearing lest it might be swollen, by the 
recent rains, Floyd made anxious inquiry, as we ap- 
proached it, if it waa fordable. On the banks we found 
boys watching cattle, which were wading and waUowing 
under the willows ; and a man was sent in to see if the 
water waa too deep. Following bim, we rode in and 
waded across. It is a narrow stream, and we can 1 
understand how it could have swept away the h( 
Sisera. But in these Enetem countries the elemeBte,:|| 
the people, are treacherous ; and when the rains d 
the brook becomes n flood, rushing tlu-ough the plv 
a mountain torrent, and might easily sweep away a 

And now we begin to ascend, and from gentle ■ 
soon come to the wooded aidea of Carmcl, which is i 
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brated for its flora.* The springs which run among the 
hills keep it always fresh and green. Tho contrast with 
the harren hiila over which we had passed in other parts 
of Palestine and on the desert, gave it a peculiar beauty. 
After being so long among the bald peaks of the Peninsula 
of Sinai, it was a relief to the eye to come into something 
like an American forest The sides of the mountain are 
coTered with trees. Isaiah, who was prophet and poet in 
one, couples " the excellency of Carmel and Sharon " with 
"the glory of Lebanon," Its forest growths attracted the 
priests of Baal, who celebrated their idolatrous worship in 
its sacred groves. An hoar's ride up the ascent brought 
ua to a place where is a fountain welling up among the 
rocks, at the foot of a ledge perhaps twenty feet liigh. 
Mounting thia ledge, we come upon a broad natural 
terrace, which is supposed to be the scene of the memora- 
ble contest of Elijah with the prophets of Baal, as the apace 
is ample for thousands to gather round the altars, while 
the water to pour into the trenches could be brought from 
the fountain below. With these accessories before the eye, 
it is easy to picture the acena The Scriptures hardly con- 
tain anything more dramatic than the description of a 
contest which ended in a fearful tragedy. The people 
were probably gathered by tens of thousands, for Elijah 
had bidden Ahab " send and gather all Israel unto Mount 
CarmeL" The multitude may have covered the whole 

* My (riond aod companion in travol, Dr. Adams, who is always 
obeorvant of trees and flowers, notes in his Joiuiial a tew of those 
which here caught his eye : " Going up Oarmel saw wild hollyhocks 
large and flee; three Tarletlcs of clover (large red, largo white. 
small red blossoms); white and red rock-roses: oaks and haw- 
thorns ; and mock-orange trees (or syringne) from ten to twenty 
(set high, in full blossom perfuming the air." On tho veiy top of 
the mountain I obBwvod the some profusion of wild flowers and 
blossoming tioos, whose tiagraDce was like a breath of borne. 
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mountain side, and stretclied far out into the pldin below. 
But the scene of the conflict was near the crest of the 
motintain, on the terrace, whore were asaemhled the leaders 
of the people, while in the foreground appeared hundreds 
of the prieeta of Baal. Their altars are built and their 
prayers begin, but as no effect is produced, they aoon work 
themaelvea into a state of excitement — an excitement which 
passes into fury and frenzj. They shout lite howUng 
dervishes, making tlie forest echo with their cries, " O 
Baal, hear us ! " This they repeat from morning to noon, 
and after noon, growing more wild and frantic, leaping 
upon the altar and cutting themaelvea with knives till the 
blood guehea out upon them, but at last pi"V down trom 
utter exhaustion, obliged to confess their failure, and only 
hoping that the prophet of the Lord may fail also. 

Then EUjah stood forth, one man, alone, against the 
hundreds of the prophets of Baal, and said unto all the 
people. Come near unto me I With a solemn deUberation 
he repairs the altar of the Lord that was broken down, 
and diga a trench and bids them pour barrels of water on 
the sacrifice, and again bide them, do it the second time, 
and do it the third time. 

"Then at the time of the evening sacrifice Elijah came 
near and said. Lord God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Israel, Let it be known this day that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all 
these things occording to thy word," "Then the fire of 
the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice and the 
■wood and the atones and the dust^ and licked up the water 
that was in the trench" 

The victory was complete, and the retribution came. 
In one of those revulsions of feeling that follow a discov- 
ered deception, the people responded quickly to the com- 
mand to "seize the prophets of Baal, not to let one of 
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them escape," and they were taken do'wii the mountain, 
and slain on the tanks of the Kishon, which rolled red 
with their blood to the sea. 

But we are not yet quite at the summit of Cannel ; 
there is still a cliff some three hundred feet higher. Aa 
we climb to the top there biu'sts upon us a view of moun- 
tain and sea close to each other, not unlike that from the 
Comiche road in the South of France, or from AmaJfl in 
Italy. The ridge of Carmel is about eighteen miles long, 
on either side of which the deep green of the forest slopes 
down to the plain — on one side to the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and on the other to the Plain of Sharon, which coming up 
from the South along the coast, here grows narrower and 
narrower till it is lost between the mountain and the sea, 
Carmel ends abruptly with a sharp descent. This head- 
land jutting out into the deep is the most striking object 
seen by the voyager along the Syrian coast. On the 
extreme poiat, nearly five hundred feet above the sea, 
stands the famous monastery which has given name to the 
order of Barefooted Carmelites so well known through- 
out Europe — an order to which Father Hyacinthe once 
belonged. From this commanding elevation one may loot 
North, South, and West, and see in each direction the 
illimitable sea. Lying almost at our feet, like the Bay of 
Salerno as seen from the heights of the Appenines, is the 
Bay of Acre, over whicli stiU keeps guard that ancient 
fortress, before which Napoleon met with a defeat which 
stopped his conquest of Syria and his march upon Con- 
stantinople.* 

• While I was looking seaward, Dr. Adams had been look- 
ing back over the plain, and thus pictures the wonderful scene 
in that direction : '• We go to the edge o( a forty-foot cliff of 
pumice rock. Dr. Field reads the Seripturo [1 Kinga sviti.]. 
Looking oH over the plain, we see all the sites of the story. 




LOOKING FOB THE CLOTID FROM THE SEA. 

Afi the point we had now reached is the highest of 
mouutuin, tradition has naturaUy fixed upon it as the scene 
of Elijah's victory, and there is a emaU low building of 
stone covering a. bare rock, which is claimed to have been 
the Tery roct of sacrifice. But a careful comparison of 
sitea inclines to the broader space below. It is, however, 
not improbable that this higher peak was the watch-tower 
from which Elijah's servant looked for the elond from the 
sea. After the prophets of Baal had been slain at the 
brook Kishon, it is said that "Ehjah went up to the top of 
Carmel " ; but it may be only in a general sense, for he 
sent his servant up to a point still higher, so that it seems 
probable that he renewed his prayer on the very spot 
where he had already been answered by fire from heavi 
His prayer was perhaps a silent one, for we are told oi 
that "he cast himself upon the earth and put his 
between his knees." But voiceless though it was, he 
not doubt that the answer would come, for he bade his 
servant look for its coming : " Go up novp, look toward the 
sea ! " Nor did his faith fail, though again and again the 
servant reported " There is nothing," for at the seventh 
time, he answered "Behold, there ariseth a httle doud 
out of the sea, like a man's hand." And soon " the heaven 
was black with clouds and wind, and there was a great 

Such is the story of the prophet that hangs about the 
ridge of Carmel, and gives it an interest after the lapse of 
nearly thirty centuries. What strange and terrible power 
had these men, who dwelt in mountains and caves, and 
came out of their soHtude to stand before kings and send 

witli Jezreel In the distance; gross greens in various shades, 
earth browns and blacks, the winding tliteail «t tlio Kishon ; o 
the OiililEon hills tree greens and limestone grays; tar awayp 
plos and bluea, and the enowi 
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terror into palaces! The prophets are dea^ but their 
memory lingers in the haunted air ; Bomething of their 
fierce spirit seems to have entered into the very eagles that 
still soar and scream aboTe the heights of Cannel, sending 
out their wild message to mountain and sea. 

As we rode down Mount Carmel, the afternoon son 
behind us shone across Esdraelon, bringing out every 
mound and knoll of that most beautiful plain. Some of 
the broader elevations are studded with noble trees, mak- 
ing a landscape not unlike the parks of England ; and one 
looks to see caatle walls behind the ancient oaks, or some- 
thing having the charm of an English village under their 
shade. Such there might be, if there were only the order 
and security of England. The plain itself is nature's para- 
dise. It is a Bea of verdure ; for, cultivated or not, whether 
in gardens or overgrovm with weeds, stUl the rank iusuriont 
growth gives it the appearance of one of our Western 
prairies, and suggests what it might become with proper 
cultivation. But there cannot be good cultivation without 
good government. Just now I was riding by the side of 
Floyd, when we met a couple of " gentlemen," splendidly 
mounted and armed. "We gave them our salaam, which 
they returned. But Floyd smiled as he naid "If yoti were 
alone, instead of being with a party, these knights of the 
road would pay you closer attentiom Tliey would give 
you the honor of a person^ interview." This is the curse 
of the country ; no man is safe either on the road or in his 
dweQling : hia home is not his oasfie. The poor peasant 
has no motive to cultivate a garden or plant a tree, for the 
moment that he makes hia little place attractive, it is sure 
to become the prey of the spoiler. 

As if it were not enough that this beautiful Plain should 
be overrun by hordes of Bedaween, the Sultan has cmptiod 
upon it a body of Circassians. At the closo of the late ww 
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there were hordes of irregular troopa — Koorda, '. 
bazouta and Circoesiana — a horrible set of cut-throats, use- 
lesa in war, aa they were Bubject to no discipline, and only 
inteut on pillage— whom it was neceBHarj to get rid of, and 
whom the government wished to send as far away as posm- 
ble. Some of them were transported into the interior of 
Asia Minor. Wherever they came they were a pest to 
eveiy village, as they were a set of thieves and robbers. A 
large detachment of these precious scoundrels were landed 
on the Coast of Syria and encamped on the Plain of Esdrae- 
Ion, to be the terror of their neighbors. 

Thus the land is doomed to desolation, for nothing aax 
stand against such a state of insecurity. How long would 
the farmers of Dlinoia plant their magnificent prairies if 
there were roving bands of Indiana, or of "bushwhackers," 
too powerful to be resisted, that would come in as soon as 
the harvest was ripe to take whatever was best— to turn 
their herds of horses and cattle into the rich pastures, stay- 
ing for weeks or months and leaving only when the land 
was swept as a prairie is swept by fire ? 

Whenever we meet, as we often do, these roving Beda- 
ween, it renews our conversation in regard to the state of a 
country which is thus given over to brigandage. 

Floyd has lived many years in Palestine, and travelling 
in every part of it, he has become well acquainted with the 
different tribes that inhabit the country across the Jordan, 
and with their sheikhs, who converse with bim with the 
greatest freedom. Sitting before their camp-fires, they are 
in a confidential mood, and as they like to unbosom them- 
selves to an admiring listener, they do not hesitate to boast 
of their eiploits. It is a feather in the cap of a sheikh to 
be a bold marauder. He who can plan a raid upon his 
neighbors, and carry it out with secrecy and despatch, is a 
great man in his tribe. And if in executing some feat of 
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sfrategy, he and his " merry men " come to battle and to 
blood, this prives increased zeet to their wild and lawless 
life. The sheiih of a powerful tribe beyond the Jordan 
has a daughter who ia famed for her beauty ; but the 
sheikh givea it to be understood that no jounp Arabian 
" blood " must look for her hand who has not killed a hun- 
dred men ! What a noble object to fire a young Arab's 
ambition ! This, of course, must be in pitched battle ; for 
the Arabs do not like assassination. Killing, to be a matter 
of pride, must be done on a large scale. 

In pursuing their knightly calling, they are sometimes 
obliged to kill those whom they rob. They would rather 
not do this : for they do not Uke to shed blood, having a 
wholesome fear of the blood feud. But they have no moral 
scruple about it. Sometimes when stem necessity compels 
a murder, one may feel a slight twinge of remorse. " One 
day," said a sheikh to Floyd, "as I was riding across a 
plain, I saw coming towards me a man mounted on the 
most beautiful mw-e I had ever seen [the Arabian mares 
are especially prized] ; her form was perfect ; there was 
Buch grace and spirit in every step, that I turned to look 
at her with admiration, when an impulse seized me which I 
could not resists It was the work of an instant, I dashed 
at the rider, and ran h'"i through with my spear. He 
rolled off, but gave me one look that I could never forget 
I should have thought ])qttAM||&^te act but for that last 
look : but that haa han^^^^^^^^pa. It follows u 
to my tent, and y/beB.Jfg^^^^^^^^fl^gg^^^^ ejea 
Btaring at me with 4 
adds, " >vho couid h 

This wild elemsl 
in the whole I 
control it. 1 
thousands of 
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thousaode of yeare to come. They snap their fingers at ft 
power aa far off as Constantinople, and speak ■with the 
ntmoBt contempt of the Turks. Floyd told me how a 
sheikh shook his fist and fairly gnashed his teeth at the 
mention of the Sultan, " He wished he had the Sultan 
here," intimating by gesture as well as by words that he 
would run his spear through the sacred body of the 
Padisha. Such refractory sheikha are not easily made 
into faithful and obedient subjects ; and it can hardly be 
wondered at if the Grand Vizier, sitting on his legs, and 
smoking his chibouque, and not wishing to be disturbed, 
gives it up as a bad job. 

But because the Turks cannot subdue these wild tribes 
of the desert, it does not follow that they cannot be subdu- 
ed by any power. The best proof that they can be, is that 
Stey have been. It is not so long ago that the present gen- 
eration should forget that there was a time when Ibrahim 
Fadia invaded Palestine and Syria. For ten years he was 
master of the country, and he governed it. The Arabs socm 
found that they had a master. A few prompt executions, 
a few sheikhs swung in air, and a few villages destroyed, 
and the idea was fairly driven into their rebeUious heads, 
tiiat they were dealing with a ruler who could not bo 
trifled with. "In those days," said Dr. Van Dyck of Beirut, 
" you did not need a guard if you stepped out of door^ or 
passed from Tillage to villi^e ; you could travel in safety 
from one end of the land to the other," 

This was the first time in centuries that Syria had been 
govemecl. But such a state of things was too blissful to 
last. England and France, true to their poHcy of uphold- 
ing Turkey, and fearful lest the Egyptian army should 
march on ConstantinojJe, must interfere, and in another 
siege of Acre stopped Ibrahim Pasha as Sir Sidney Smith 
had stopped Napoleon, Ibrahim was compelled to give up 
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'. his hold on Syria and retreat to Egypt, and at once the 

• old anarchy came back again, and still continueB, with no 
hope of being destroyed till some other power than Turkey 
ehall become master of the country, whether it obtain it by 
war or peace, by conquest or by civilization. 

"Civilization?" "What civilization can there be amid 

', HO much barbarism ? At present the only sign of civiliza- 
tion is the bttle wire which runs along the line of telegraph 
poles. But that slender wire is tbe nerve that links three 
continents together. Starting from Cairo, and crossing the 

i desert to Jaffa and Jerusalem, it unites Asia to Africa ; and 
then circling round the head of the Mediterranean, reaches 

1 Constantinople, and .there touches the great system of 
communication which spreads over Europe. This wire 
j, therefore is not so slight a thing us it seems : it is the fore- 

I runner of civilization — a sign of greater things which are 

[ to follow. 

I Of one of these there is a suggestion already in the pro- 

f posed constmction of "the first railway in Palestine"! 

I For a year past there have been rumors of a negotiation 
on the part of bankers in Beirut, probably with the aid of 

I bankers in Constantinople, as the result of which it ia 
finally announced that the Sultan — in consideration of a 
handsome royalty, equivalent to a large land tax — has 
leased to them the Plain of Esdraelon, with the condition 
that he shall protect it from the incursions of the Beda- 
ween ; and that, as a part of the agreement, they receive a 
concession for a railway. Accordingly they propose to 
turn their large acquisition to account by the construction 
of a railway from Acre to Damascus, which would strike 
directly across the Phiin of Esdraelon. It is suggest.ed 
that there might be a station for Nazareth (I), thoiigh it 
would pass twelve miles south of the town, which miglit Ihj 
approached still nearer by a branch road to the foot of tlie 
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Galilean Hilla ; while the main line, descanding ihe xtS 
of Jezreel, would " pass over Jordan," near an old Eoman 
bridge, part of wiich is etdll etanding and jn use. Mr. 
Laurence OUphant, an authority in all matters relating to 
the East, writing from Haifa, says : " Near this oncieiit 
Roman bridge of three arches, which is used to this day 
by the caravaoa of camels which bring the produce of the 
Hauran to the coaat, the new railway bridge will cross the 
Jordan, probably the only one in the world which will hare 
for its neighbor an actual bridge in use which was built by 
the Bomans — thus, in this new, semi-barbarous country, 
bringing into close contact an ancient and a modem ciTil- 
ization." From the point of crossing the Jordan, the rail- 
way would keep along its bani tiU it diverged farther to 
the East to skirt the hills that rise on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. In its route to Damascus, it would traverBe 
the Hauran, one of the richest agricultural regions in the 
Bast, the produce of which, no longer borne on the backs 
of camels, could now be carried, not only more swiftly, but 
in immensely greater bulk [one freight train would trans- 
port more than a dozen caravans] to the Mediterraneaji. 

This would be indeed a commercial revolution in the 
Holy Land. But that is not the end. Still grander pro- 
jects have been suggested, such as that of a canal which 
should rival the Suez Canal, or of a longer raibx)ad, which 
should furnish another route to India besides that through 
Egypt. The late war awakened England to the absolute 
necessity, in order to preserve her Indian Empire, of a 
means of communication with it which cannot be inter- 
rupted or destroyed. While it is proposed to eonatruct a 
second Suez Canal, the question is asked if there may not 
be another water-way from the Mediterranean to the Eed 
Sea ; and engineers searchiurr along the coast of Syria 
have suggested that it would be possible to make another 
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Port Sftid at Haifa, juat above the Lead of Mount Oarmel, 
from which a canal might be carried acroee the Plain of 
Eadraelon to the Jordan, and down ita Talley to the Dead 
Sea, from which a canal could be cut acroea the desert to 
Akaba, 'where it would atrike the other arm of the Bed Sea 
fFom. that reached by the Suez GanaL 

Such a line it is eaey to draw on the map, but to the 
execution of the project there is one great natural diffi- 
culty, in the depresaion of the Dead Sea, which ia thirteen 
hundi-ed feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
Bame difficulty would not be experienced in eonetructing 
a railroad, which, if not aa effective for commerce, would 
answer equally well for subduing and civilizing the coun- 
ixy. Before the Bedaween can be civilized they must be 
governed ; and to be governed they must be subdued ; 
and to be aubdued they muat be reached. The first thing 
ia to get at them. An army cannot be transported acroaa 
the deaert on camels. The Araba would Hy faster than the 
army could foUow, only to return as soon aa it waa gone. 
But with a railroad reaching to the Gulf of Akaba, troops 
oonld easily be tranaported to within striking distance of 
tiie moat powerful tribes. As the Pacific railroada are 
settling the Indian question, ao railroada acrosa the deaert 
may yet settle the Arab question. 

But the project of a canal is the more captivating to 
the imagination, and it is hard to say to modem engineers 
that anything ia impoasible. Thia is an age of the world 
when the wildest anticipationa of the past are exceeded by 
the reahtiea of the present, and when it is but in the nat- 
ural course of things, that young men should dream 
dreams and old men should see visions. It would seem 
indeed like a dream of prophecy fulfilled, if we could see 
the ships of modem commerce gathering on that coast 
from which the ancient Phenicians carried commerce and 
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drilizatioii to Greece and Italy and Spain ; and i>asaing 
under the Bhadow of Carmel, enter the calm waters of an 
artificial river, smd unfold their sails, the white wings of 
peace, over a plain which haa "been for ages the battle- 
field of nations ; then dropping slowly down into the 
Valley of the Jordan, and crossing the Plain of Jericho, 
(from which, but for the depression, the voy^er might see 
the domes and towers of Jerusalem,) pass through the 
Dead Sea, under the shadow of the mountains of Moab, 
and over the buried cities of the Plain, without disturbing 
the dead of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and moving silently as 
"painted ships upon a painted ocean," across the solemn 
stlLlneBS of the desert, come at last to Almba, and make a 
port of the ancient Ezion-geber, from which sailed the 
fleets of Solomon ! What a dream I Tet this may be, for 
things more wonderful have been. By some such means 
perhaps the Eastern question is to be solved. May ^e not 
at least hope for it, and loot for it? Is it presumption to 
pray that this generation may not pass away until this 
dream shall be fulfilled 1 




TO TIBBRIA8 THB SERMON ON TKE MOUNT : IS IT 

PHILOSOPHY, OR GENIUS, OR DIVrNTTY? 

It was Tuesday morning when we sfruck our tents at 
Nazaretli, where we had been comped since Saturdny. In 
that time a place becomes familiar, and we have a home 
feeling about it that makes ua leave it with regret It was 
■with a. tender feeling that we turned to look for the last 
time at the peaceful valley where our Lord was a child ; 
where he hved with his virgin mother. But the scone, like 
childhood itself, must be left behind, that we may pass on 
to other scenes connected not with the childliood, but with 
the manhood, of him who is the Master of us olL 

The hill up which we were now riding was the same 
which we climbed yesterday ; but as we passed over its 
shoulder, instead of turning westward towards Mount Car- 
mel, we kept northeast in the direction of the Lake of 
Galilee, and soon came to places associated with the Old 
Testament and the New, Hero on our left, perched on a 
high, steep hill, was the ancient Gath Hepher, the birth- 
place of the prophet Jonah ; and nest we rode into a little 
village, which Floyd aimounced with a loud voice to bo 
Caiyi of Galilee. As usual with these villages, it is clus- 
tered about a fountain. "And this is the veiy fountain 
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bom which the water was taken that was turned into 
wine 1 " This was so poaitiTe that it seemed as if it must 
be authentic, and I spi-ang fi-om my horse, and Htooping 
down, plunged my face into the hi-imming pool, and took 
a long draught Some maidens, who had come to fiJl their 
pitchers with water, were " sitting on the well," and smiled, 
as I thought, at my enthusiasm ; but Floyd said they were 
laughing at the cut of my whiskers, for which I do not 
blame them : for there must be something very iinimpos- 
ing, not to say ridiculous, in our close-cropped hair to 
those accustomed to see the human coiintenaiice invested 
with dignity, and even made venerable, by the flovring 
Oriental beard. 

After the warmth with which I hailed this sacred spot, 
it was a little chilling to be told that it waa not without a 
rival ; that there waa another village of the same name not 
tax away, which Eobinaon and other learned investigators 
believed to be the true Cana of Galilee. But I was not 
willing to give it up, for had 1 not been to the very house 
where the nnarriage feast waa celebrated, and seen the very 
" water-pote " (huge earthen jars) in which the water stood 
which was converted into wine ? It is not to be supposed 
that this httle village would willingly surrender its only 
title to fame. The tradition is its capital Accordingly, 
there is a Greek priest on hand, graeiona and smiling, 
(whether at the credulity of pilgrims or at the money he 
receives,) who unlocks the door, and shows the interior, 
with as Httle question of its genuineness as does the 
cimtodian of Independence Hall, who shows the original 
Declaration, with its immortal signatures. 

But whether the site of Cana can be identified or not^ 
this at leaet is certain, that we are in Galilee, the scene of 
our Lord's ministry, at the beginning of which, " when 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee, and 
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• leaving Nazareth came and dwelt in Cftpemaum, which is 

; by the sea, in the bordera of Zebulon and NaphtaK." In 

I going from Nazareth to Capernaum, he must have crossed 

1 these veiy hilla and passed through these very valleys, all 

of which are hallowed by association with him. These 

'. associations gave a charm to that moming'e ride, and when 

it came to the hour of noon, and we halted in the ahade 

' for our midday rest, I sat down at the foot of a tree and 

I took out my Bible, and read chapter after chapter of the 

1 Gospel narrative. How real it all seems when one has the 

I very landscape in his eye, as a background of the sacred 

story! 

But now we are coining to a spot which makes us pause 
and linger. It was the middle of the afternoon that we 
were riding across an upland at the slow and even pace 
into which travellers are apt to drop, when Floyd bounded 
I ahead, and dashed up the side of a hill, which rises out of 
, the plain. "We followed, and when we had reined up 
beside him, he said " This ia the Mount of the Beatitudes! 
Here Christ deHvered the Stnnon on the Mount 1" Its 
identity rests upon tradition, but in this case tradition is 
so supported by natural probability, that cautious investi- 
gators accept it as genuine. I dismounted with the feeling 
that I ought to take my shoes off my feet : for this was 
holy ground. The mount itself is not indeed imposing. 
At first I was disappointed, as it seemed wanting in 
majesty. A few weeks before I had stood upon Mount 
Sinai, from which the Law was given amid thunderings and 
lightnings ; but here the mount almost einks down into 
the plain. Was this intended to symbolize the difference 
between the Law and the Gospel : that we were not come 
to the mount that burned with fire^ — to blackness and dark- 
ness and tempest — but to a mount tlial might be hiuihed, 
with no barrier between us and our Master, to forbid our 
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coming to Ma very feet ? The formation of the ground 
is peculiar. It is not a rounded summit, but if we may 
UBe a familiar espression, "saddle-backed," with rising 
points at either end, which have given it the name of 
the Home of HatUn. Between these " horns " is a small 
plateau, to which Christ is supposed to have descended 
when he " came down into the plain." This plateaa is 
the bed of an old crater. To think that Christ should 
have preached the Sermon on the Mount on the crater of 
an extinct volcano ! But the gulf through which once 
flamed the internal fires, is filled up now, and graas wftTes 
oyer the buried ashes. 

Walking over the ground to this point and that, looking 
off in every direction, I perceived that, though as seen 
from the high plain to the west by which we approached, 
"the mount " is only a gentle elevation, yet that it has a 
commanding position relative to the surrounding country, 
as it stands alone, on an upland, from which it has an 
unbroken horizon, not being "dominated" by any higher 
eminence in its immediate vicinity. In fuU view, nearly 
two thousand feet below, Ues the Sea of Galilee, with 
mountains all round it, far and near, whose sides are 
turned towards this central position. But in the fore- 
ground is nothing but this httle plateau, which descends 
so gently that thousands might be stretched on the grassy 
slopes. Here then we may "rest awhile," as if tiJdng a 
seat with the multitude that once spread over this Tery 
ground, to listen to words such i^ never fell from humaii 
lips before. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the most remarkable dis- 
course of our Lord that has been preserved to ua. As we 
are travelling, not merely for sight^seeing but for instruc- 
tion, we cannot pass by this sacred spot, any more than by 
the Mount of Olives or the Garden of Getiisemane, with- 
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out pausing to reflect on the lessons given to the world. 
Here, as at Nazareth, we ha^e an opportunity to study 
ChriBtianitj on the spot where it began, and may be able 
to judge if it can be " explained," according to Beoan, on 
natural principles, or on some theory of moral "evolu- 
tion"; or we are compeDed to admit that there is in it 
something which is supernatural and divine. 

"And he went up into a mountain, and when he was 
set his disciples came unto him." So simply does the 
record begin. The sermon was addressed, first of all, to 
hia disciples, but in ajiother sense, to the whole world. 
The mount, though so modest in itself, was in the very 
foouB of a wide region of country. Standing in the centre 
of a vast circumference, it seemed to be in the sight of all 
Galilee, and Galilee was then one of the most populous 
provinces of the Boman Empire. It is almost incredible, 
the number of cities and villages which, according to 
Josephus, it contained. They hong on the sides of the 
mountains, stretching downward to the shore of the Lake 
below, so that Christ, sitting on this mount, seemed to 
have the world at his feet ; and to be speaking, not to hie 
disciples only, but to all mankind. 

"And he opened hia mouth and taught them." The 
first thing which strikes us is the absence of pretension. 
There is no air of assumption, either in attitude or look or 
voice. He does not stand erect, like an orator, but takes 
his seat on the ground, after the Oriental custom. He 
does not even raise his hand to hush the impatient crowd : 
it does not need to be stilled ; for as it creeps closer to his 
feet, it hushes itself, that it may catch every word. He 
gathers his little family around him, for his words are to 
them, though heard by the multitude that presses forward 
to be within sound of hia voice. They listen for the first 
sentence. And what k it? Some great swelling word of 
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plifloBophj'? Some abstract definitioii or subtle onalysiB? 
Nothing of all this, but simply " Blessed are the poor in 
Bpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." The first word 
of the Sermon on the Mount is a word of consolation. The 
world ia full of suffering, which Christ comes to relieve. 
In the multitude that gathered round him, as in the 
population of O-olilee, the mass were poor, and it may be 
Oiat he had first in mind the literal poor, towards whom 
hia heart waa full of tenderness, and in reversing the 
maxima of the world, he shows how the poor may be rich, 
and those who have little to look for in this world may be 
Leira of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the poor are not the only ones who need to be told 
where true peace ia to be found. The world ia all aatray, 
seeking happiness where it can find only disappointment. 
There is a philosophy of tie world, embodied in its maxima 
— a philoBophy in proverbs — which aiuna up its average 
wisdom. It is a philosophy which glorifies sueceas ; which 
counta liim the happy man who has had his fill of gratified 
avarice and ambition. We are all more or less under this 
illusion. If we were asked to point out the most happy 
men within the circle of our observation, we might point to 
the most succeaaful, to the rich, the great, and the proud. 

Not so speaks our Master. His philosophy is directly 
opposed to that of the world. It is not in gratifying the 
passions, but in subduing them, that rest is to be foimd. 
Blessed — not are the rich, but the poor ; not the proud, 
but the meek ; not they that rejoice, but they that mourn. 

Does it seem as if these things were spoken by way of 
parados, merely to startle and surprise ? But that was not 
the way of our Master, who never said anything for effect, 
but spoke always iu the severe simplicity of trutL We 
have to learn by bitter experience that it is the only trutb. 
Let the philosopher take these maxims of Chriat, and sub- 
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ject them to the most rigorous analysis, and he will find 
them to contain not the truth in a metaphor, but the truth 
in its most literal sense. Can any statement be more pre- 
cisely true than that there is more at peace in a lowly 
spirit than in a proud spirit? Pride is an uneasy and 
uncomfortable temper, always restless and dissatisfied. 
Humility alone can give peace, because it alone ia consist- 
ent with our i-eal condition. If a man thinlta highly of 
himself, be thinks falsely. Whatever may lie our position 
as related to others, yet in the eye of God, who alone sees 
things as they are, we are but creatures of a moment, 
" whose foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before 
the moth " : 

"O wily should the spirit ol mortal be proud ? " 

When a man is content to take the place in his own esteem 
that he has in the eye of God, then he will find that perfect 
repose and tranquillity of mind which is the first condition 
of true peace and happiness. 

" Ye are the light of the world I " This was spoken to 
his disciples, not to infiame their pride, but to give them a 
new sense of obligation. Looking up from the spot where 
our Saviour sat, we can see even now a town on the crest 
of ft mountain (Safed), the very same which, it is beheved, 
caught his eye at the moment, and gave emphasis to his 
illustration : "A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid." 
So luminous should be the power of example. It was not 
enough to have a secret desire for goodness f " Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and gloi-ify your Father which is in heaven." 

Then declaring that he is not come to destroy the hiw 
or the prophets, but to fulfil them, Christ gives them u 
bi-oader meaning by extending the obligation to the heart 
Lust is adultery, and hatred is murder. No form of devo- 
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tion can make up for inward bittemesa ; " If thou 'bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there remembereBt that thy 
brother hath aught ogaiuBt thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift." He abrogates 
the law of revenge — the hx lalvmis: "An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth " ; "I say unto you^ Love year 
enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do good to them 
that hate you ; pray for them which despitefolly use you 
and persecute you." This is a revolution in morals 1 In 
presenting a standard of virtue so exalted, our Lord en- 
forces it by the highest of all esamplea ; "That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he 
maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
his rain to descend on the just and on the unjust. Bo ya 
therefore perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect." 
Here virtue soars to the highest point. Compared with 
this, what is ordinary virtue ? Patriotism is only Belfish- 
ness in an enlarged form, an inseparable pait of which is 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy." 
But here man is taught to cultivate a love which is that of 
God himself. 

So of the religious offices of almsgiving and prayer. 
Christ counts for little the ostentatious and boastful parade 
of charity : but the secret offering, unseen by all but God, 
which falls like tlie dew upon some blighted and suffering 
human life — that alone has any vhtue in his sight And 
prayer I How vain and idle are the long petitions rfucli 
resound in public places, to attract the ear of the multi- 
tude I "After this manner pray : ' Our Father,' " That 
word changes at once the relation of man to his Maker. 
It is not a cold and distant Power, enthroned among the 
stars, to which man offers a worship born of fear rather 
than of love, but a Being with whom he may claim kindred, 
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to whom be Btands in tlie iieai«st relation, and may ap- 
proach with the tenderest ■words. "Ov.r Father "—not 
mine only, but the God and Father of all mankind ; and 
yet mine, in the sense that he ia yery near to me, as to 
every human soul. With euch a Father, liow sweet it is to 
be a child! "Heaven," it is said, "ia about us in our 
infancy." But what is the heaven of poetry to the heaven 
of love ? In our Father's house we are at home ; we hide 
in his pavihon ; we are folded under the shadow of hia 
wings ; and in the warmth of that infinite Heart our 
trembling hearts cease their throbbings and are still. 
"Hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom como : Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven." Short sentences, few 
words, but with a sweep that includes the universe. He 
who bows upon hia knees with every morning's hght, and 
repeats these words from the bottom of hia heart — who can 
say lovingly "Our Father," and reverently "Hallowed be 
thy name : Thy kingdom come," and aubmiaaively (though 
it be sometimes with a breaking heart) "Thy will be 
boneI "—we had almost said, need offer no other prayer. 
At least he has caught the spirit of all true devotion. For 
ourselves, our wants are few : daily bread ; forgiveness, 
(whicL ia promised to us only as we forgive those who 
have trespassed against ua,) and freedom from temptation 
and from sin — this is all for which we need to pray — 
these are all the rual wants which we have occasion to 
bring to the Giver of ail good. 

To minds troubled with care and longing for worldly 
poaaeasions, what a rebuke is this : "Lay not up treasures 
upon earth, but lay up treasures in heaven ! " Tain are the 
anxieties with which men vex themselves in all the years 
through which they m^e their journey to the grave. 
" Take no thought for your life what ye shall eat, or what 
ye ahaU drink, or what ye shall put on." At that naoment, 
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it may be, birds, wliieh abound in Falestdne, were flying 
acroHS the eky, nud iustontly he tnkes a lesson from them : 
" Bebold the fowls of the air ! they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into bams ; jet your Heavenly 
Father fecd«th them." Another glance takes in the wild 
flowera that wjTer the valleys and the hills, and bo adds 
"And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin. And yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." 

He cautions his disciples against that hasty judgment 
of others, to which we are all so much inclined, disposing 
lightly and flippantly of reputations which are dear to 
them OS ours are to ourselves. What if the same easy 
and careless mode of judgment were turned upon us! 
How could our characters stand the scrutiny ? Might we 
not find, at the very moment we were endeavoring to 
pluck a mote out of our neighbor's eye, that we had a 
beam in our own ? In repressing this proneness to harsh 
judgment, our Lord lays his finger on one of the chief 
vices of society, one which was the reproach of ancient 
times as it is the scandal of our own. Nothing in all the 
wide round of human wickedness is more selfish or cruel 
than this mean and malignant depreciation of our neigh- 
bors, as if we were better than they. In thin as in all 
things— in words or in deeda — there is one rule to be fol- 
lowed ; " Wbatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them " — a rule so simple and so 
comprehensive that all the ages have pronounced it the 
Golden Eule, as summing up the whole duty of men in 
their relations to each other. 

Last of all, our Master enjoins a transparent sincerity. 
Vain ia concealment or hypocrisy, "By their fruits ye 
shall know them." Truth alone is the foundation of char- 
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acter, and that only will stand when all else is swept away. 
It is vain to build upon the sand, however iinpoeing may 
be the etructore to the eye. "And the raiii descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house, and it fell, and great was the fall of it" 

Absorbed iu such thoughts, we lingered on the Mount 
of the Beatitudes, as if chained by a spell which we would 
not have broien. "Were such words ever uttered by hu- 
man lips before? Was there ever such wisdom united 
witii such charity? The scene on the Mount is indeed 
changed ; the multitude is departed, and the Great 
Teacher ; but the words here spoken have gone into nil 
the world ; they have been translated into all the lan- 
guages of men, and arc as fresh to-day aa eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. They cannot die. As long as there are 
human hearts to suffer — men to sorrow and to weep— 
they will come to Christ the Consoler, Compared with 
this, what is the wisdom of the world 1 The sayings of all 
the philosophers — not only of the Grecian sages, but of 
those who assumed the lofty role of founders of Eeligion, 
of Mohammed, of Confucius, and of Buddha — would not 
make the Sermon on the Mount. Its superiority to their 
teachings strikes even those who are accounted unbe- 
lievers, who cannot but recognize this sublime morality, 
and pay their tribute to him who gave it to the world. 
Says the celebrated French writer, Bousseau : 

I coalees that the majesty of the Scriptures Betonlgbes me; 
the eanctlt^ of the Qospel speaks to my heart. See the books ol 
the philoBophera with all their pomp— how email are they oom- 
pared to this I Can It be that a hook at once so Bubllmo and so 
simplo should he the work ot men ? Can it be that he whose his- 
tory it (•ivea should bo only a man himself ? Is there here the 
tone ot an enthusiast, of an ambitions sectary ? What mildness, 
what purity In his maimers ! Whattouehliiggraco in his instruc- 
tiona ! What elevation In his maxims '. What profouad wisdom 
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In his diBOOuraes I What presence ot mind, what finesse and yet 
what Juatloe In his answers I What empire over his paealonal 
Where la the man, where Ib the sago, who knows how to aet, to 
Buffer, and to dio, without wcaknesa and without ostentation ? 
When Plato painted his Ideal juet man, covered with all the op- 
probrium or crime, while worthy of all the rewards of virtue, he 
drew trait for trait the pioture ot Jeeus Christ : the reeemblsnoe le 
BO striking that all the fathers perceived it, and it Is Impossible 
to mistake it. What projudlee, what blindness, to dare to oom- 
pare the son of Sophronlsca with the son of Mary! What a 
distance from the one to the other ! Booratee dying without pain, 
without ignominy, sustains easily bis character to the end ; and if 
this calm death bad not honored his life, one might have doubted 
whether Socrates with atl his genius was more than a sophist. 
He disoovered, they toll us, the principles of morality ; but others 
before him had put them In praotioe ; he only put In words what 
they had done ; he but turned their examples Into lessons. Aria- 
tides had been just before Socrates had set forth the nature of 
Justice; Leonidaa had died tor his countiy before Socrates had 
made It a duty to love one's country. Sparta was sober before 
Socrates praised sobriety ; before he deflned virtue, Greeoo 
aboundod In virtuous men. But where did Jesus Hnd among 
his own people that pure and elevated morality ot which he gave 
at onoQ the lessons and the example ? From the bosom ot the 
most furious tanatlolsm was heard the highest wisdom, and the 
simplicity of the most heroie virtues honored the vilest of all 
peoples. The death of Socrates, philosophizing tranquilly with 
hie friends, Is the mildest that one could desire; that of Jeaos 
expiring In torments, Injured, railed at, cursed by a whole people, 
■ B most horrible tliat one could dread. Socrates, taking the 
d cup, thanks him who presents it and who weeps ; Jesus 
In the midst of frtghtful sufferings, prays tor his enroled muF- 
derers. Truly, if the life and the death Ot Bocratas were those of 
a philosopher, the lite and the death of Jesus Christ were those of 
aGodl 

Yes tmlf : " tlie life and the death of Jesus Christ were 
those of a God " ! No other explanation will meet tha - 
case. Natural causes utterly fcul to ttccount for the Bto^' ■ 
pendouB reality. And ho the teachings of the Great & 
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are far beyond the range of human ■wiedom or philosophy, 
Geniua can do many things, hut in the Sermon on the 
Mount there is that which ia not geniua — it is Bivinilj.* 

After this long musiag on the Mount of the Beatitudes, 
we rode on silently. In the presence of such a scene, one 
cannot easily descend to the level of historical associationa, 
however great. Had we place for anjihing else, we might 
remember that on this very mount, and on the plain around 
it, was fought nearly seven hundred years ago (July 6th, 
1187) the laat battle of the Crusaders, whom Saladin hero 
crushed by one tremendous blow ; and yet the contrast 
of such terrible scenes does but heighten the sacred beauty 
of this spot — the Mount of Peace rising above the Sea of 
Blood. 

In turning away from the Mount of the Beatitudes, we 
were not leaving the scenes of our Lord's ministry ; for 
before us, in the deep bosom of the liillB, was the Sea of 
Galilee. The descent is not unliie that to the Dead Sea. 
The hills indeed are not so bleak as those of the "Wilder- 
ness of Judea, nor is t-he depression of the waters so great ; 
but looking down from the heights above, it seemed as if 
we were going down to the bottom of the mountains. 

• The forue of this testimony was felt by no one more than tho 
late Daniel Webster, wto, on hie d«ath-bed. on a Sabbath ovenmg, 
Oct. lOUi. 1659, ^|jdMt|H|^^h) dictated, and on the 15lb 
~ " this inscription to be 
pltioed o 
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Below us in full yiew, on the eboreB of the LaJie, was a 
towu of some preteusions as towns go in Falestme. Seen 
from a distance, with its ancient tower and its encircling 
wall, it appears not unwortliy of a history that dates from 
the tima of the RornnDS, and of its Imperial name of 
Tiberias. But as we draw nearer, its grandeur disap- 
pears, its tower cannot boast of being a fortress, and there 
are sad rente in its battered wall Riding through its 
ancient aichway, and along its narrow streets, we observe 
at once a striking contrast with Kazareth, which has a 
Christian, while Tiberias has a Jewish, population. At 
almost eyery door and in almost every shop we recognized 
the corkscrew curls and the peculiar dress, the cap of fur 
and the long gabardine, which in all the East mark the 
sons of Abraham. 

Passing through the town to the farther end, we found 
our tents pitched on the shore of the late, and were never 
more glad to get into camp. Not only had we taken a long 
day's ride, but in descending the hills we had come into a 
warmer region. Owing to its depression, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, like the Dead Sea, has a tropical climate, so that we 
were heated as well as fatigued when we crawled off our 
horses. Hardly had we dismounted before I strolled 
down the lake to seek a retired place to bathe. There 
are hot sulphur baths dose to the shore, which have been 
femons for two thousand years, to which Herod came to 
cleanse his blood. The springs still come steaming out 
of the hiUs, and are the resort of multitudes. A large 
building encloses a circular bathing-rooio, where at any 
hour of the day may be found many plunging into the 
water, or sitting on the marble rim of the basin sweltering 
in the hot vapor : but as it seemed to be a sort of Pool of 
Bethesda for those suffering from aJl kinds of diseases, I 
was content with mere observation, and sought rather the 
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cool margin of the lake, and was soon swimming in its 
traoqiiil waters. 

Thus refreshed, I returned to sit in the tent door in 
the cool of the day, and watch the shadows creeping over 
"the deep," and climbing the aides of the opposing hills. 
The waters were calm and stiU, the evening wind causing 
only the gentlest ripple on the bosom ot the lake. "The 
shades of night were gathering fast" ; but remembei-ing 
who once waited upon these waters, I could not doubt that 
his form was still gliding through the shadows ; there were 
soft whisperings in the air, and patient, gentle words of 
forgiveness ; and to the trembling heart came the reassur- 
ing voice : " It is I ; be not afrsid ! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ROUND THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

It is not a sea, but a lake, and not even a lake of broad 
expanse, as we measure lakes in America, but rather 
resembles one of the small but exquisitely beautiful Eng- 
lish lakes, like Windermere, or a Scotch loch lying in the 
lap of the Grampian Hills. It is larger than Loch Katrine, 
but smaller than Loch Lomond, and much inferior in the 
majesty given to it by a girdle of lofty mountains. In this 
respect it is not even the first in Palestine : for it is much 
inferior to the Dead Sea, both in size and in the boldness 
of the surrounding scenery. The encircling hills do not 
rise so high, nor descend so abruptly. The slopes are 
more gentle. Instead of coming down sheer into the 
lake, there is an interval between the waters and the hills. 
As I stand upon the shore this morning, the hills on the 
other side are indeed beautiful as the sun rises ovei; them ; 
but they have not the sombre grandeur 'of the mountains 
of Moab, which at this hour cast dark shadows on the 
waters below. Perhaps we might distinguish the two 
bodies of water by saying that while one has a character 
of majesty, the other has that of softness and grace — fit 
symbols of the histories they tell, the one of wrath and 
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ruin, of jadgment and deatmction ; the other of mildness 
and mercy, of gGotleuess and peace. 

But whatever of majealj may be wantii^ in the Gali- 
lean lake, is more than made up by ite sa^^red associations : 
for it is the Lake of Jeans, aa it was the chief scene of his 
ministry. Here he lived for the greater part of three 
years. He waited along this pebbled beach ; he sailed 
acrose these waters, or sat in a boat and talked to the mul- 
titude on the shore ; and at night retired into the recesses 
of these hills to pray i so that everything tmaund an — the 
hiUs and waters, the waving trees, and even the moaning 
night winds — all speai of him. "With such asaociationa, it 
ifl not too much to say with Dean Stanley that t-hip is " the 
most sacred sheet of water that this earth contains." 

But why did our Lord choose a late for the scene of his 
miniBtry, and not only the lake-aide, but the late itself ? If 
we were to follow the method of those naturalistic writers, 
who are ready with a plausible explanation of everything, 
we might suppose that he was attracted to the spot by his 
love of nature. Renan, who has made such a careful study 
of the life of Jesua in its merely human aspect, and in its 
relation to its surroundings of place and time, remarks 
constantly this exquisite sensibility (which he would per- 
haps say waa a poetic temperament) to the beauty of the 
external world. Christ loved the fields and the flowers, 
the mountain top with ita wide horizon, and the soft, ten- 
der beauty of the valley below. We can well believe that 
he was keenly alive to the natural beauty of this late, while 
it was to him also a mirror of human life — its changing 
moods of storm and calm, emblems of the agitations of the 
human soul, which would aubaide only when he should 
aay : Peace, bo still ! 

Other reasons occur to us. In coming to the Laie of 
Galilee, our Lord did not wander far away from home. It 
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was but a day's journey from Nazareth, where he had 

passed the long periofl from childhood to matnia man- 
hood. As he had juat entered on his active miniBtry, he 
naturally sought the centrea of population. The province 
of Galilee had at this time ahout three millions of inhab- 
itants. The hills around the lake were thick with villages, 
and swarming with people. Travellera in Italy are struck 
with the dense population of some of the mountain dis- 
tricts, where innumerable hamlets are scattered among the 
orange and the lemon groves, and cling, like trailing vine^ 
to the sides of the hills. Not tinlike this were the hillsideB 
round the Sea of Galilee, while its shores were lined with 
fishing villages. Then, as now, the lake abounded with 
fiah, which supplied food for a large population. The 
lake waa alive with boats, not only in the daytime but 
at night, when the stars shine so brightly in these Eastern 
heavens ; and if the Hebrews were a musical people, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that often the boatmen 
sang their native airs, which echoed from ahore to shore, 
as the waters of Venice echo with the song of the gon- 
dolier- 

Acceas to these multitudes waa rendered easy hy the 
climate, aa well as by the country. The ministry of our 
Lord waa an itinerant ministry. He had no fixed place of 
teaching. He did not set up a school of theology, like 
Hill el or other learned rabbis ; nor did he preach chiefly 
in the synagogues, but out of doors, under the open sky. 
He went from city to city and village to village. This 
wandering life could be possible only in a mild climate. 
Such is that of the Sea of Galilee. Owing to its great 
depression, it has a southern climate in a northern lati- 
tude. Its vegetation is tropical : palms grow in the 
open air. Hence the people Uved out of doors, as the 
people now hve round the Bay of Naples, and could come 
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together at any place or any hour, when the Great Teacher 
appeared. 

TfauB wandering along the lake shore, he fixed his eye 
upon the TwelTe. Can any one suppose it a mere chance, 
or a matter of indifference, that he chose his first disciples 
from among fishermen? All over the world a seafaring 
population has a peculiar character — open, frank, and 
manly. Men of the sea .have to do with a restless and 
treacherous element, and frequent exposure to danger 
makes them fearless and bold. Of such nien of the sea 
did Christ choose those who were to follow him, whom be 
would make fishers of men. 

Here was a little world by itself, shut in by the hills, 
yet full of life, to which the Master cnme. But life was not 
all that he needed : at times he needed a separation from 
life, absolute and complete. By such separation the great 
rehgious spirits of the world have nursed their strengfi. 
Ad irresistible impulse leads them to seek the ■wilderness. 
So Jesus loTed silence and soHtade. He did not shun the 
society of men so long as he could do them good. But 
when the work of the day was done, he sought retirement. 
At Jerusalem he found it- near at hand on the Mount of 
Olives. Here he found it on the lake, or the hills around 
it. Thus he had the busy world on one side, and perfect 
seclusion on the other. He could preach all day to the 
multitude that thronged bim ; he could heal the sick, and 
labor to the point of weariness and exhaustion ; and then 
coiild put oflf from the shore into the lake, and float in the 
twilight, or seek the recesses of the hills, and there con- 
tinue all night in prayer to God. 

And now we were standing on the shore of this Sea of 
Galilee, full of such sacred memories. To see it well, the 
traveller may choose either of two ways — to ride around 
it or to sail over it. We preferred the latter. The faciU- 
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tiea are not great. On this whole lake, once alive with ito 
fisheries, tliere are now less than a dozen boats. Fortu- 
nately one of these was lying on the beach, which -we 
engaged for the day, with its native crew. It was prob- 
ably the same kind of boat or " ship " used in the time of 
our Saviour, with which he often crossed these waters. It 
had half a dozen boatmen, which we found few enough : 
for although there was a light wind, which just filled the 
single sail, and steadied the boat, we had to rely mainly on 
their oars, which were long, heavy, and clumsy, being only 
small trees, with the " butt end " hewn down to make a 
narrow blade. Spreading our tent blankets on the seaiB 
or in the bottom of the boat, we sat or crouched as we 
could, while the men edged in between us whereTer they 
could get a sweep for their arms. 

The distance from Tiberias to the head of the lake is 
eight or nine miles, which, with the It^an boatmen on 
Lake Como or in Venice, would not seem very much ; but 
the boats here are not made for speed — they are rath^ 
fishermen's boats, with broad bottoms to take in a good 
haid of the net. 

But who would hasten his speed along these sacred 
shores? The morning was not made for haste, but ica 
floating in dreamy and delicious reveries. It had been 
very hot on shore, but the heat was soon tempered by the 
lake breeze. In the novel scene each one showed his bent. 
Weeden, as if he wore on a sailing excursion at home, 
began to hum " 'Way down on Bingo Farm "; while Mrs. 
Adams, entering more into the spirit of the scene, sang 
softly to herself " Fierce was the wild billow." I bad my 
eye fixed on the shores as we glided by. Tiberias is 
far more picturesque from the water thnn from the land. 
On the other aide of the lake, to which we come nearer 
aa we " launch out into the deep," is the country of tha 
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Gadarenes. On yonder eloping hillside it is eapposed the 
demons entered into the swine, who, maddened with the 
diahoUcol possessioD, rushed down the eteep and plunged 
into the sea. Northeasterly is the plain on which Christ 
fed the five thousand ; and westward, where the lake 
hroadena out to its greatest width, is the Plain of Gen- 
nesareth, on the border of which is a miserable hamlet, 
which would not have a name hut for tJie touching story 
of an unhappy woman, who brought her boitows and her 
sins to the Saviour's feet, and there found pardon and 
peace. It is Magdala, which gives name to Mary Mag- 
dalene 

"While thus gaztog at the shores, we were making 
progress but slowly, and with both sail and oars it took ns 
four honra to come to the upper end of the lake, where the 
hill a part to the right and the left, opening a broad plain 
through which the Jordan descends to the sea. Aa the 
forenoon was nearly spent, we were looking out for a place 
for our noonday camp. Our dragoman pointed to a tree 
on the shore which, standing quite solitary, presented the 
only hope of shade. A tree is a great thing under a 
Syrian sun. We congratulated ourselves on the prospect, 
and were already beginning to feel its coohiess in auticipa- 
tion, when we descried in the distance a party on horse- 
back, which had made the journey round the head of the 
lake, and were now coming over the hills, evidently bent 
on the same destination. They discovered us at the 
moment that we discovered them, and put spurs to their 
horses to be first on the ground. It was a race between 
horses and boatmen. Had the distances been the same, 
we should have had no chance at all ; but as we were per- 
haps a mile nearer the landing, we determined to moke the 
most of it, and starting up from our seats, we cheered our 
men with hope of reward. Booksheesh always 1ms a luirao- 
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olous effect on the spirit of a Syrian, and the six sw«rthy 
backs bent to their oars and puUed as if for life, and sud- 
denly the battered boat (lite an olcl horse that has been 
jogging along the road, till a sndden cut of the whip -wakes 
him up and sets him flying) began to kick up her heels, 
and to rush madly through the water. In a few minutes 
she struck the beach, and leaping from the bow, we rushed 
for the tree, and spread our rugs at its foot, which was as 
good aa hoisting a fli^ to take possession of a conquered 
country. The ground was ours, and we " squatted " on it 
with a proud sense of possession. Hardly were we seated 
when the mounted party came up at full speed. It proved 
to be not wholly a party of strangers, aa it was composed 
of Enghsh officers, some of whom I had met in Jerusalem. 
They were attached to the Bacchante, which had been tak- 
ing the young Princes round the world, and was now 
sailing slowly along the Syrian coast, while they, under the 
guidance of their tutors, were making visits to different 
parts of Palestine. As the ship was at Acre, this party had 
taken advantage of being in port for a day or two, to ride 
over the hills and visit the Sea of Galilee. The dragoman 
was a Syrian from Beirut, a former pupil of Dr. Post, 
whom we had met in Cairo, and who, as the party rode up, 
recognized me, and shouted my name. Thus hailgd, an 
American is expected "not to be backwai'd iu coming 
forward," and I responded warmly, inviting them to join 
our camp, an invitation which they soon accepted. But 
for the moment they were in full rush, and dashed away 
like wild Indians, and did not draw rein till they had 
reached the banks of the Jordan. Here they sat on their 
horses, aU aglow with the excitement of their ride, firing 
guns, aa a sort of naval salute to "Old Jordan," which, 
descending from its birthplace among the northern hills, 
here melts into the sea. Having thus let off a little of their 
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aaperdaous spirits, they jog^d back alowlv, and joined 
our camp, and we spent a pleasant hour or two together. 
WhiJe Bitting here, we had an unexpected sight. In a great 
company of Bedaween, with two hundred camels, which 
they had l:>een pastoring among the hilla and Tallcra of 
Galilee, who were now returning across the Jordan to their 
own couutiy in the land of Bashan. I had seen notfuag 
like it since we left the desert. On they came, Wg caDHk 
and httle camels, with Arabs moTinted and oa tot^ alto- 
gether a host of llidianitea. Seeing 119 nnder tile ireB, 
they stopped for a brief parley, and were modi anUEed 
when the Commander of the Bacchante took i^ Ids bteedt- 
loader, and putting in the cartridges, loaded and fired in 
an instant. The Commander we foond very ^reealile 
company. The elder Frinci? is a sort of aid to bin, 
though perhaps an aid chiefly by courtesy, ^■t;*^*^* 
officers are generally men of great inteUigence, eepea£ly 
when, as in this case, they hare been for a coajJe erf yean 
Boating about in nil parts of the woild, with the heat 
po^ble opportunities for obtaining informatioo. Oar 
acquaintances proved most ^reeable gen^men, and I am 
mire it would be a pleasure to any of oar party to meet 
again, on either side of the ocean, the officers whom V9 
met that day on the shore of the Sea of Cralilee. 

After our long "nooning," they mounted to depart^ 
while we entered into "the ship," and were rowed a mils 1 
or so to the eastward, to the mouth of the Jordan, befim | 
we turned westward to Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Cn>er- ' 
naum. The Jordan, where it empties into the lake, ia a 
large stream, flowing with a cnrrent almost as strong as 
that at the Dead Sea. We leaped ashore, and gathered 
each a handful of the minute shells which are here Btrown 
like sand upon the beach. Hardly were we in the boot 
again before a strong head-wind arose, i^ainst which it 
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was not easy to force our way. The men rowed hard, bat 
progresB was slow and difficult To make it worse, the 
Bedaweon who had passed ns with their camels had stop- 
ped to take a swim in the lake; and now, seeing our 
eitremitj-, they turned towards us, at first only a few, hut 
Boon after a much larger number, and made a Eiudden dash 
for the boat, intending to seize hold of it, and perhaps to 
dimb into it, at any rate not to let go till they were bought 
off The rascals thought they had " a sure thing," for that 
the ladies would be so terrified that we would pay anything 
to be rid of them. So we might have done had we not had 
a determined dragoman; but as they were nearing ub, 
Floyd started up with fuij in his eye, and anger in his 
Toice, and said if they dared t^ come near the boat, he 
■would shoot every man of them as he would shoot a dog I 
At this the "villaine turned and swam back to the shore. 

Thus we were saved from one danger, but still we made 
little headway, for the wind was contrary. Twice the boat- 
men cast out the anchor, and said they would not go any 
further. I am afrnid they were treacherous ; for this would 
have compelled ua to go on shore, and walk for aeveral 
mUes to our camp, presenting a tempting object to the 
Eedaween, who were still watching na with hungry eyes. 
When they were in the water, without their guns (for many 
of them carried guns), they could do nothing ; but had we 
set foot on land, we should have been helplessly in their 
power. Floyd saw the danger, and once more his hot tem- 
per saved us. HJs imperious manner cowed the boatmen 
into obedience. After a few minutes, they sullenly lifted 
the anchor, and again took to their oars. But the wind was 
too much for their strength. At last the ladies were asked 
to turn their gaze seaward or in the direction of the moun- 
tains, while a couple of the men, casting off their garments, 
like Peter of old, plunged into the lake, and sworn ashore 
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with a rope in their hands, and getting a " belay " aroond 
rocka, pulled witli all their might, while those in the Iwat 
rowed hard ; and go by the moat fetiguiug labor, we crept 
slowly along. Once we gave oiar men a breatlmi<^ speD, as 
we anchored at Tell Hum and went on shore, and wading 
through the long grass, came upon broken columns lying 
here and there — the ruins of a city that has passed away, 
and whose very name is in dispute, some claiming that it 
■was Capernaum itself while others identify it with Chorazin. 
Here, as elsewhere round the upper end of the lake, mina 
mid fields alike are relieved of any sombre appearance by 
the masses of color thrown in by the great and luxtiriant 
oleanders, which at this season are covered with blossoms. 
Westward a little faiiher, we passed the ancient Bethsaida, 
but did not land, as the best which it has to show is its sitn- 
ation, which is seen directly from the water — a *^ey which, 
reaching down to the shore, fumiahed a site for the fishing 
village which was the home of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, 
It is a beautiful spot — beautiful even though the village or 
town itself be gone, and only a few wretched huts mark the 
place where it stood It has a melancholy interest as being 
coupled with Chorazin in the prophetic words : " Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin I woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! ... It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the juc^ment than 
for you." 

Up to this point our men had been putting forth all 
their strength in rowing, but soon after we passed Betli- 
saida, they unbent from their oars, as we came into a little 
bay which was partly sheltered from the winds, where the 
water was smooth, so that at last we glided gently to the 
shore. The experience of this afternoon, though more wea- 
risome than dangerous, showed what the lake might be in 
a storm, when the winds from the mountains come down 
upon it and lash it into fury. Then it becomes indeed a 
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place of danger, that might well have justified the terror of 
the disciples, when they roused their Muster from his dum- 
ber to save tbem from instant destruction. 

We landed at Khan Minyeb, and found our tents, which 
had been sent round by land to meet us, pitched a lev 
rods back from the shore, near a beautiful spring which 
issued from imder high rocks. Here is the traditional site 
of the ancient Capernaum. I know that ita identity has 
been fiercely disputed ; explorers are divided between 
Khan Minyeh and Tell Hum. In such cases, where both 
sides are maintained with an array of learning, the ordina- 
ry traveller wUl fall back upon common report, and accept 
that which has the authority of tradition. Certainly tins 
was worthy to have been the site of a great city. It is on 
the borders of the Plain of Genneaareth, which furnished 
ample room on which the city could expand. It is at the 
head of the late, in a position favorable to such commerce 
as there might be upon it, and at the same time to the traf&c 
with the interior : for it was the entrepOt of a great over- 
land trade between Asia and Africa— between the valleys 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates on the one hand, and the 
valley of the Nile on the other. Caravans of camels cross- 
ing the desert brought hither the riches of the farthest 
East. Li the gi-and old Roman days, this was one of the 
chief seats of Roman power in Palestine. Here was the 
residence of the Governor of Galilee. The province was 
traversed by Roman roads ; the city was watered by Ro- 
man aqueducts : and Roman soldiers kept guard in ita 
streets. Our camp was at the foot of a cliff, on the top of 
which is a small pilateau, which must have been included 
within the city. Looting up to this height, it seemed 
probable that there was an upper town and a lower town, 
and that this elevated plateau was the Acropolis, on which 
sLood the Governor's Palace, and the citadel, and a temple 
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to the gods, or whatever might show forth the Imperial 
eplendor. Perhaps our Lord had tbJa literal elevation in 
his Gje, as a type of the haughtiness and pride of the city, 
when he eaid "And thou, Cftpemaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shall be thrust down to hell ! " This was not a 
corse, but a judgment— a solemn declaration by one who 
saw the end from the beginning, of the inevitable ruin 
which waits on proud and insolent wickedness. How that 
word has been accomplished, we see t<>day. Of all that 
ancient magnificence, not a trace remainB. One can hardly 
imagine how utter is the desolation. In some of these old 
towns around the lake not a human being is left. Here 
where once stood a great city, with a multitude throng- 
ing its streets, every footstep is departed. This plain was 
once foil of busy life ; this lake was animated by boats 
gliding to and fro. Now there is scarcely a sail upon the 
water or a footprint on the shore. The night that we 
camped here, there was a young moon in the sky that just 
revealed the outlines of the hills, and gleamed faintly on 
the Waters— one of those nights that make us listen for 
Bome " floating whisper on the hill " ; but ail was silent 
as the grave. The only sound that we heard all night 
long. Was that of the jackals that made their habitations 
m the rocks, whose mournful cry at midnight seemed to 
give voice to the mighty desolation. Ihe woe had been 
fulfilled. 




TO CEBARKA-PHILIFPI AND ROUND MOUNT HERMON. 

As wo broke camp in the morning, and rods up the 
liill, which I have supposed was the ancient AcTOpoUa, we 
turned to take one more look at the Sea of Gahlee lj"ing at 
our feet. On the eastern side the hills were etill partly in 
shadow, but the morning light waa creeping over them, 
bringing into view the outline of the sacred shores. Almost 
every spot within the sweep of the eye waa connected with 
the history of our Lord. Capernaum was his home for the 
greater part of the three years of Ms ministry— a period 
more important than the preceding thirty years, whiuh he 
epont at Nazareth : for here his life was not one of obscu- 
rity, bnt of incessant activity ; his teaching was chiefly on 
these shores and watera, and now hia blessed words seem 
to float upward from the lake below, while from the Plain 
of Gennesareth the air, fresh ^yith morning dew, comes 
like the breath of God. In the presence of such a scene, it 
is almost an impertinence to speak : one is held silent and 
motionlesa. For a few moments wo sat on our horses, not 
sajing a word, and then turned and silently rode away. 

As we leave the lake behind, we enter a rough lull- 
country, which is the character of this portion of Galilee. 
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Our faces were set towards the North, following a route 
parallel to the course of the Jordan, although -we were not 
in the valley, nor even within sight of it, m our Tiew was 
interrupted by the hilla, among which we were riding all 
the forenoon ; and aa of course there are no roads, Imt 
only bridle-paths, we had to pick our way among the 
stones. The coontry seemed deserted of human habita- 
tiona : there were no towns — we did not see even a village. 
Its appearance was made still more desolate by being with- 
out trees. While riding among the hills, I did not see a 
single tree. Whother this be owing to the government 
tax on trees, or to the wastefulness of the people in cutting 
" for fuel every young tree ahnost as soon es it shows its 
head above ground, I know not : I only state the fact, that 
the landscape was absolutely treeless. But though in this 
respect it is stripped and barren aa the desert, it is not 
like the desert in the poorness of its soil or the absence of 
cultivation ; for rough and rocky as is this portion of 
Northern Galilee, it is neither uninhabited nor unculti- 
Tated. There were men ploughing in the fields, as we had 
seen them in the South Country when we first entered 
Palestine. Tet here, as there, the mode of agriculture is 
very poor ; the oxen are small ; the plough is of wood, with 
an iron point, and only a single handle, as it is guided by 
one hand, while the other holds an ox-goad, with which the 
poor little beasts are punched and prodded over the rough 
soil. Still with aU these drawbacks, the country was fairly 
cultivated, some fields were waving with ripening harvests ; 
and tiie people were better-looking, they had lighter com- 
plexions and more animated features, than those we had 
seen before, and responded pleasantly to our salaams as we 
passed. Our knowledge of Arnbic is not extensive, being 
confined to hnlf a dozen words ; but what we lack in num- 
ber, we make up in reiteration. When we see a dashing 
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rider approadiing, wo sit bolt upright in our saddlee, and 
explode " Marliaba I " at hiin witli a sonorous voice, which 
at once commands his attention, and evokes from the depth 
of his bosom a guttural reply. "We have not met anybody 
BO churlish as not to return our aalutationa. Even the 
Bedaween are not to be outdone in politeness, although in 
other drcumatancea they might have considered it in the 
Way of business to rob us if they could. So we jogged up 
hill and down dale, in a flow of spirits which made ns for- 
get the rough paths under our feet. The mules had a 
hard time of it, carrying their heavy loads over the hills : 
but they did not seem to mind it, theit bells ringing 
merrily, in unison with the general cheerfulness. As a 
reward for our good nature, after a few hours the appear- 
ance of the country changed from desolateness to fertihty. 
Towards noon we again caught the gleam of waters in the 
distance. Before us opened a broad and beautiful valley, 
through which stretched a sheet of water mote like a lake 
than a river — indeed it waa both — for we had come back 
to the Jordan, which here overflows its banks, and spreads 
out BO widely that for a few miles the river is expanded 
into a lake. "We were approaching the famous Waters of 
Merom, around which is a, broad belt of the richest alluvial 
soil. This is the Plain of the Jordan, which is here nearly 
BE wide as the Plain of Jericho, and much more highly 
cultivated. 

The ride of the afternoon was a pleasant contrast to 
that of the morning, as we came down out of tie hills, and 
entered this broad and fertile plain. The sight of water is 
grateful to the eye after passing over a rugged eoimtry, 
and still more so when it is bordered with fertile pastures 
that reach back to the foot of the hills. We found the 
Valley very populous, although its population is an uncer- , 
tain and migratory one. The Plain of the Jordan is ouo 
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great pasture-groimd of the BedawQen. How it comes to 
be 80 ia quite apparent from itB geography. The moun- 
taina, which form a natural barrier on the lower Jordan, 
here sink down bo that there is nothing to keep out the 
Ishmaelites, to whom no land is eacred from invasioiL 
They come over in vast numbers from their homes among 
the hills of Baahan, bringing their flocba and herds with 
them, and camp for a few months till they have eaten up 
the pasturage. They live in huts, or in tent^ made, ae on 
the desert, of the hair of the black goats — a costom inher- 
ited from patriarchal times, as we read in the Bible of 
"the black tents of Eedar." The cloth woven from this 
materia is very strong. We saw some Arabs moving their 
camp, and from the number of men it took to carry one of 
these tent covers, it seemed as if it must be as heavy as the 
thickest canvas used for the sails of ships. Of course it is 
very durable, as it must be to withstand the variations of 
heat and cold, and the early and Utter rains, which Mome- 
times come down in Soods. Half a dozen of these broad 
tenta will make an Arab village ; and When pitcbefj* ■ 
they often are, on the sides of the hills, they are very p 
tnresqne. The Plain of the Jordan gare as the i 
pleasant side of Arab life that we BaW aayvbere. 
people are engaged in peaceful occupatioiiB ; they are 
shepherds, and there is always Bomethiitg poetical in a 
pastoral life. A shepherd tending his flock of obeep is 
pleasing figure in a landscape ; even the 
ing in the shallow waters, among the i 
attract the eye as a picture of lazy tiie^ « 
one's thoughts to the interior of A 
leading through the plain, yet 1« 
the water, as the nearer grontwl is 
and as we rode along nndcr ttitf | 
several times this afternoon, wa 1 
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pla>'in}i on a reetl pipe, to call his aheep. "With this 
poatonU music in oar ears, we pitched our tente on the 
bank of one of the tribntaiy atreaniB of the Jordan, in 
lull view of Mount Hermon. Never did tired travel- 
lers camp in a lovelier spot "We had had a long and 
weary day's march, and the rest was very grateful The 
people gathered about us with cnriosity to see the 
stj-angera, but not in an unfriendly way ; though Floyd 
cautioned us not to let them presume on any familiarity, 
saying rather bruBquely " If we make friends with them, 
they will swarm down upon na and clean na out:" We 
observed that, mild-mannered aa they seemed, they all 
earned long-liandled apears, which might come into instant 
use on a very sUgbt provocation- But as long as they let 
ua alone, and kept at a safe distance, we could loot on and 
see how they enjoyed themselves, with no uncomfortable 
drawbacks. It was pleasant to see them hght-hearted and 
happy ; and when, in the morning, juet before we mounted 
our horses, the men and women of an Arab camp formed 
a ring on the green sward, and executed a ruBtie dance 
before setting out for the flocks wliich they were to watch 
through tho day, it was a sight to make a ti-aveller think 
he had suddenly lighted on a scene in Arcadia. In these 
outdoor eshibitiona Arab life is seen at its best. One 
must not penetrate too far into the interior. The villages 
are not Arcadian. As we resumed our march, and after a 
long ride up the Plain of the Jordan, passed rciund the 
hea<l of the "Waters of Merom, our roiite led through a 
village of huts made of a kind of matting woven ojj ~ 
reeda which grow on the borders of the lake, and b 
cross poles, not tinlibe those I had soen in Indj 
Euimah. They were wretched habitations, but sw* 
with Ufa It was plain that there w^ no danger 
race dying out. As we rode through the long, (■ 
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path between theae miaerable dwelliiif^, men, ■women, and 
cbildron mshed to the doora to see us pasa. Every little 
hand was stretched out for something. "Backsheesh! 
backsheesh I " waa the cry ; and as if even thia -were too 
much for children's throats, the word waa shortened into 
'"aheesh," which waa hissed from hundreds of little voices. 
It seemed as if the very doga yelped backsheesh. 

"When we turned away from the Waters of Merom, we 
had " passed over Jordan," and were In the enemy's coun- 
try, or what might have been so had we been near the 
Dead Sea. But though we had crossed the river, we were 
still among its springs, which we were following up to 
their source in the sides of Hermon. The country gradu- 
ally ascends, leading us upward. Part of our way we 
followed the track of an old Eoman road, and crossed one 
of the principal affluents of the Jordan by a bridge whose 
massive arch etiU shows the wort of Roman hands, 
Wherever we come upon the footsteps of these ancient 
masters of the world, they are marked by roads and 
bridges — the signs of their civilization and the infltni- 
ments of their power. "All roads lead to Bome." So it 
waa meant to be, not only in Italy and GaiJ and Spain, 
but even in remote provinces, where easy means of com- 
mtinication drew towards Rome the moat distant parts of 
the mighty empire. Continuing our course, we came to 
I spot to which Abraham pursued the Amoritea 
1 Lot. This ia the limit of the Land of 
as reaching " from Dan to Beer- 
indary was not a mountain, but a 
" " Q headsprings of 
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utfl decked out for &/iseia. A pre% company of pilgrims 
tral^I The bright-eyed Syrian girls were in their "Sun- 
day's be§t,'* and resting under some lai'ge oaks which 
shaded the fountain. So charming was the picture they 
made in their gay dreaaes, sitting under the trees, that we 
felt almost guilty to disturb them, though the bridle-path 
led through the group ; but we made the best apology we 
could, by touching our caps and bowing very low, aa we 
rode through the stream, and up the bani, and under the 
oaks. It was a pleasant relief to the squalid misery of 
whicJi one sees bo much in Palestine, to come upon saoh a 
scene of innocent festivity. 

Another hour's ride brought us to Eaniaa, where we 
halted at noon, not in a climip of trees, but in a large and 
stately grove, the very air of which was made musicd by 
the sound of streams, which were bubbling and dashing 
around as. It reminded me a little of Tivoli, though the 
waters do not pour from any " headlong height," but rush 
upward from the bowela of the earth. Here la another 
source of the Jordan, which issues from & cave, as the 
Ganges llovre out from under a glacier of the Himalayas. 
These sparkling blue waters look as if they came out of a 
region of icy cold. The spot is one of great natural 
beauty, with its mingled woods and rocks and streams. 
In the days of the old mythology, such nooks and della 
were haunted. There were sylvan and woodland deities — 
gods of the woods and streams ; and we are not surprised 
to find the clifis above this fountain of the Jordan carved 
into shrines. 

Banias is also a place of historical interest, from the 
majiy traces which it has of Roman occupation. Situated 
nt the head of the Jordan valley, it marks a natural divis- 
ion of the country. Here we leave Palestine and enter 
Syria. Ita position aiao, at the foot of Mount Henoon, 
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YrMch of itself forma the Btrongest defence in its rear, is a 
miKtary one, as it holds the key to the province of Gali- 
lee. Accordingly it was fortified by the Bomans, and a 
town rose on this spot which, in honor of the Emperor and 
of tiie GovejTior, received tbo double name of Cessarea- 
PhilippL All this region bears marks of the Soman rule. 
Scattered along the road from Dan to Banias, on every 
oommamling point, are blocks of stone carefolly dressed, 
and some of them even carved, the work of Roman bands. 
"What remain and are above ground, are probably not a 
himdredtb part of what lie buried in the earth, or what i 
have been dug up and carried away : for these rains have I 
been the spoil of sixty generations. To this day the peo- 
ple use them for buildiiig. Even as we passed, we saw . 
a party digging np the stones and carrj-ing them oflf 
on camels. This seems almost like sacrilege, but can we 
blame the ^or inhabitants of this region, when even the 
Colisettm of Eome has been despoiled to btiild Ha modem 
peaces ? 

CfesarearPhilippi is also an important site in the Oo»- 
pel history : for it is the most northern point visited by 
our Lord. Here he spent six months in the last year of 
his ministry. Not far from this spot, some lower eboulder 
of Hermon is supposed to be the Mount which waa the 
scene of the Transfiguration. 

After resting a couple of hours in the grove at Banias, 
we mounted and took our way through the village, where 
one may see here and there fallen columns, and the ruins 
of old Roman arches ; and then began to climb the hills, 
which at firet were covered with olive orchards, but soon 
grew more bleak and bare. On the top ot one is a mined 
castle, whose enormous size and strength reminded me of j 
the Casde of Heidelbei^, although it is of vastly greats 
antiquity than any castle on the Rhine or the Neckar, 1" 
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mode of drfiBBuig its stones shomng that itfl massive foun- 
dations vere laid by the Phceniciana. It commands on<: 
of the most estcnave views in Palestine. Tliese mountain 
foitrexaea are a striking feature of the country. While 
looking with amazement at these mighty walls, we tmned 
westward, and saw in the distance another eitstle, which 
seemed to be the counterpart of this, although of more 
recent date : for it is the Chateau Neuf of the Crueadera, 
standing on the crest of a mountain, relieved against the 
glowing western sky. That mountain, like Marathon, 
"looks on the sea," and its castle frowns on Tyre and 
Sidon and the Mediterranean coast Thus are two periods 
of history and two civihzatioDB — distant not only from us, 
.but from each other — brought " eye to eye," as Phcenicians 
and Crusaders signal to each other from mountain top to 
mountain top, across an abyss not only of centuries, but of 
millenniums. 

We were now on the side of the lordly Hermon, and 
■went slowly cUmbing upward into the higher altitudes and 
the sharper air. The evening found us at an elevation of 
some thousands of feet. The change of temperature was 
very great from that of the Jordan valley, where only last 
night we found it extremely warm, while here to-night it 
is bitter cold. We are camped in a little mountain valley, 
which might easily be imagined to be among the Alps. 
It is a cheerless spot : there is not a tree in sight ; only 
dreary rocks, and patches of snow are still lying on the 
heights around us. And yet it is not without its pleasing 
features, in the flocks of sheep in the mountain pastures. 
Near us is a little Alpine village, nestled in the side of tlie 
mountain, under which it seems to be seeking shelter. 
The houses furnish a better protection than the tents of 
the Bedaween, or even their matrcovered huts. They have 
to be of a different material, to be habitable : for iu Winter 
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tbeae mountein vaJleya are buried deep in snow. Though 
plain and of but one story, the houseB are of stone, and 
being backed against the mountain, which aheltera them 
from the winds, they may be kept at a tempei-ature at 
which life can bo preserved. The people are Druses — a 
Moslem sect chiefly known to the world by their war with 
the Maronitos in 1860, in which they committed frightful 
massacres. Notwithstanding their reputation, we found 
them very decent-looking mountaineers. They thronged 
around our tents to sell eggs and chickens, and appeared 
quite friendly, but we did not think it wise on that account 
to intermit our customary precaution of sending to the 
sheikh for a guard. Thus in our guarded tents, wrapping 
our coverhds and garments about us to keep out the moun- 
tun winds, we lay down to tranquil slumber. 

But a keen and frosty air is a wonderful quickener of 
life at the breaking of the day. Travellers must needs stir 
about to set the blood tingKng in theii- veins. And so, 
with all the pictoresqueness of its scenery, we wera not 
unwilling to leave our Alpine home. We were early in the 
saddle, making long strides down the mountain. Again 
we had hills upon hills, and rocks upon rocks, among 
which crags of basalt began to crop out of the limestone, 
over which we plodded on patiently as we could, when ■ 
suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, there burst upon us a 
Tiaion of Paradise. We had been toiling along the moun- 
it of the road brought us in sight of a 
We were looking down upon 
^^ beyond which rose on tlie 
and mountainB tit 
complete, 
mountain, 
s which 
(tanding 
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mode of dreBsmg its stones showing that its mossivo foun- 
dations were laid by the Phceuiciane. It commands one 
of the most estensive views in Palestine. These monntain 
foriresBea are a striking feature of the country. While 
looking with nmazement at these mighty walla, we turned 
westward, and saw in the distance another castle, which 
seemed to be the counterpaj^i of this, althongh of more 
recent date : for it is the Chateau Neuf of the Crusadeis, 
standing on the crest of a mountain, relieved ^rainst the 
glowing western sky. That mountain, like IVIorathon, 
"looks on the sea," and its castle frowns on Tyre and 
Sidon and the Mediterranean coast. Thus are two periods 
of history and two civilizations — distant not only from us, 
,but from each other — brought " eye to eye," as PhtenicianB 
and Crusaders signal to each other from mountain top to 
mountain top, across an abyss not only of centuries, but of 
millenniums. 

We were now on the aide of the lordly Hermon, and 
went slowly climbing upward into the higher altitudes and 
the sharper air. The evening found us at an elevation of 
some thousands of feet. The change of temperature was 
very groat from that of the Jordan valley, where only last 
night we found it extremely wann, while here to-night it 
is bitter cold. We aio camped in a little mountain valley, 
which might easily be im^rined to be among the Alps. 
It is a cheerless spot : there is not a tree in sight ; only 
dreaiy rocks, and patches of snow are still lying on the 
heights ftTound us. And yet it is not without its pleasing 
features, in the ilocks of sheep in the mountain pastures. 
Kesr us is n little Alpine village, nestled in the side of the 
mountain, imder which it seems to be seeking shelter. 
The houses furnish a better protection than the tents of 
the Bedaween, or even their mat-covered huts. They have 
to be of a different material, to be habitable : for in Winter 
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these mountain vaJleys axe buried deep in snow. Though 
plain and of but one etoiy, the houses are of stone, nnd 
being backed against the mountain, which shelters them 
from the winds, they may be kept at a temperature at 
which life can be preserred. The people are Druses — a 
Moslem sect chiefly known to the world by their war with 
the Maronites in 1860, in which they committed frightful 
maHsacres. Notwithstanding their reputation, we found 
them very decent-looting mountaineers. They thronged 
around our tents to sell eggs and chickens, and appeared 
quite friendly, but we did not think it wise on that account 
to intermit our customary precaution of sending to the 
sheikh for a guard. Thus in our guarded tents, wrapping 
our coverlids and garments about us to keep oat the moun- 
tain winds, we lay down to tranquil slumber. 

But a keen and frosty air is a wonderful quickener of 
life at the breaking of the day. Travellers must needs stir 
about to set the blood tingling in their veins. And so, 
with all the picturesqueness of its scenery, we were not 
unwilling to leave our Alpine home. We were early in the 
saddle, making long strides down the mountain. Again 
we had hilln upon hills, and rocks upon rocks, among 
which crags of basalt began to crop out of the limestone, 
over which we plodded on patiently as we could, when 
suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, there burst upon us a 
vision of Paradise. We had been toiling along the moun- 
tain side, when a point of the road brought us in sight of a 
region of boundless fertility. We were looking down upon 
the great Plain of Damascus, beyond which rose on the 
eastern horizon the black basaltic hills and mountains of 
the Hauron. As if to make the contrast more complete, 
an hour or two later, as we swept round the mountain, 
there rose on oiu- left, above intervening summits which 
had hid his face, the snowy head of Hermon, not standing 
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alone, but tbo liigheet peak in the long range of tlie Anti- 
Lebftnon. Thus one glance took in tbe region of eternal 
anow and the region of sunshine and flowera. 

Bat it is one thing to have a vision of Paradise, and 
another to enter into it It was a long and weary ride 
down the mountain. The winds from the heights above 
US wei-e cold and chill, and made us BhrinTt and shiver on 
our horses ; nor could we quite forget the piercing blast, 
even when lat« in the afternoon we caught sight of the 
great Moaque of Damascna At last, at six o'clock, we 
reached the place for our camp, a little outside of the t<iwn 
ol Katana, beside a clear rushing stream, a branch of the 
Pharpar. Here, though within four hours of Damascus, 
we pitched our tents, not only for the night, but for the 
following day : for once more the Sabbath had come. 
How delicious is it for tired pilgrims to awake one morn- 
ing in the week, and not be obliged to move 1 To lie and 
think of fatiguea and perils all past, with no sense of fatigue 
or paril near, is one of the exquisite pleasures of the trav- 
eller. Our men were long in "coming to." At last they 
rubbed their eyes, and "limbered up" sufficiently to get 
breakfast, after which they went to sleep again. It waa 
good to Bee them «iiiTt into such profound slimibBr — a 
■ almuber which fell alike on man and beast. The mnlea 
were stretched on the grass, while the muleteers were 
leaning against the tent-poles in a state of absolute for- 
getfulness, sleeping like the Seven Sleepers. It was a 
camp of the dead. 

But in one tent there was wakefulness and watchful- 
ness, anil had been all night long, for there was great 
anxiety. One of our party was Dl. Mrs. Adams, who is 
very alight of figure, and apparently incapable of much 
endurance, had borne all the fatigues of the march from 
Jerusalem, riding on horseback, facing the wind and the 
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Btonn, and feeeping up with any of ua. But this ride over 
Mount Hermon was " the last straw " ; and when we reached 
camp, ahe crept off her horse utterly exhausted. For a few 
hours we were in sore apprehension. Fortunately I re- 
called the name of a pupil of Dr. Post at Beirut, who Is 
now the leading physician of Damascus, and a messenger 
was sent for liim, and at three o'clock he came riding into 
cajnp. His judicious treatment, and the best of all medi- 
cine — a Sabbath day's rest — soon checked the alarming 
features of the case, and we were made unspeakably happy 
at the relief from a great ansiety. 

With the feeling of relief there came a fuller enjoyment 
of the day of rest. Our messenger had brought hack from 
Damascus letters which had been forwarded from Beirut, 
BO that in our tents under the shadow of Mount Hermon, 
we were not far from home ; at the same moment we were 
grateful for the recovery of a friend at our eide, and for 
the safety of the dear ones for away. These mingled 
causes of gratitude glided into oar hearts that still Sah- 
bath afternoon. "When we are thus grateful and happy, 
all things in nature seem to be in harmony with our 
spirits. The stream that ran before our tents sang to us 
of home — of our own dear New England, that land of 
mountain streams. On the other side of it was an enclos- 
ure filled with ti'eea — at once an orchard and a garden — 
and it seemed as if we were smelling the apple blossoms ; 
while the mighty dome above us, rising into the douds, 
pointed upwards to the source of all good, from which aQ 
blessings descend, " as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion, for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life forevermore." 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE CITY OF DAMASCUS. 

In approaching Damascus, one has in some degree the 
same feeling of wondering expectation, not unmingled 
with awe, as in approaching Jerusalem. It is (or claims 
to be) the oldest city in the world ; at any rate its history 
reaches far back into the twilight of antiquity. It is the 
real, if not the nominal, capital of Islam, from which 
marched the armies of Saladin, as still march the pil- 
grims to Mecca; and it is said to be the most purely 
Oriental of cities. These things put us in a high state of 
expectation, as we mounted our horses to make our entry 
into Damascus. In one respect our mode of travel was 
changed : we had a road. We had left our rough moim- 
tain paths, and come down into the plain, and for the first 
time since we left Egypt had a highway over which a car- 
riage could be driven. This was all-important for the one 
who most occupied our thoughts. A carriage had been 
sent out from Damascus by which our dear invalid was 
taken into the city with safety and comfort Our riding 
party was farther reduced by the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Winter, who had left us on Sunday morning, he on horse- 
back, and she in her palanquin. The rest of us were 
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mounted as hguoI, and the brood road enabled us to ride 
abreast, instead of following one another in single file, as 
we had done in the bridle-paths oyer the hills. An extra 
horse in the company gave an opportimitj for an extra 
rider. Among our servants was a fellow called Scander 
(short for Alexander), who by his good humor and merri- 
ment was the amuBement of the whole party. He did not 
always have a chance to ride, bnt this morning, as there 
was an empty saddle, he wished to display his horseman- 
ship, and boldly challenged Weeden, who was our champion 
rider, to a race, and even offered to wager a Turkish dollar 
on winning it, which he put into the hands of a, clergyman 
of our party (I will not mention his name ; it was not Dr. 
Adams) to hold the staiea. So the coursers drew up, and 
we had John Gilpin's ride over again. Poor Sconder, with 
his keffiyeh and his baggy trousers, looked like a bag of 
meal tossed on the horse's back, and as liis legs spread far 
apart in the heat of the race, he "went flying all abroad." 
But Weeden, much better mounted, took the long strides, 
and easily come in ahead ; and then, with the dignity of a 
conqueror, magnanimouBly declined to receive the wager 
he had won. So ended the race, aa all races ought to end, 
in leaving the parties as before. It was a harmless frolic, 
which left no bad blood behind it, but only both riders in 
a glow of mddy health, and the rest of the pari; in a gale 
of laughter. 

After our fast riders had thus let off their spirits, we 
all jogged on quietly, observing the features of the coun- 
try. The Plain of Damascus is like the Valley of the Nile, 
blossoming out of the desert, quickened by the same cause, 
a life-giving river, "What the Nile is to Cairo, the Abana is 
to Damascus. Bursting from a pass in the mountains, it 
flows through the plain, converting into a garden what 
were otherwise a &terile waste. All this fertility has been 
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brought into being by the magie touch of the waters : 
where they cannot reach, the desert remaiiiB. On our left 
was a range of hills as ban-en aa any we had seen in the 
march to Sinai ; while on our right was a country as rich 
as thS'Delta of Egypt. As we approached the city, the 
whole environs seemed to be embowered in shade. The 
effect was the greater because of a sudden gathering of 
clouds, which darbened not only the sky, but the earth 
below, and gave a deeper and richer hue to this mass of 
tropical vegetation. As we entered the outsMrta of the 
city, we rode through what seemed more like the green 
country lanes of England than city streeta. There are 
miles of gardens, or rather of orchards, surrounding the 
city on every side. The apricot and the pomegranate were 
in blossom. Olives were in great abundance, interspersed 
with walnuts ; and groves of poplar, which is a favorite 
wood. We think it a soft wood, but they find it hardy 
(perhaps it is a different species), and as it grows rapidly, 
it serves their purpose better than any other tree, and 
whole forests of it are grown for timber. 

I was disappointed in the situation of Damascus. I had 
thought it lay in a deep valley ; but it lies in a plain, 
although at the foot of mountains, fi'om which it haa, 
the appearance of a. broad valley. The travelleir who 
approaches it from the west will get his first sight of it 
&om the range of Anti-Lebanon, and as he looks down 
upon it the view is much more imposing than if he 
approached from the plaia. A day or two after our 
axrival, we rode out of the city, and ascended the hills on 
the west to get this view. It was late in the afternoon, 
and the sun was sinking behind the mountaius, and threw 
his last rays a«roes the plain below, gilding the domes and 
minarets of the great city. Here we could understand how 
Mahomet, standing, according to the tradition, near this 



'veey spot, shoold gaze and turn away, saying that God had 
promised to man but one Paradise, and be would not, by 
entering thia on earth, endanger the losa of that in heaven. 

But we are now riding into the city, under the ahade 
of trees, by garden walla, and along the borders of 
streams, which at every step remind ua of what has cre- 
ated all this Paradise : it is water bubbling up in foun- 
tains, and flowing in rivers, giving perpetaal freahneas to 
trees and graaa and flowers, bo that the city ia literally aet 
in a aea of verdure. 

Thus riding on through a succeBaion of streeta, we 
come to a gate which might be that of a fortress or a 
piiaon, so masedve ia it with wood and iron, nailed to- 
gether with heavy spikes. In this grim portal is an 
opening a foot or two above the ground, and some four 
feet square, through which an outsider can gain admit- 
tance only by stooping. The gate was evidently contrived 
in view of poaaible dajigers, when it might be necessary 
to barricade the entrance, and convert the interior into 
a fortress. We bent our heads, like captives passing 
under the yoke, and lifting our feet over the barrier 
below, found ourselves in the outer court of Dimitri's 
Hotel, the famous hostelry of Damascus. It was evidently 
a compoaite structure, made up of several different houses. 
To reach my room, I not only mounted a staircase, but 
passed along a corridor and over a roof into another house, 
which had been added to furnish more space for guests. 
It was the house of a Moslem : for the room was furnished 
with the lattices to the window alwaya drawn around the 
hareem, through which the inmates can look vrithout being 
seen. Thus put together piecemeal, the hotel is a ram- 
bling old barrack, but still pleasant enough inside, when 
one ia in its open court, listening to Uie gentle plash of 
its fonntain, and inhaling the fragrance of its orange trees. 
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But sweeter than orange blosaonis or murmuring foun- 
tain, ia the face of a friend. I did not know a soul in 
Damascus, and yet I had not been in that court five 
minutes before I heard my name fc'om the lips of a 
stranger. A stranger, and yet not a stranger : for he was 
an American and a missionary- — Eev. Mr. Crawford, who 
gave me a warm grasp of the hand. The sense of loneh- 
nesB was gone. From that moment, during our stay in 
Damascus, he devoted himself to our comfort. After 
taking me to the postofBce and the telegraph office (which 
are always the first calls to be made in a strange city), he 
kindly offered to help us through the serious business of a 
traveller, and under his lead Dr. Adams and myself set out 
the same afternoon on a tour of exploration. There is no 
city in the world where one needs a guide more than in 
Damascus: for it« arrangement of streets is so intricate 
and involved, with so many twists and turns, winding 
about here and there in lanes and labyrinths, that a 
stranger would be hopelessly lost Like most travellers, 
we tried to " get our bearings," and form some idea of the 
geography of the city by going first to " the street called 
Straight," which we found to be very crooked ; yet it is not 
difficult to reconcile its present appearance with its early 
name. At the beginning it was indeed a broad avenue a 
mile long, running quite through the city, from the eastern 
to the western gate, and Hned vfith columns through its 
whole extent. But in time the habits of Eastern people 
encroached on one side and the other ; it was crowded 
upon by shops till the street thus invaded on both sides 
was squeezed into a very small space f and as the projec- 
tions were by no means kept in a straight line, it has come 
to be as full of nooks and angles and eomers as any street 
in the oldest quarter of London or Paris. 

Of splendid architecture Damasous has none. By those 
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who receive their impreBsions of Oriental dties from the 
Tales of the Arabian Nights, it la Eometimea confounded 
with the capital of the magnificent Haroun al Easchid, and 
looked upon aa & citj of " pleasures and palaces " — a gor^ 
geons Oriental dream. It is a dream, and only a dream — a 
mirage of the desert, which fades away as we approach it. 
In all Damascus I did not see a single specimen of fine 
Saracenic architecture, of that airy lightnesB and grace' 
which one may see in the mosques of Cairo or Constan- 
tinople, in the Alhambra of Spain, or the mausoleums and 
palaces of the Great Mogul in Agra and Delhi. The 
Great Mosque is indeed venerable for its antiquity, and 
imposing from its vaatnesa, as it rises above the wide 
stretch of flat roofs, which we looked down upon from 
the top of its tallest minaret ; and the Citadel shows its 
front of battered walls, huge and grim ; but anch struc- 
tures do not make a city beautiful There are a few showy 
houses of rich Jews, to which the stranger is taken, where 
one finds always the same general couHtruction — an inte- 
rior court, paved with marble, surrounded by monoto- 
nous square rooms, lined with luxiirious divans, on which 
the master can recline in the heat of the day, and smoke 
his narghileh, soothed by the murmur of the fountain in 
the court But these are in fact, if not in name, mere 
Summer-houses; there is no provision for the rigor of 
Winter, no open fire to blaze when the winds howl and the 
emows fall on the heights of Lebanon, nor any of those 
comforts which are to be found in the homes of England 
and of America. 

But if we do not find magnificence, we may at least find 
that which is curious and quaint and old, and so we plunge 
again into the wilderneaa of streets, winding and wandering 
for hours, till we lose all the points of the compass, and are as 
much at sea as if we had been in the middle of the Atlantic 
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Ocean. We are in a sbite in which we have conformed 
literally to the patriotic injunction ^ven to AmericanB— to 
'* know no North, no Sonth, no East, no West." How then 
can I describe Damascns? How describe the indescrib- 
able? How give shape to that which shape hath none? 
How give a clear and intelligible outline of that which baa 
been put together after no plan or architectnral design ; 
which has no centre from which its streets radiate, no 
squares or circles or crescents? But there is nothing like 
the conceit of a traveller. After the first day, when I had 
one or two points fixed in mind, I thought I could m^e my 
way alone ; and coming back by Mi-. Crawford's house, was 
about to take my leave to return to the hotel. He offered 
to send his son with me, but I declined, thinking it was not 
necessary, and that I conM find my way through the 
streets. " Try it," he said with a smile ; but he knew too 
well to let me try it, and insisted on sending a guide, who 
led me by the shortest cut, but yet by such winding streets 
that before we reached Dimitri's, I was as much lost as if I 
had been in an African forest. 

This bewildemaent is apt to confuse a stranger, so that 
hia first impression of Damascus is not one of enchant- 
ment. But aft«r a day or two, he finds something fascinst- 
ing in the musty old city, where even darkness and dirt 
are relieved by glimpses of color which light up the gloom 
of its decay. There is on endless picturesqueness in the 
costumes of the people, in their snowy turbans and flowing 
robes, beside which an American in his sober suit of blaok 
looks like an undertaker. The litUe narrow streets are full 
of life and activity. The sound of the artificers is heard 
under the long arcades. The workers in brass are here, 
whose curiously-wrought shields or trays remind me of 
those of Benares, Travellers of a military turn may grat- 
ify their tastes with Damascus blades or suits of old armor. 
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Those who havB become so Oriental in their habits as to 
paas much of life in smoking, will find rich! j-j swelled pipes 
with amber mouthpieces ; wliile the ladies of a party are 
sure to be attracted by the many-colored silts. Altogether 
the bazaars of Damascus are as fascinating as those of 
Cairo or ConBtantinople, and over one and all might be 
■written : " Whoso would shun temptation, let bim not 
enter here ! " I thought I showed a Roman firmness in 
resisting the wiles of the adversary ; but when I was lured 
into the old khans, where Persian rugs are unrolled to the 
eye of the Western barbarian, my resolution gave way. 
Six years before I had bought nine rugs in Cairo, which I 
carried across the Atlfttitic as the spoils of Egypt ; and 
now to make it even, I bad to take an equal number from 
Damascus. To be sure, I might have bought the same in 
New York ; but there was a certain satisfaction not only in 
having them /ram the East, but in buying tbem in the 
East, and in being able to trace them back to where they 
were made, in the far interior of Turkistan. Think of the 
pleasure of having under one's writing-table, as a. rest for his 
feet, a rug that has been woven in Khorassan, and brought 
on the back of a camel across the desert from Bagdad I 

Of historical associations no Oriental city has more 
than Damascus. It boasts of being the oldest city in the 
world. Indeed, to make a " clean business " of the matter, 
it points to the red soil of this Plain as the^-ery ctust of 
the earth of which Adam was created ! Leaving the 
Damascenes to amuse themselves with such fancies, we 
find the city spoken of in the Scriptures as early as the 
time of Abraham, " the steward of whose house wasEIiezer 
of DamasGua" Among the locaKties sacred alike to Jews, 
Modems, and Christians, is the place where stood the house 
. of Naaman, now fitly occupied by a hospital for lepers. 
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To the Christian -visitor Damascus has a special interest 
from its connection ^th the conversion of St. PauL That 
his conversion took place at Damascus, is unquestioned ; 
but that is not sufficient for devout believers : they must 
identify every locality with a mathematical precision. As 
we approached the city, we passed a church and convent 
which are said to mark the very spot where the Apostle 
was struck down by light from heaven, and heard a voice 
asking "Why persecutest thou me?" Within the city, 
Mr. Crawford took us to the house of Ananias, the scene of 
Paul's conversion. All that remains of the house is the cel- 
lar, in which is an altar, at which those who are overcome by 
the association can kneel and say {heir prayers. Outside 
of the walls the place is shown where the fugitive was let 
down in a basket. 

Damascus was for centuries a Christian city. The Great 
Mosque, like that of St. Sophia in Constantinople, was orig- 
inally a Christian church. But time brought revolution. 
The scholar who studies the history of Christianity in the 
East, is sometimes tempted to ask whether it was for the 
corruption of the Eastern churches that a voice was at last 
heard in the holy place, as in the Temple before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, saying. Let us go hence? At 
last the spoiler came. But the importance of Damascus 
was in one way increased by the Mohammedan conquest^ 
as it became the residence of the Caliphs ; although it re- 
taiued the Caliphate less than a century — from 673 to 762 — 
when it was removed to Bagdad. But Damascus contin- 
ued a great seat of Moslem power. Somewhat of the feel- 
ing of awe that one has at the tomb of Napoleon or of 
Frederick the Great, one has at the tomb of Saladin, the 
worthy antagonist of Coeur de Lion. Here in Damascus 
they keep his dust, in a mausoleum close by the Great 
Mosque, as England keeps the ashes of Wellington and of 
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^Kfilaon under the dome of St Paul's. No wonder that his 
\ tomb is a shrine for the faithful, as it ^as hia mailed hand 
that finally struct down the Crusaders, and gave to Islam 
the undisputed mastery of the East for more than a thou- 
sand years. Now that his name has ceased to be the terror 
of Christendom, we can do justice to hia memory. He was 
not only a great military chieftain, but a great ruler — at 
home in affairs of state na at the head of his army ; with a 
strong sense of justice, which restrained the fanatifismi of 
his soldiers, and led him, when a conqueror, to treat hia 
enemies with chivalroua magnanimity. 

In later centuries the importance of Damascus has 
diminished. After the conquest of Constantinople, tlie 
Caliphate was removed far from both Damascus and Bag- 
dad, to the siiores of the Eosphorus. But still Damascus re- 
mains one of the centres of Islam, where the Moslem spirit 
Burvives in ita intensity. It is a furnace of Moslem fanat- 
icism, of which it gave a terrible exhibition less than a 
quarter of a century ago. In the year 1S60 its popu- 
lation were gi-eatly excited by the murderous conflict in 
the Lebanon between the Druses and the Maronites — an 
excitement which rose to such a pitch that it broke out 
in one of the bloodiest massacres of modern times. For 
three days the city was given up to murder, and no less 
than twenty-five hundred Christians, chiefiy beads of fami- 
lies, were slain in cold blood ! 

Mr. Crawford took vs to see a venerable old man, who 
still bears the marks of sword cuts on his face, and who 
escaped almost by a miracle. Dr. Meshaka (father of the 
young physician whose skill we bad tried) was a quarter of 
a century ago one of the most eminent of the Christiana of 
Damascus, and hence was singled out as one of the first 
objects of attack ; but though woimded, he was not killed, 
but thrown into prison, apparently to be reserved, as a 
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distinguialked victim, for ft more deliberate doom. From 
lliia terrible fate lie was saved only by tbe intrepidity of 
Abdel Eoder, who has for many years resided in Damas- ' 
CUB. Theae two men. though one a Christian and lie 
other a Moslem, had jet been attracted to each other by a 
certain nobleness in both, and had been fast friends ; and 
when the rumor came— or it may have been only a sus- 
picion, a fear or presentiment — that his friend was in peril, 
he flew to the rescue. Hastening to the authorities, he 
demanded to know where he was. They denied that he 
was in their power. But they were dealing with one 
whom they could not deceive. The old lion rose with a 
fury that could not be reaisted. That imperious tem- 
per, which gave h JTn such power over the tribes of the 
desert, cowed the assassins of Damascus, and they revealed 
the secret of the place of confinement, and conducted him 
to it, opened the doora, and Abdel Kader fell into the 
arms of his friend, whom he at once took under his own 
protection, and conducted to a place of safety. Seldom 
has history recorded a more touching instance of fidelity 
in fiiendship between men of difl'erent races and different 
rehgiong. Nothing was ever told of Abdel Kader more to 
his honor. And now the venerable olS man whom he 
Bftved from massacre, we saw in the midst of bis family, in 
safety and in peace. We found him reading his Bible ; he 
aaked Mr. Crawford about the meaning of certain pas- 
sages. He had passed the limit of four-score (he was 
eighty-four years of age), and was waiting, like an old 
saint, till his change should come. 

This massacre would have ended in the extermination 
of the Christian population of Damascus, had not the 
Turkish authorities, who were supposed to have encour^ 
aged the first outbreak, become alarmed, and found it 
J to put a stop to the shedding of blood; and 
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after the slaughter had contiiiued three days, they took 
families that had been decimated into the castle for pro- 
tection. Here Mr. Crawford saw fifteen thousand poor 
oreatures, in terror lest the gates should be thrown open 
and they be given into the hands of murdererB, aa had 
l>een done at Der-el-Kamar, where the Christian population 
'waa first disanued by the Turks, and then left unprotected 
to the fury of the Druaea, by whom twelve hundred were 
inhumanly massacred 1 

This terrible outrage was not unavenged. It sent a 
thrill of horror throughout Europe, and French troops were 
speedily landed in Beirut. This stirred the Turkiah author- 
ities to do something, if they would not have the work of 
punishment taken out of their handa. One morning, as Mr, 
Crawford came into the streets of Damascus, he saw eight 
of the ringleaders hanging fi-om the projecting beams of 
aa many houses. Sixty-five were hanged that day, while a 
hundred and ten belonging to the army were shot, among 
■whom was the Pasha of the city. By such prompt justice 
an end was put to these bloody scenes ; but the passion 
and fury were only checked, not destroyed r the fire is atill 
smouldering Jn the ashes, ready to break out again vrith 
any fi'esh excitement In the late war in ^E^ypt there was 
a restless feeling among the population of Damascus, which 
was apparent to the eye of every foreigner. The Christiana 
felt that they were again in danger — a danger that was 
averted only by the English victory at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
the entire collapse of the movement of Arabi Pasha. 

While thus kept in wholesome restraint by the terror 
of English arms, lalam is comparatively a harmless thing ; 
ite chief manifestation of life being in the great pageant of 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. Tbia is the event of the 
year in the Moslem calendar. A procession such aa can 
be formed only in the Eaat, of thousands mounted on 
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camels, files slowly througli the ciiy amid the enthusiasm 
of its inhabitants, and streaming out of a gate which bears 
the sacred name of the Gate of Gk>d, commences its long 
journey towards Mecca. Forty days does it keep on its 
march, which, with the days spent in deTotion at the tomb 
of the prophet, and the forty days of return, make fully 
three months consumed in this holy pilgrimage, which is 
the great event of the pilgrims' lives. 

What is to be the future of Damascus? Shall it have 
no future save one of gradual decadence? What is to 
become of these old Oriental towns and decaying civili- 
zations? Of course Damascus will long continue to exist 
on the face of the earth. There will always be a city in 
this Plain, whose natural fertility will support a large pop- 
ulation ; yet the city may decrease while others increase, 
as its commerce drifts away from it to other points more 
accessible to the trade of the world. New lines of travel 
by land and sea will cause other cities to spring up which 
will cast into the shade a city that lives by the overland 
trade of the desert. Ships and steamers and railroad trains 
wiU take the place of slow-moving caravans ; and though 
Damascus will still exist, it will not be the Damascus of old 

This gradual fading away of life seems to be typified in 
the way in which the waters which create Damascus sud- 
denly disappear. They do not flow on to create other 
cities, but sink into the earth. It is a singular geographi- 
cal fact that neither the Abana nor the Pharpar extends 
beyond the Plain of Damascus. About twenty miles from 
the city, they lose themselves in a marshy lake which has 
no outlet, but melts away in the sandy waste, so that at 
that line verdure and vegetation disappear, while far in 
the distance stretches the vast Syrian desert. Is there not 
in this something typical of these Oriental civilizations, 
which have no force to flow beyond a narrow bound, or to 
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civilize any desert portion of the earth ; and of this ancient 
city which dates its existence^ according to its credulous 
inhabitants, from the father of the human race? Damascus 
has had a great name in history : but its greatness is a 
thing of the past ; and in the coming centuries, though 
it may still live in the imagination of the world with the 
city of the Arabian Nights, its brightness will be only that 
of a splendid vision, glittering, yet &ding, on the horizon 
of the East 




CHAPTER XVn. 

OVER ANTI-I,EBA.NON — THE MOUNTAIN VALLEYS. 

Mahomet tamed Iiia back on Damaaeus before he 
entered it, but we afler entering it and abiding in it three 
dajB ; and herein, with all respect for the prophet, I think 
we are the wiser, for though it is a quaint and picturesque 
old city, we do not find it bo enchanting as to take away 
our desire for the heavenly Paradise, and aie able to take 
ooi' last look of it with a tranquil mind. The horses are 
standing, saddled and bridled, at the gate, in front of which 
is a rabble collected to see the strangers depart, expecting 
perchance that the munificent Howadjis will rain back- 
sheeah on the stones of the street One by one we put 
our heads through the sdly-poi-t of Dimitri'a Hotel, and 
mount for the day, departing as we came, along the bank 
of one of the canals that bring the Abana into the ci^, 
and thus having the same ploaaant sound of waters for our 
welcome and farewelL Crossing a bridge, we turn west- 
ward over the great macadamized road to Beirut, As soon 
as we touch it we come ia contact with civilization. In all 
Palestine there is not a caxriage roai^ except the poor 
^air from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; but here is a highway as 
magnificent as any in Europe. Of course such a road was 
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never built by the people of this country, nor by their 
goTemment. It is from beginning to end the work of 
French engineers and French capital. The task Tvas one 
of great engineering difficulty, for the road had to cross 
two ranges of mountains, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
winding up and down their steep ascents and descents ; 
but over all inequalitieB it was carried, and made as com- 
pact and firm to the very tops of the mountains as the 
Simplon or any of the roada built by French or Swiss or 
Italian engineers over tlio Alps. By this great highway 
Beirut and the sea, which were four or five days distant 
by caravan, are brought within thirteen hours of Damas- 
cus. This indeed was bringing Western civilization into 
the heart of the East : it seemed as if we were in a city of 
Prance, when we saw French diUgences rumbling into the 
ancient city of Damascus. Such a peaceful invasion of 
the country ought not to alarm Arabs or Turks ; and yet 
no doubt the road had a military purpose, as it was con- 
structed after the massacres of 1860, which showed Europe 
that it might become necessary for Christian powers to 
interpose against any future outbreaks of Moslem fanat- 
icism, when this would serve as a military road by which 
tFoops could be conveyed swiftly to Damascus. It mokes 
European residents more comfortable to think that France 
and England are thus brought so near to a city whose 
streets not bo long ago ran with Ohristian blood. 

Had we cared for speed, the dihgenoe would have con- 
veyed us in a night to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
But preferring a more deliberate journey over the two Leb- 
anons, wo kept to our horses, and after an hour and a half 
on the French road, turned to the right and began to climb 
the hiUa At first the road was very rough, but as soon as 
we crossed the liiUs we struck into the voUey of the Abana 
(I prefer the good old Scripture name of this "river of 
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Damascus," to thd modem name of Barada), and at once 
came into a region of mingled wildness and beauty. To 
be sure there is but a narrow strip of verdure, only a few 
rods in breadth, along the bank of the river ; but within 
that space trees and plants of every kind grow with almost 
tropical profusion. The willows flourish by the water 
courses; and not willows only, but the flg tree and the 
almond tree, the apricot and the pomegranate, and Wfdnut 
trees of great size, and whole forests of poplar, which are 
grown for timber. 

Biding along such shaded paths by the river side, we 
came to the Fountain of the Abana, which, like the Jordan 
at Banias, springs out of the heart of the earth ; and like 
the Jordan, too, had its source honored from the earliest 
times by a pagan temple, of which great blocks of stone 
still remain. The old arch which spanned it is broken, 
but the river still rushes forth, as fresh and strong as when 
nymphs and naiads sported in its waters. We hope it 
does not disturb the gods of fountains and of groves, that 
this sacred stream is now made to turn a saw-mill I 

In this green and shaded spot we spread our carpets 
under the trees, and rested till the middle of the afternoon, 
when we mounted and rode up the valley— a belt of living 
green, made more beautiful by contrast with the rugged 
mountains on either hand, which, by their height and 
color, reminded me of the old red sandstone and red 
granite of Sinai. The whole appearance of the country 
would have been as bleak and dreary as the desert itself, 
were it not for this element of Hfe, the water, which, 
springing out of the rocks, and forcing its way through 
the passes of the mountains, keeps up a perpetual warfare 
with the mighty desolation. 

We are now in the heart of the range of Anti-Lebanon. 
Here and there villages are sprinkled among the hills, 
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whose sidea are terraced, and along which the water is 
carried in channels for inigation. Wherever it comes the 
mountam aide blooms and blosaoms at ita touch. The 
path trodden by our horses was very narrow, but they 
picked their way among the atones with careful feet, and 
we had no slip or fall. It was not quite five o'clock when 
we came suddenly upon our camp. The pack molea had 
taken another road, and arrived before us. Our tents were 
pitched uuder a bank, where we were not only in the 
shadow of hoary mountains, but of hoary memories d& 
weU, On yonder hiU which looks down upon us, is the 
tomb of Abel! How bis body was recovered after the 
murder by Cain, and whether it was brought here by 
Adam and Eve, as chief mourners, we are not informed. 
Into these points it is better for the irreverent spirit not to 
inquire too curiously. 

But apart from thia, there was enough in this quiet, 
peaceful spot to woo the traveller. We were camped on 
one side of a valley, on the other side of which was a Httle 
village, with the mshing Abana between — one of those 
mountain valleys which in a Catholic country, iu Italy or 
Spain, would have been the seat of a convent or a mon- 
astery, from whose tower might sound the Angelua at 
sunset. How sweet would it have been at this hour to 
hear the vesper bell ringing among the hills 1 Here there 
ia neither church nor convent, nor even a mosque with its 
minaret Tet this place, so lonely, bleak, and vrild, is not 
forgotten by God, nor is God forgotten by hia children. 
The Bim is just going down, and hark from the village 
below, from the top of one of the houses, I hear a voice 
which I never fail to recognize — it is the muezzin's call to 
prayer. To the devout Moslem the roof of a house is as 
good as the minaret of a mosque. It had a strange, weird 
effect, heard amid the silence of these mountains. And 
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who ehoU say that the offering was not as Bincere as that 
wMch ascends from Cliristian lands ? Who am I to judge 
the Moslem's prayer ? "Who can say that in these daily 
proatrations there is not much of the true spirit of worship, 
and that the prayers are not heard by Him who is the God 
and Father of all mankind ? 

This little incident so touched me that it was with a 
tender feeling that I turned away from that village of Sut, 
on the site of the ancient Abila, the next morning, and 
again began to climb the mountains. The roads were 
rough, but through these mountain passes the Imperial 
people hewed their way. We came upon the remains of 
a Boman road and a Eomau aqueduct, All day long we 
followed up the Abona in its winding course, amid the olive 
groves, while on the southern slopes plantations of mulber- 
ries reminded us of a sunnier clime. 

As we had not a long march to-day, we stopped before 
noon, tempted by the beauty of a spot of green turf under 
a couple of grand old trees, beside a sweet, flowing spring 
of water, where, spreading our rugs at the foot of the 
trees, we took a siesta of nearly three hours. From this 
resting place in the lap of the hills, we looked up and saw, 
a thousand feet above us, peering out from under the trees, 
the mountain village of Bludan, a favorite retreat troia. 
Damascus during the heats of Summer, to which the Eng- 
lish Consul and the Enghsh and American missionaries 
resort. When we began our afternoon ride, for half an 
hour we were acrambUng over a very stony road, behind 
the town of Zebedani, and at the entrance of one of the 
loveliest plains of Syria— a plain which is cultivated with 
that careful agriculture which one sees here and there 
in the East, whore men and women pick out every weed 
from the fields as from a garden. There were extensive 
orchards of apple trees in blossom. The hillsides were 
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covered with vineyardB, in Triiich I observed that it was a 
custom of the people to lay their vines on the ground, per- 
haps to avoid the ati-ong mountaia winds, and also to get 
from this close contact with the earth more moisture dui'- 
ing the hot season, when there are no heavy rains to kill 
the vines with damp and bhght. 

At about three o'clock we crossed the water-shed of the 
Anti-Lebanon range. We had reached the last of the 
sources of the Abana, and henceforth the streams flow to 
the west, in their course to the Mediterranean Sea. An 
hour later we camped in another mouutain valley, as fresh 
and green as one could see in merrj England in the month 
of May. To be sure, we are here in the best aeaaon of 
the year. When the Summer comes, much of this beau- 
tiful landscape will be dry and withered, burnt up with 
the terrible heat ; while England, watered with continual 
rains, keeps its freshness through the year. But for the 
time one could hardly see more of beauty in any valley 
of Wales or in the Highlands of Scotland- From the door 
of my tent I loot across the valley, perhaps a mile wide, 
to a mountain which ia cultivated nearly to the top. It is 
not all gi-een : for the variety of crops gives it a variety of 
color. But there is a marked contrast in tiie two sides of 
the valley. On our own, behind our tentg, ri 
of rock, with scarcely a particle of » 
there a stunted bnah, vrhile c 
patches of anow. let i 
rocka, are goats piddng the I 
quite high up oa tli 
they are driven do-A 
camped, to be milke - 
Here they c«tn«, folU/we'l 
who have been watctnag f 
and Bflbe«ca tended f 
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home. Across the valley I hear the Toices of children 
eingiiig, ajid at sunset appears the prettiest of all rural 
pictures — children ilriving in the cows, which come from 
the valley, as the goats come from the mountain. At the 
moment perhaps every one of uB recalled, as one at least 
repeated, the line of Kingdey ; 

" Mary, go anil call tho cattle home 1 " 

Such are bright pictures in all lands, whether in Syria or 
Scotland or Switzerland, in the valleys of the Lebanon or 
the Aljis. 

Few thinn^s in our journey have given me more exqui- 
site pleasure than these voUeys of Anti'Lebanon. Beauti- 
ful in the rich verdure of the Spring-time, their beauty is 
enhanced by being set in a frame of mountains. As in the 
Swiss valleys, the intense green is heightened by contrast 
with the rocks and pines, and with the majestic and awful 
forms of nature : so do the mountains of Lebanon, on 
which the snow is still lying, look down on the loveUest of 
vales. Beauty goes hand in hand with plenty. It is a 
region of abundance, at least for the simple wants of the 
people. It is a relief to the eye to see so much comfort 
and content here in the East, where we are so often pained 
by the. sight of poverty and misery. 

And the people seem to be not only happy, but kindly. 
I know that the tribes of the Lebanon have a reputation 
for being fierce and warlike, as they sliowed themselves in 
the war that was waged in these monntains between the 
Druses and the Maronites. But now they had nothing to 
excite them, and to us they seemed to be a very simple 
folk. Tlioy are not only simple, but credulous and super- 
stitious. When we ai-rived here, Mrs. Adams's horse was 
found to be ih. Floyd sent for a village doctor, who, 
although he prescribed for the poor creature, thought the 
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beast bewitched by some one who had looked npon it with 
an evil eye, and burnt r^s and broke crockery before it to ' 
exorcise tlie evil spirit 1 But we can forgive eadi EoQies 
to those who are kind at heart ; and snch they seemed to 
be, ready to respond to any act of ciTlUty. I never touch 
my hat to one — or rather my breast and forehead, accord- 
ing to the Oriental custom — without having the salutation 
returned. If I chance to be walking by the river aide, 
and meet an old mountaineer, and put out my hand to hi™, 
his face lights up with a friendly glow, and we regret the 
want of language that prevents a freer expression of onr 
mutual good will. 

One cannot but feel kindly towards such a people. ISw 
next morning the Tillagei-s were up at daylight nuUdng the 
cows and the goats ; and as we opened the doors of oor 
tents, WB were greeted with the same pretty sight as on 
the preceding evening — flocks and herds streaming in 
every direction to their pastures for the day, the cows to 
the meadows on the river's bank, and the goats to their 
perch among the rocks on the mountain side, both followed 
by troops of children, the gentle shepherds of this simple 
pastoml people. BleasingB on them all ! Long may they 
live among these mountains, untouched by famine ; above 
ftU, in peace vrith their neighbors, so that these quiet vales 
may never again be wet with blood 1 

With such impressions of the country and the people, 
we resumed our march. Before we left the valley, we 
passed orchards in which were the largest apple trees that 
I have ever seen, covered witli blossoms, which tilled the 
air with their perfume. For two or three hours we were 
riding through a gorge, where there was only a narrow 
path beside the rushing stream, which now flows west- 
ward, and empties into the sea near Sidon. At last wB 
left the narrow pass, and struck directly up a very hig^ 
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hiP, almost a monntain. Just before ve reached the top, 
we met a couple of men beavtlv armed, ooe apparently 
the servant of the other. The Buiwrior woa remarkably 
gradouB and courteous in hia greeting. Floyd said hewas 
I • fomouB bandit ! But friend or foe, we had hardly time 
\ to return hia salaam before there burst upon us a Tision of 
beauty that might well make us forget the inckedness of 
man. It was the glory of Lebanon, which now came into 
full view on the other side of what we knew in on instant 
to be the Valley of Coele-Sjria — one of the most beautifal 
Talleys in the East, or in the world. 

When we left Damascus, our course had been directly 
to the West ; but as we climbed the range of Anti-Lebanon, 
we tamed gradually to the North, till now, as we descended 
the slopes, we were marching stra^ht up the valley. The 
ride was long, as we tried to accomplish the distance to 
Baolbec in a single march. Had we divided the day, and 
made it in two rides instead of one, it would have been 
less wearisome. But we were in the saddle, without rest- 
ing, for six hours. Some of the party, excited by the 
prospect of the great sight before us, pricked up their 
horses, while I lagged behind, keeping company with the 
palanquin of Mrs. Winter and the baggage train. At 
length we rose over a low hill, and saw in the distance the 
mighty ruins of Eaalbec, and in another hour turned into 
the area of the wondrous pile, and pasrang through the 
long subterranean passage, dismounted in front of the 
Temple of the Sun, and sat down at the foot of columns 
whose enormous size recalled those of Kamak. 

And yet we were so fagged out by the day's ride, and 
by the whole week of fatigue in Damascus and on the 
mountains, that for an hour wo were more occupied with 
our personal wants than with the splendid architecture 
around us. When the rugs were spread on the great 
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porch, we crouched upon them in every posture of weari- 
nese, hiding behind the pillars to screen ourselves from the 
direct rays of the god to whom the Temple was dedicated. 
In front of as rose the six Corinthian columns of the other 
and still greater Temple, whose grace and beauty have 
delighted so many generations ; and yet even here our 
enthusiasm was held in check for the moment hy hunger 
and weariness, which sometimeB subdue the raptures of 
poetry. Pity that ti-aTcIlers have their share— some may 
think more than tbelr ahaxe — of such infirmities 1 But at 
last hunger was satisfied, and fatigue began to abate. Aa 
soon as the tenia were pitched in the grounds of the 
Temple, we threw ourselves on our coaches, and took e 
hour or two of rest, after which all weariness was gone, 
and we awakened to the immensity and grandeur around | 
US, and began to resize that we were in the presence of 
one of the wonders of the world. 




CHAPTEE XVm. 

SABBATH MUSINGS IN THE RUINS OF BAALBEC. 

If a traveller, when he first comes to Kome, instead of 
being driven to a modem hotel, could be permitted to pitch 
a tent in the Coliseum, he would find it easier to realize 
the grandeur of the Imperial city. He would not need to 
go to history ; history would come to him : he would see 
it in the mighty walls reared eighteen hundred years ago, 
within which were crowded a hundred thousand spectators, 
and be a witness of the combats of lions and tigers, and of 
the fights of gladiators. Something of this vivid reality of 
the past we had as we camped within the ruins of the 
ancient Temple of Baalbec. 

In those far-off times, when Syria was a province of the 
Roman Empire, in the second century of the Christian era, 
was reared in this beautiful valley of Coele-Syria, between 
the two Lebanons, a Temple which was designed to be at 
Baalbec what the Parthenon was in Athens, the glory and 
wonder of the Eastern world. Erected by the first of the 
Antonines, it was designed to be a monument of Eoman 
greatness and power, that should endure to all generations. 
We have come to see how much of it remains after the 
lapse of seventeen centuries. 
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I will not add another to the many descriptions of " 
Baalbec. It is difficult to convey an idea, by mere archi- 
tectural measurements, of structures so vast. Petty details 
rather detract from their full grandem-, wldch depends on 
their being taken in with the eye as a whole. A few gen- 
eral impressions must therefore take the place of minute 
description. When one rides into the great court, around 
which the temples are grouped, the first impression is of 
the vaat scale on which the whole construction is planned. 
Everything is'coloasaL The ai'ea is lai^er than that of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. We may begin with the walls, 
which are half a mile around, and of such height as is 
rarely attained in the most tremendous fortress. When 
from within I climbed to the top, it made me giddy to 
look over the perilous edge to the depth below ; and 
when from without the walls, I looked up at them, they 
rose high in air. Some of the stones seem as if tliey 
must have been reared in place, not by Titans, but by 
the gods. There are nine stones thirty feet long and 
ten feet thick, which is larger than the foundation-stones 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, dating from the time of 
Solomon, or any blocks in the Great Pyramid. But even 
these are pigmies compared with the three giants of the 
western wall — sisty-two, sixty-three and a half, and sixty- 
fonr feet long! These are said to be the largest stones 
ever used in any construction. They weigh hundreds of 
tons, and instead of being merely hewn out of a quarry 
which might have been on the site, and left to lie where 
they were before, they have been hfted nineteen feet from 
the ground, and there embedded in the wall I Never was 
there such Cyclopean architectm-e. How such enormous 
masses could be moved, is a problem with modem engi- 
neers. Sir Charles WUson, whom I met in Jerusalem, is 
at this moment in Baalbec Standing in the grounds of 
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the Temple, lie tells me that in the British Museum there 
is an ancient tablet which reTeals the way in which such 
atonoB were moved. The mechanica were very Edmple. 
Boilers were put under them, and they were drawn op 
inclined planes by sheer human muscle ^ tlie united 
atrengtJi of great numbers of men. In the rude design on 
the tablet, the whole scene is pictured to the eye. There 
are the battalions of men, hundreds to a single roller, with 
the taskmasters standing over them, lash in hand, which 
was freely apphed to make them pull together, and the 
king sitting on high to give the signal for tbJH putting forth 
of human strength en maane, aa if an army were moving to 
battle. A battle it was in the waste of human life which it 
caused. "Who can estimate the fearful strain on ^ that 
host — how ranks on ranks fell down in the cruel task and 
died, only to be replaced by others, who were pushed on 
with the same remorseless tyranny ! These Temples of 
Baalbec must have been a. whole generation in building, 
and have consumed the population of a province and the 
wealth of an empire. Each course of stones must have 
been laid in blood and tears, as if it were a foundation of 
an altar of Moloch, who could only be appeased by a daOy 
offering of human aacrificea. 

The interior is laid out like an Acropolis, on which 
several temples are grouped together, and all enclosed 
within the same wall. Of these the most perfectly pre- 
. served is the Temple of the Sun, the walls of which are 
still standing, although the heavy stone roof has fallen in. 
The style of architecture is that of a (Jreek temple, and 
shows where the Romans found their masters and their 
models. Laid out in the foi-m of a parallelogram, and 
Burroimded by columns, its general shape is that which 
has been so often copied from the Greeks, as in the Made- 
leine at Paris, and in Girard CoUege in Philadelphia. It 
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Jtttd a double row of columns in front, and a single row on 
either side a^d in the rear. Of tliese the greater part are 
fallen, except on the northern aide, where the peiTHtyle 
remains nearly perfect, thirteen out of the fifteen original 
columns heing still erect. They are forty-six feet high, and 
support an entablature of large slabs of stone, which are 
richly sculptured in ornament, wreathe of foliage encLrcling 
the busts of emperors and gods. 

But the glory of Baalbee, upon which the pious Anto- 
nine laTiahed the wealth of Borne, is the Great Temple, of 
which there are far less remains than of the Temple of 
the Sun, but enough to show its magnitude and splendor. 
It was approached by a raised platform, or esplanade, 
iiO feet long by 370 wide, which led to the steps of the 
Temple. Of the vastness of the structure which rose on 
this Aeropohs, some idea is given by the sis Corinthian 
columns, sixty feet long and between seven and eight feet 
in diameter, which are still standing, and which from their 
position and height are conspicuous at a great distance 
scroas the plain, as one approaches Baalbee. What must 
have been the gloiy of that Temple when it stood complete, 
its roof of burnished gold reflecting the light of the rising 
or the setting sun, to the dwellers on the sides of Lebanon 
or Anti-Lebanon I 

It was built to last for eternity. But alas for the 
dreams of ambition! It has been the spoil of ages. 
Attacked in the fury of the Moslem conquest, sacked by 
Tamerlane, and shaken by earthquakes, it has seemed as if 
man and nature had conspired for its destruction, till at 
last its columns lie prone upon the earth, or fallen one 
upon another, the whole a mighty ruin, a monument at 
once of the greatness and the httleness of man ; of the pride 
which seeks to peqietuate his power and hin name ; and of 
the fate which overtakes the work of his handa 




Bui other and graver reflections come to ub here. It 
is tlie day of rent : we are keeping our Sabbath amid these 
mighty ruins : and our thoughts take the form of a relig- 
ious meditation. These are not the ruins of Palaces, but 
of Temples, which show that there was in that day a belief 
in the higher powers. The Antonine by whom they were 
reared bore the name of Antoninus Pius. Though an 
Emperor on bis throne, he was grave, serious, and devout, 
and devoted to the worship of the gods. We are accus- 
tomed to think that those who reared these ancient temples 
knew how absurd was the worship for which they were 
intended, and built them only to embody certain ideala of 
their imagination, as the Greeks fixed in marble their con- 
ceptions of beauty in the statues and temples of Venus, or 
of Divine majesty and power in the temples of Jupiter. 
But it is hard to believe that wise rulers would waste the 
resources of a Hngdnm to perpetuate a faith which they 
knew to be false. Thoy might indeed build temples, as 
the Pharaohs of Egypt built P.yramids, as their own monu- 
ments ; Bo that a Temple which bore the name of Jupiter 
should celebrate the glory of Cffisar, rather than the great- 
ness of the god whom he professed to adore. 

But after all, who can say that Antoninus Pins, in 
building the Temple at Baalbec, did not beliece in the gods 
as much as Leo X. believed in Christ when he drained Hie 
resources of Cliiistendom to build Si Peter's at Borne ? 
Why should he not have so believed? Was there any- 
thing so ignoble in his belief aa to be unwoiihy of the 
grave and thoughtful mind of the pious Emperor ? One 
of these temples was devoted to the worship of the Sun, 
which, if any material object was to be adored, might well 
be worshipped as the Lord and Creator of life on the earth. 
Was it not true then — is it not true to-day— that but for 
the great Luminary which daily rises in the East a 
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rejoicea as a Htrong' man to nm a race, all life on earth 
■would cease to exist? Man himself would perish as quickly 
and utterly as the meanest insect. "Why then should he 
not adore the Life-giver and Life-preserver ? 

Admitting this, another reflection follows. A Religion 
which was mighty enough to build such temples, has per- 
ished from the earth. Who knows but that two thousand 
years hence the Eehgion in which we beHeTS may also 



To this it may be answered that Christianity was 
already in existence when these temples were builded, 
and that while they are gone, it still lives. Then it was in 
its weakness : now it is in its power. Then it was con- 
fined chiefly to the shores of the Mediterranean : now it 
has gone into all the world. 

This is a plausible answer, but it is by no means 
decisive, for other religions too have shown an extraor- 
dinary vitahty. Brahminism and Buddhism are both older 
than Christianity, and to this day they not only continue 
to exist, but Buddhism probably holds in ita dominion as 
great a number of disciples as Christendom itself ; while 
Brahminism, if less in niunbers, has a tenacity of life that 
resists all the powers of Christian civilization. Skeptics 
see the bearing of these comparisons. Not only men who 
make a trade of their infidelity, in sporting their wit in 
popular lectures, but thoughtful students of history, con- 
fess to the force of this argument, which produces on them 
the same effect that the revelations of science do upon the 
minds of scientific men. It will not do to make light of 
this cause of unbehef. Eeading, studying, and reflecting, 
many scientific men of Europe and America fully believe 
that the progress of science in the course of one or two 
centuries will dispel the last lingering faith in the Divine 
origin of our religion. In their philosophic eyes, our 
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Christian faith is but one form of human credulity, which 
must run its course and then disappear. Timid Christians 
may lament it, but the result is said to be as inevitable as 
the course of the sun in the heavens. 

To these sombre forebodings it will not do to reply 
with looks of horror, as if historians and men of science 
were atheists and blasphemers. It is better to admit 
frankly that Christianity vnU share the fate of the ancient 
mythologies, unless it has in itself the evidence of its 
truth. Those who are so zealous to defend it, must not be 
afraid of discussion or argument, but welcome light from 
every source. Instead of fearing science, they ought to 
hail it as the best friend of religion. Everything which 
throws light on the laws of nature, reveals the power and 
wisdom of God. While we are not to be disturbed by 
mere flippant attacks, by caricature or ridicule, yet if any- 
thing which we have been accustomed to accept be fairly 
disproved, we are simply to readjust our faith to the new 
evidence. No man of intelligence who has mastered even 
the rudiments of geology, can doubt the great antiquity of 
our globe. The proof lies all round us in the everlasting 
hills. When we come to see this, and reexamine the 
sacred record, we find that the difficulty was not in the 
Bible, but in our own ignorance, in our narrow and petty 
interpretation. As we see more clearly, all things come 
into harmony. Earnest seekers after truth, we cry with 
the dying Goethe " Light I light I more light I " We may 
not build a Temple to the Sun, but we shall welcome 
light from every source, whether from the orb of day, or 
from him who is the Source of aU light, and who has given 
his creatures intelligence to discern the truth, even as he 
has made great lights in the firmament — the sun to rule 
the day and the moon to rule the night. 

Further stiU, if Christianity is to live, it must prove its 
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right to live by deeda of goodness and charity, which ehall 
show it to have come from God, It must attest its Divine 
origin by the life which abides in it, and which it imparts 
to ita disciples. I confess that I have seen in the East 
much which calls itself Christian, which in faith differs 
little from the ancient mythology, and which in the life it 
produces, is no better than the ancient paganism. If I 
had to choose between the piety of MarcuB AureliuB, or 
Antoninus Pius, and many of the types of Christianity 
which I see here, I should not hesitate a moment. In 
Jerusalem itself the contrast is not to our advantage. Li 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where Greeks and 
Latins meet together to celebrate the death and reaurrec- 
tion of their common Iiord, they meet not in mutual love, 
but glaring at each other in hatred, which they do not 
attempt to coneeiil, and Moslem soldiers stand guard over 
them, to prevent angry strife in the very temple of God I 
Not BO is the world to be won to him who is the Master of 
ua all, but by a Religion founded in truth, supported by 
every argument of science and philosophy, and above all, 
illustrated in lives of purity and peace and love, which 
shall cause the moral wildernesses to bud and blossom aa 
the rose. 

Such were the muainga of that Sabbath day in the ruins 
of Baalbec. After auch grave meditations, it was a relief, aa 
the day was drawing to a close, to leave the ruina, and take a 
walk through the village : for there is a village here of two 
or three thousand inhabitants— a village not poorer than 
other" Syrian villages, and which would appear quite re- 
spectable were it not thrown into insignificance by the con- 
trast with the remains of the masters of the world. But if 
the people are poor, they can be happy, aa we saw by a 
very pretty scene. Following a small stream which flowed 
urith a rapid current, we came to a bit of green sward but- 
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rounded by the wfltera like an island. Here Floyd hud 
proposed to pitch oiu- camp, but we preferred the groundB 
of the Temple. Yet no one could find fault with such a 
(Umping-groiind. It is a resort of the people of the Til- 
lage, who were here in numbers, well dressed, and enjoy- 
ing the quiet evening and the open air with their children. 
Afl we came back to our camp, we stopped at the Maronite 
church in the village, which is very small, and has bat few 
worshippers. It is a feeble and glimmering Hght in the 
midst of so much darkness. A better hope we have from 
the Protestant schools introduced as an oSahoot of the 
American Mission in the Lebanon, which are well attended, 
and give hope that Eaalbec, if never again the seat of Im- 
pei-ial grandeur, but left only to be the site of a Syrian 
village, may yet be the abode of intelligence, of content- 
ment, and of peace. 

The day was ended, but the night drew on, which was 
even more fitted to put one into a mood of sober musing 
than the day. As the sun was setting, I went up on the 
wall, and sat a long time watching the light in the west as 
it faded over mountain and plain. Hardly had the sun 
gone down when the full moon rose iu the opposite quar- 
ter of the heavens, shining through the rents in the gray 
old walls with a soft light that gave them a strange, un- 
earthly beauty ; while the columns that were still standing 
cast long shadows on the solitary place — shadows that 
seemed to the quickened fancy like the ghosts of old 
Itomans come to revisit the scene of their ancient splen- 
dor. But they are only ghosts. The EomauB are gone ; 
the legions are departed ; we hear their tramp growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance, and at last dying away 
like the hollow wind. What a monument of human vanity 
is this desolation I How it rebukes the prido and ambi- 
tion, not only of kings aiid conquerors, but of nations. 
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As for indiyiduals, we shall disappear, as those shadows 
disappear with the rising sun. These walls which have 
stood for centuries will remain for centuries to come ; but 
we shall pass away and be no more seen. But there is 
that which shall abide when man and all his works have 
perished. The city of God which is above is built of 
spiritual stones, which wiU not crumble with the agea In 
the Great Mosque of Damascus is an old Greek inscription, 
placed there in Christian times, and not removed by its 
Moslem masters, but still embedded in its walls, which we 
may perhaps interpret as a prophecy of coming events in 
the East, as well as of that realm which is universal and 
eternal : " Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting king- 
dom, and thy dominion endureth to all generations." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VALLEY OF COELE-STRIA--CROSSING MOUNT 

LEBANON. 

If one were to choose a day in all the round year, 
"which should be the brightest and best, on which to begin 
a journey or to end it, would it not be the first of May? 
So we thought as wo struck our tents the next morning, 
and mounted our horses. But bright expectations are not 
always realized. At our setting out a rainbow in the west 
gave ominous conjecture of what the day might bring 
forth, and hardly had we left the ruins of Baalbec before 
the darkening sky warned us that our apprehensions were 
to be realized. But nothing could hide the beauty of the 
landscape. On this first of May we were to enter the 
Garden of Eden, to the description of which few valleys 
answer more than this of Coele-Syria. It is probably the 
bed of an ancient lake, which has left a bottom as smooth 
and level as when the waters flowed over it. Not only 
is it of great natural fertility, but richly cultivated. It is 
dotted with villages, which are no longer confined to the 
hills. Fields of wheat and barley remind an American of 
the abundance of our Western prairies. As the soil con- 
tains a great deal of iron, it turns up red, while the spring- 
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ing wheat gives to the fields the richest green. This 
contrnHt of color is one of the beauties of the valley, Ou 
our right ia the range of Lebanon, whose foot-hills advance 
into the plain, keeping the waving line of beauty in their 
rounded slopes ; while behind and above them, as well as 
on the opposite side of the Plain, is the background of the 
mountains. 

The effect of all this was greatly enhanced by the 
threatened storm. Though the clouds did not burst, yet 
great masses darkened the sky, and as they swept across 
it, cast their shadows on the aides of the mountains. At 
first fell a few scattering drops, and then came fall in our 
faces gusts of wind with heavy rain, against which we had 
but a feeble protection. We put up our umbrellas, which 
was like hoisting flags at half-mast, and rode on. Four 
hours of this made us quite willing to rest, when we 
reached the village of Muallaka, and found sheltei' in a 
house which bad httle furniture except matting on the 
floor, travellers being expected to provide not only food, 
but bedding, if they rest for the night, as in the dak-bun- 
galowa of India. However, if the rooms were bare, they 
were dry, and gave us a feeling of comfort. This village, 
though httle known to the world, has one possession which 
of itself were enough to confer distinction upon it, the 
sepulchre of Grandfather Noah ; and to make the most of 
it, they have stretched hiin out to his full proportions, his 
tomb being two hundred feet long 1 Even vtith this, the 
patriarch is somewhat cramped : for it is said that his 
knees are bent, and his lower limbs planted straight in the 
ground I These fables ore devoutly believed by the Mos- 
lems, with whom the tomb is an object of great veneration. 
By the middle of the afternoon, we reached Stoura, the 
midway station on the French road from Damascus to 
Beirut ; and as soon as our horses' hoofs struck that, we 
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bud m finn path under ourfeet, and a Une of telegraph o^ 

r bead — the double ragn of civilization. That long line 
of t«l^T»ph poles which has marched up the other side of 
Lolwnoii. and now goes striding over the valle; of Coele- 
Slfii^ to climb Anti-Lebanon, and descend into the Plain 
of Damaecus ; does not stop there, but stalks away acroee 
the Syrian desert to Bagdad and to Persia, and thus con- 
aeote Europe with Central Asiib 

Bat the great si^ of civilization is the road iteel^ witli 
tbo traffic nhich pasBes over it in huge covered vans, like 
tboee known in America as Pennsylvania waggons, each 
one of which is drawn by three inolea, and will carry the 
lo«ds of half a dozen camels. They generally go in com- 
pknies of a dozen or twenty, which together would trana- 
port as much as a large caravan ; and as they are always 
in sight, going up and down tlie mountains, they present 
the appe&nmce of the transportation train of an army. 

We did not stop for the night at Stoura, but pushed on 
a mile or two np the side of Lebanon, and cnmped on a 
green spot, from which we had the whole Plain of Coele- 
Syria at our feet. Our tents were pitched none too soon. 
Hanlly were we under shelter, when the rain, which had 
been fitful all day, came down heavily. Kight set in dark 
and gloomy. But what soldier ever cared for the elements 
the last night of a campaign? Nothing could check the 
flow of our spirits so near the end of our journey. Our 
long march was nearly over. This was our last night in 
tents, and we were in a morry mood as we gathered roiind 
our table, even though the rain was pouring in torrents ; 
nor did it disturb our rest, though it kept on pouring all 
night long. A little before morning the clouds broke 
away, and the sun came out gloriously : and when we 
broke camp, our tent life wa^ over. 

We were early in the saddle for our last ride, and 
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Btaxt«d liiTskly up the mountain. "What a pleasure to ride 
with free rein on such a road as this, instead of picking our 
way OTer stones among the rough bridle-patha of Palestine 1 
But we are not alone on the march. The movement of 
baggage wagons, which has not ceased during the night, 
keeps up ita steady nimblo. The waggons that have to 
climb the mountaiu strain hard and move slowly, while 
those descending come down rapidly. There is something 
very impressive in this endless march and countermarcli, 
this moving to and fro of busy Kfe, keeping its endless 
course along the highways of civilization. In this traffic 
are the products of all nations and all eountries, from the 
farthest East to the farthest West. Nor is America unrep- 
resented. The most conspicuous object in these baggage 
waggons, is American petroleum. On the top of all the 
European wares stares at me the sign of " Pratt's Astral 
Oil : warranted not to explode " I The oil drawn from 
the wells of Pennsylvania finds its way to the caf^s and 
bazaars of Damascus and Bagdad, and even to the t«nts of 
the Bedaween ; so that whatever be said of the moral 
influences which America sends to these shores, in one very 
practical and material way she furnishes the illuminating 
element to light up the darkness of the East 

The diligences from Damascus and Beirut pass each 
other— that which is climbing having extra mules har- 
nessed to it, to drag it up the steep ascent ; while that 
which has crossed the summit comes down the mountain 
at full speed, swinging round the windings of the road in 
a way that reminded me very vividly of a passage of the 
Alps years ago, before the tunnel was bored under the 
Mont Cenis, when, with similar spaed, we came ru shin g 
down into the valleys of Savoy. 

In a couple of hours we bad reached the top of the 
mountain, and turned our horses to take a last look at the 
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nllfly of Coelo-Syria, which was spread out bofor9 ns. 
^nara ne fc<w fniirr spots on the earth's surface. Here, 
•ad not at Dnnioscus, is the Paraclise from which Mahomet 
nigfat wen have turned nway. Though the TtUlej be not 
■0 Ivoad BH the Plain of Domascos — it is only three or four 
uilM wid&— it ia more bcAutifal, as the mountains come 
a— wr. Lebanon and Hermon becton to each other 
aezon the plain. Seldom does the eye rest on a more 
glorions objei't than tliat snow-cro^med head of Herman, 
M it Btaadfl clear aad white in the morning sky. With a 
lin^vring look, we turned away from a vision which we 
flhalt nerer look upon again, but which we can neTer 
forget 

And now we begin to descend the western slope of 
Lebanon. The way is long, for the road winds in and out, 
to make an easy and gradual descent As we turn hither 
and thither, there opens before us a wide prospect of forest 
and mountain, while every moment comes nearer and 
dearer the view of a great city, and of the sea beyond, 
I had seen the Mediterranean but twice before, at Oaza and 
from the top of Carmel, since I landed at Alexandiia. 

"We stopped but once for rest on the mountain side, 
riding into the yard of a Ttlmnj from which — the yard — 
(and it was not a court-yard or door-yard, but a barn-yard) 
there was a grand outlook toward the sea As we stood 
admiring the view, a horseman came up the road, who had 
the diesa of a European, and we supposed to be a gentle- 
man from Beirut taldng an airing on the mountains, when 
he to<\& into the yard and called my nam& It waa Mr, 
Palo of the American Mission, who was on his way from 
Beirut back to his home in Zahleh, a large Tillage in the 
Lebanon. We detained him for luncheon, and sat down 
together, squatting on our mats in the Eastern fashion. 
He mode bat a t^ef halt, as he had far to ride ; but in 
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that Bhort time his earnest missioiiary spirit left a pleasant 
impresmon upon us alL A native of Philadelpliia, with the 
education of a scholar, and a refinement of mannei-a that 
would seem to make much in Oriental habits repulsive to 
him, he has chosen the life of a missionary, not from a 
hard sense of duty, hut because it is the wort which be 
loves, and enters into with onthuaiasm. " 'When," I said to 
him, "M-e you going to retnm to America ? Do you not 
pine for a sight of PhOadelphia ? " " Philadelphia I " he 
answered. " What is Philadelphia compared to Z^leb?" 
That is the stuff that American missionaries are made o^ 
and such are the men who have made bright so many 
spots on the sides of Lebanon. 

The ride was easy now that we were coming down the 
mountain. The horses stepped quickly, and with each 
descending curve of the road the outline of the coast 
became clearer, till we could see the long stretch of sandy 
beach and the white caps of the waves breaking on the 
shore. There, on a promontory jutting into the sea was 
Beirut, the roofs of its houses ghstening in the sun. The 
approach is through a succession of ohve groves, which 
cover the plain and reach far up the mountain side, making 
the wealth of the villages which are perched upon the 
rocks ; and through plantations of mulberry-trees, which 
show that silk culture is one of the gi'eat industi-ies of the 
country. Near the city are groves of pine trees, which are 
not common in Syria, but which are planted here to furnish 
a cool retreat in the heats of Summer. So we rode on tiH 
we were within about two miles of the city, when I saw 
coming a face that looked familiar, and soon recognLaed a 
voice that I had often heard among the rocks of Sinai. It 
was I>r. Post, who had come out to meet me. I had been 
"stopped on the road" once before in bis company, but 
diat was by robbers on the desert Then he told me not 
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to get off from my camel ; but now he bade me dismount. 
I was sorry to say good-bye to the faithful beast that had 
brought me from Jerusalem, but I confess that after weeks 
and months of rocking and jolting on horseback and camel- 
back, I was not sorry to descend from this elevation, and 
to " come up into the chariot" Bemembering my anxiety 
at Gaza for news from my family, he had brought with 
him letters and a telegram from Venice, to cheer me with 
good tidings on my second return to civilization. 

And then he took me to his home. Having some little 
means of his own, he has chosen to use them in the wisest 
way that a man can, in providing for his family a house 
after his own taste. It is a modest English cottage, 
with only the addition of the broad veranda, which is as 
indispensable in an Eastern house as in an Indian bunga- 
low; while the interior, in its comfort and convenience, 
is quite American. The love of flowers betrays itself in 
the perfume that greets us as we drive in at the gate. 
Vines overrun the walls and encircle the doors and win- 
dows, and fill the air with fragrance. But the glory of 
the house is its position, on a bluf^ from which one can 
look off, like Elijah's servant from the top of Carmel, " over 
the wide expanse of the Mediterranean Sea." My windows 
take in the whole horizon of waters, with snow*«apped 
mountains in the north. One can hardly realize, except in 
coming out of the wilderness, the exquisite charm of such 
a dwelling. What is the excitement of tent life compared 
with this sweet domestic repose ? With all the poetry of 
the mountains or the desert, I prefer civilization ; and am 
content to dwell no more in " tabernacles," like Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, when I can exchange them for the order 
and taste, the comfort and the refinement^ of an American 
home. 




CHAPTER XS. 

BEIBUT AMERICA IN THE EAST. 

Thfl traYoUer who mtikea Beirut the terminus of hia 
jovimey through the Holy Land, will be apt to feel that he 
haa kept the hest until the laai It ia in some reapecta 
the moat attractive city in the East. Its position unitea 
almost every element of beauty. Ab Byron pictures the 
Bcene of one of the great battles of hiatory in the lines 

n Marathon, 

m the sea ; 

so we may aay of the modem commercial capital of Syria. 
Its site has been choaen on account of ita secure harbor for 
ships, while behind it aud around it sweeps the chain of 
Lebanon. It is a conatant pleasure to turn the eye to that 
glorious background of mountains. It ia not as in Tr i^ift , 
where one haa to travel hundrede of milea over the hot and 
sultry plaina, to reach the Hilla. They are in full aight, 
but two or three houra distant. The residents of Beirut, 
in Summer, take up their quarters in the villages that hang 
on the aide of the mountains, embowered in oUve trees. 
Here the miaaionai-iea have their retreats. Dr. Post and 
Dr. Dennis have adjoining cottages, eyries from whioh 
they can look down on their city homes. 
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But the great beauty of Beirut is the sea. It stands on 
a point of land which projects so boldly that the sea is on 
three sides of it, and almost girdles the city with a zone of 
silver. There it is morning, noon, and night — at sunrise 
and sunset, in twilight and moonlight and starlight, in 
cahn and storm, enchaining the eye, now by its beauty, 
and now by its majesty and power. 

The sea brings commerce, and Beirut being at the head 
of the Mediterranean, has a large trade with all the coun- 
tries along its shores, sending its olives and silks to Italy 
and France, to England and to America. Her merchante 
are princes, whose wealth appears in the stately mansions, 
which rise on the hillsides that enclose the city. 

Being thus connected by commerce with Europe, Beirut 
is half a European city. Here for the first time in Syria, 
one finds paved streets, through which he can drive in a 
carriage, and good roads out of the city, with many other 
signs of European order and civilization. 

It is one of the few parts of the Turkish Empire that is 
decently governed. This is the fruit of European inter- 
vention. After the massacres of 1860, France and England 
insisted that the Christian population should not be left to 
the fanaticism of the Druses and other Moslems, and 
assumed a sort of protectorate over the Lebanon, in con- 
sequence of which it has at this moment an excellent 
Governor in the person of Eustem Pacha, of whom the 
missionaries speak in the highest terma"** 

* I regret to be obliged to add, that within the past year, when 
his term of office expired, owing to the opposition of France, 
Bustem Pacha was not reappointed Gk)vemor of the Lebanon. 
The new appointment was the subject of intrigues at Ck>nstantl- 
nople, and it seems almost a miracle that, as the issue of this 
conflict of parties, the Forte has sent one who has the reputation 
of being a man of integrity, justice, and courage. 
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The commercial importance of Beirut brings here not 
only the Consuls of different coimtriea, hut a large nnmber 
of foreign resldenta, baniera and merchants, who form 
Tery agreeable commimity, "With this European life ij 
introduced another element not leaa important to the 
future of the East — Christian institutions. The CathoKea 
Bie here in force with their large convents and seminaries ; 
bnt their presence need not alarni us ; we need not fear 
any rivaJship in well-doing. Let them do all the good 
fhey can. However active and self-denying their Sisters 
of Charity may be, they cannot surpass in devotion the 
Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, who are here in the hospitals, 
giving themselves to the care of the sick and the poor. 
Such angels of mercy bless the world wherever their foot- 
steps come. 

3f course, the hand of England is here, as it is every- 
where : her institutions are scattered over the globe. The 
last morning that we were in Beirut there was a gather- 
ing of the children of the famous schools of Mrs. Mott,- 
As a number of strangers, English and American, stood 
on the steps of the large mansion, which from ita position 
on the hill-aide overlooks the city and the bay, and saw a 
thousand chOdren marching through the spacious grounds 
BJnging their songs and waving their banners, all felt that 
they might have been witnessing a Sunday-school celebra- 
tion in England or America. It was one of those happy 
scenes which give us hope that the next generation vrill be 
better than their fathers. 

While recognizing the noble efforts of different coun- 
tries, it is natural that an American should feel a special 
interest in those which originated iu hia own cfmntry, 
to which I refer as showing that America, though eo far 
away, has a legitimate influence in the East. Although 
not one of the Great Powers which assume to regulate the 
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aSairs of Europe and of ths EaBtem shoreB of the Mediter- 
ranean, filio haa a position of her own, which carries with it 
veiy great influence. True, she has no " Eastern policy," 
except the policy which she hua towarda ail nations — that 
of peace and good will. She did not join with England 
sad France in fighting the battles of Turkey in the Crimean 
War, in which they rendered a doubtful service to eiyiliza- 
tion. In a preceding war of Turkey the sympathieB of 
America were wholly against that power, and on the side 
of Greece ; but she took no part in the struggle beyond 
that of receiving and protecting refugees Sjing from the 
massacre of Sdo. She has entered into no East«m war : 
she has sent no army to these shores, and no fleet into 
these waters. Once indeed the United States intervened 
in the Mediterranean ; but not for any selfish, or merely 
national, interest, but in the interest of the wliole world, 
against the Barbary pirates, who for three centuries bad 
levied tribute on the commerce of all nations — a tiibute to 
which America was the first to oppose a determined and 
successful resistance. In 1815 Commodore Decatur won a 
brilKant victory, which brought the haughty Dey of Algiers 
to terms, and compelled him to recognize the flag of the 
United States as inviolable — a work which was followed up 
the next year by the English fleet under Lord Exmouth, 
which bombarded Algiers, and compelled the Dey to 
release all Christian slaves. Some years afterwards Ameri- 
can ships rendered a like service in pursuing the pirates 
who hid themselves among the islands of the Greek archi- 
pelago. But this hunting of outlaws on land or sea is 
not war against a country or a government, so that it is 
literally true that, from the foundation of our Republic, ita 
relations with the Eastern world have been those of peace 
aiLd friendship. 

With such a policy of non-interference with other 
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nations — a policy declared from the b^oiting and fol- 
lowed up in all her history, how is it that America has 
obtained a, position or acquired inSaence in the East, 
where influence generally goes with the display of mili- 
tary or naval power? Perhaps her infuence has been 
partly owing to the fact that slie has not made any snch 
display of force. Having no poUtical designs, ahe has 
not been an object of suspicion. But it has not been thia 
alone. More powerful than the action, or non-action, of the 
government, has been the silent influence of individoal men. 
More than half a century ago, while the war with 
Greece was still raging, American missionaries were sent 
to Constantinople, Smyrna, and Beirut, and into the inte- 
rior of the Turkifih empire. They came, not bs emiEBaries 
of their Government, but as Christian teachers. They 
planted schools ; they gathered churches ; they were the 
friends of the poor, whom they often fed in the timo of 
famine, and to whom they ministered in Bicknesa, fiicinf; 
the horrors of the cholera and the plague that they might 
give them relief. Thus in the course of a generation they 
made their way into the hearts of the people, and won uni- 
versal confidence and respect. 

Of these messengers of peace, some went up to the 
top of Lebanon, where their feet were beautiful upon 
the moimtains. There was one who was fitly called the 
Cedar of Lebanon^ he was of such commanding pres- 
ence that he might well be likened to one of the goodly 
cedars. This man, Simeon H. Calhoun, who might have 
held a position of honor in his own country, spent more 
than thirty years on Mount Lebanon, teaching Arab 
boj-s, tliat when they were grown to be men, they might 
become pastors and teachers. Years passed before he 
could see the fruit of his labor; but after a gencnition 
he was able to say that "From his academy on Mount 
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Lebanon had gono out teachers carefnlly grotmded in 
natm-al philosophy, the lesser mathematicB, geo^aphy, 
historj-, Arabic, and especially the Bible. These tenchera 
were in Jaffa, Gaza, in the land of Moab, in Kamotli- 
Gilead, in Damasccs. The teacher of the high school in 
the latter city was one of his pupils. They were carrying 
dio Christian Scriptures and the elements of education 
among their people all over the Holy Land." 

The influence of such a man could not be confined to a 
school, a village, or a community. The people of the East 
are impressed by anything that betokens peculiar sanctity, 
and they ivere awed by his grave and reverend aspect, and 
still more, by big life. There was in him something so un- 
worldly, that they revered 1""'" as a saint. Such was the 
influence be acquired over them, and such their confidence 
in him, that when civil war broke out in the Lebanon 
between the Maronites and the Druses, and raged with 
terrible ferocity— when the nights were lighted up with 
the burning of villages, and massacre on one side provoked 
maasacre on the other — both sides came to him for protec- 
tion, and brought their precious things, and stored them 
under his roof, feeling that they were safe under hia care. 
Was there ever a greater tribute to the power of character 
over infuriated men ? 

It was the desire of this noble man to die on Mount 
Lebanon, and to sleep among the people whom he bo much 
loved. On his last visit to America a friend urged him to 
remain in his own country, where his long esperienoe in 
missions might benefit the Church more than his services 
abroad ; but he answered " No ; there are two cedars on 
Lebanon just far enough apart for my body to he between 
them, and there will bo my resting-place." But this was 
not to be. He had come back to America to die, and his 
body rests in the soil of his native land. But he haa left 
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on Mount Lebanon, and in all &e East, the memory of his 
goodness, and the rich inheritance of his beloved name. 

I Bpeak of t^'" missionary rather than others because 1 
knew him best TVhen I was in Collie he was my teacher, 
and he has always been in my memory as the very type of 
Christian manliness. But there were others of like spirit 
associated with him. The Mission cemetery in Beirut holds 
their dust There sleeps Eli Smith, who accompanied Dr. 
Robinson in his exploration of the Peninsula of Sinai and 
of the Holy Land. Such were the men who founded the 
Syrian Mission, which they left as the fruit of their labors, 
a legacy to those who should come after them. 

With such a history of fifty years behind it, it is not sur- 
prising that this Mission is so thoroughly organized, with 
every iiid to a work that is designed to bo estensiye and 
permanent. I>r. Eddy, one of the old veterans of the Mis- 
sion, has charge of the Press, and edits a paper in Arabic, 
besides preaching in a chapel in another part of the ci^. 
Dr. Jcssup is the pastor of the native church, and by Ma 
eloquence, which is equally marked whether he Bi>eaks in 
English or in Arabic, draws crowds to hear him. Near his 
house is a seminary for Arab girls under the charge of Mi wa 
Everett, assisted by Miss Jackson, and by Miss Thomson, 
a daughter of the author of "The Land and the Book." 

But the chief glory of this Mission, and the brightest 
spot in Beirut, is the Syrian Protestant College, founded by 
American Kbei'ality. Its comer-stone was laid twenty years 
ago by William E. Dodge of New York. Never was an insti- 
tution more wisely planned, or more successfully conducted. 
Though but twenty years old, it will take rank with any 
American college that has not bad a longer existence, and 
indeed with many that are much older. The President, 
Dr. Bliss, has nursed it from the day of smdU things with 
admirable tact and judgment. In the starting of it, and in 
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all the earlj years of its history, he aclmowledgea himBelT 
grently indebted to the daily counsel and efficient aid of 
Rev. Da^id Stuart Dodge, whom not only Dr. Bliss, but 
all the missionaries here regard as a man whose extreme 
modesty hides from all but those who know him intiniately 
Ms great ability. Thants to their combined efforts, the 
College was a success from the beginning. The President 
has gathered about him a staff of professors and teachers 
such as would make the reputation of any college. 

Indeed there is one man who in his own department 
has no superior and no equal. Dr. Van Dyck is, by the 
confession of European scholars, the first Arabic scholar 
living. He is the chief translator of the Bible into Arabic 
— a work begun by Dr. Eli Smith, who wrought upon it 
until hia death, when the burden fell on Dr. Van Dyck, 
who gave to it twelve years, and carried it through to the 
end. The ti-anslation is said to be one of the best in any 
language. Por the benefit of students, he has pubbshed a 
valuable work on Arabic Prosody. But he ie not a mere 
Arabic scholar. In other departments the extent and 
VEoiety of hia attainments ia quite extraordinary, Ke is a 
physician, a chemist, a mathematician, and an astronomer. 
He has pubbshed a book on Chemistry (of course in 
Arabic), and several on Medicine, one of which, on Path- 
ology, is a work of a thousand pages. There is one on 
Physical Diagnosis, and he has another ready for the press 
on Diseases of the Eye. His book on Geography has gone 
through four editions. He has publiahed an edition of 
£udid, and a work on Algebra (two editions) ; and a large 
work on Mathematics, including Logarithms, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, Mensui-ation, Surveying, and Nav- 
igation ; and also a work on Astronomy, and has now 
ready for the preas a second book on Practical Astronomy, 
and still another on the Geography of the Heavens. There 
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is a small Observatory connected with the College, where 
he araoBea liimseK, when wearied, with his other labors, in 
watching the stars. Such an example of intellectual 
activity, in so many departments, is very rare in any 
country. While attending to aU these departments of the 
OoHege, he takes hia full share in the work of the Hospital, 
alternating with Dr. Post. Meeting him one day as he 
retumetl from this duty, he said with a smile : " I have 
had only seventy-five cases to-day; sometimes I have a 
a hundred and twenty-five." 

So perfect a master of the language is Dr. Van Dyck 
that when dressed in the costume of the country, as he is 
sometimes on a journey, he might be mistaken for a native, 
as indeed he was on one memorable oeeaaion, when it 
nearly coat him liis life. In the war of 1860, when the 
Druses and Maronites were fighting in the Lebanon, he 
was sent for as a physician to care for the wounded ; and 
prompt at every call of duty, started at once, not even 
waiting for an escort or a guard, thinldug himself suffi- 
ciently well known to be able to pass anywhere. But he 
fell into the hands of a party who did not know him, and 
who could hardly believe that a man who was such an 
Arab in his speech, was not a native of the country ; and 
if so, and not on their side, he must be an enemy, and it 
might have gone hard with him had not one who did 
know him suddenly appeared and rescued him out of 
their hands. This incident had a sequel worth repeat- 
ing. In the crowd of those who were ready to put him to 
death, was one man whom he thought he recognized, but 
who, instead of befriending him in bis extremity, seemed 
to be urging' the others oti. Several years after, who 
should come into the hospital at Beirut to be treated for 
some affection of his eyes, but this very follow 1 The 
Doctor knew hi"' at once as the man whom he had met in 
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quite otlier cireumstaiicea, and calling him ty name, aaifl 
"All Irnl are you here?" ftt which tlie wretch began to 
tremble and beg for mercy. Bat the good Doctor soon 
relieved his fears. " Don't be afraid," he said ; " I shall 
not do yon any harm " ; and bending over liim with as 
much tendemeBB as if at the couch of a friend in similar 
need, he ministered to hia relief, trying to save from blind- 
ness the man who had wished to ahed hia blood Was ever 
an act more in the spirit of the Divine Maater ? 

Associated with this grand old man are half a dozen 
younger men, who are fast mnMng proof of their ability, 
and giving promise of distinction. 

Connected with the College at an early day was a Med- 
ical Department, of which Dr. Post, my companion on the 
Desert, has been from the beginning the inspiring soul, 
and which has had s very remarkable Bucceas. Of Dr. 
Post I can liardly apeak without seeming to be influenced 
by personal feeling. It is true he is my friend, and veiy 
dear to me, and I could not, if I would, take hia measure 
" critically." But I do not think I am unduly influenced 
by friendahip, when I regard him aa one of the most use- 
ful men in the East. Certainly he is one of the moat inde- 
fatigable men I have ever known. Shght in figure, he is a 
bundle of nerve and muscle, quick in motion, of great 
physical activity and endurance, a splendid horseman, 
riding like an Arab, if need be, to meet some call of duty ; 
doing everything i-apidly and at the same time well. Being 
in hia house neai'ly a week, I sometimes thought it would 
be the best reply to those who think missionariea have an 
easy time of it, if I could keep a chronicle of the number 
and variety of the duties to which be attends in a single 
■- He ia the first surgeon in Syria. If he were to give 
I liimaelf up to private practice, he could amass a fortune 
1 rapidly. As it is, he has many cases forced upon h i m . 
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especirily difficult cases of surgery. If a Turkish Facha 
breaks his bonea, he will have no one to set them right 
bat the American missionaiy. But Dr. Post prefers to 
give his services to the poor, and of these services there is 
no end Every man who gets into a, street fight, and is 
battered and Ijruised, feels that he has a right to call on 
bim for help. One morning we were riding out of the 
yard, when we met several men coming in, one of whom 
was bleeding fearfully. The doctor sprang out in on 
instant, and calling for a pail of water, washed the poor 
fellow's head till he discovered that the injuries were not 
fatal, prescribed for him on the spot, told his friends how 
to bind up his wound, wrote an order on the dispensary 
for the medidnea which he needed, and springing into his 
buggy again, was off to some other duty. This sort of 
thing is of frequent occurrence. He is going from morn- 
ing fall night, giving his services in the Hoapital without 
any compensation, as well as his lectures in the College, 
writing books and editing a medical joumaL He has pre- 
pared a series of Text Books on Surgery, Materia Medica, 
Botany, Zoology, and Physiology, besides a Concordance of 
the Arabic Bible, a large octavo volume. Then for want of 
sufficient occupation, to fill up the time he edits a Monthly 
Medical Journal, which he has carried on his shoulders for 

To complete the work of the College, was added to it 
some ten years ago a Theological Department, a legacy 
from that sainted man, who in his mountain home upon 
Lebanon, used to prepare young men for the ministry. 
"When at last, worn down with labor, he left for America 
to die, that course of instruction was removed to Beirut, 
and made a Department of the College. It is now under 
the care of Rev. Dr. Dennis, a man whose thorough 
Bcholar]^ training at Princeton, and many qualilicationfl 
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botli of mind and heart, emiBeatlj fit him for ilie work o 
educating young men. In the inijtniction he is aided in 
different portions of the course of study by Dra. Van Dyck 
and Eddy, men of long experience, who, having been 
themselves greatly useful in the Chujch, know how to 
teach others to be useful also. With such equipments, and 
growing in strength every year, this Protestant College is 
an immeasurable good to the country. 

Such are the monuments of a, power which is better 
than ships and guns. If aaked what America has to show 
in the East, we answer, No battle-fields like those of the 
Crimea, no siege of Sebastopol, no bombardment of Alex- 
andria ; but on the Bosphorus there stands a College 
founded by American liberality, which is aa eloquent in 
one way as the cemetery at Scutari, which contains so 
many of the noble English dead, is in another. That Col- 
lege will do more, in the ages to come, for the regeneration 
of Turkey, than was wrought by aU the fearful sacrifice of 
life, the sad memorial of which is in that hallowed ground 
where sleep "the unreturning brave." "What Eobert 
College is to European Turkey, the College at Beirut is to 
Syria. 

Our visit is coming to a close. We have made the tour 
of the Holy Land, and in leaving it, our reflections are of a 
mingled character : sorrow and pain alternating with love 
and tenderness. Sometimes we have been moved to a feel- 
ing of contempt. In riding over its rugged Mils, I have 
asked myself again and again. Can this be the Promised 
Land?- — and iowai'dly thanked God that it was not the 
land promised to our fathers. Old Massachusetts is worth 
a hundi'ed Palestines. In that Conimonwealth which we 
are proud to call our mother, there is more inteUigence, 
more wealth and comfort, more domestic virtue and happi- 
ness, more order and civilization, yes, and more genuine 
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Chriatianity, than in all the land of the East. But let us 
not be lifted up with pride, becauBS of our prosperity, and 
Bay boastingly, " He hath not dealt so with any people " ; 
nor look with a pity but little removed from Bcom on those 
whose house ia left unto them desolate. Bather would we 
come with the Jews to their wailing-plaee, by the founda- 
tion stones of the Temple, and cry " O God, the heathen 
are come into thine inheritance," and pray that after all 
these agea the time to favor Zion may come. Let us not 
forget that this land, so bleak and barren now, has given 
Chrifit to the world ; that it is the cradle of our Beligion ; 
and that but for it, the Commonwealth of Old England 
and the Commonwealths of New England would ne'* 
have been bom. Of all that we have, not of Beligion on 
but of Liberty also, we must trace back the origin to t 
Galilean Hills. 

At length the end must come ; the farewells must be 
spoken. As we sat round the tabic for the last time, with 
HeanHowson for a gnest, our hearts were divided between 
the land where we had enjoyed so much in wandering 
ajnong its holy hills, and the dear homes of England and 
America ; after which Dr. Post and Dr. Dennis " accom- 
panied me to the ship," a steamer of the Austrian Lloyds, 
which was crowded with pasaengei"s, among whom were 
many English and American clergymen, who having been 
to Jerusalem for the Holy Week, and made the toiir of J 
Palestine, were now taking their departure from the East m 
The day was nearly gone when the ship turned her head'^ 
to the west, and bore away for Cypros. Slowly came down 
over the sea the soft Eastern twilight, in which we lingered, 
gazing at the receding shores, till they grew dim in the 
gathering darkness, and the last glow of sunset faded from 
the top of Lebanon. 
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